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MHE  largest  trees  on  the  globg,  must  naturally  be  in 
the  hot  climates,  where  vegetation,  is  most  vigorous 
and  luxuriant.  Among  Uiese  the  Bearded  fig  *  and 
the  Mahogany,  are  often  mentioned  as  growing  to 
an  enormous  size.  In  Barbadoes,  a  Bearded  fig 
was  found  to  measure,  54  feet  in  circumference  f. 
And  a  plank  of  Mahogany,  as  we  are  told,  has 
been  brought  to  England,  which  measured  no  less 
than   16  feet  square  J.    The  citcumference  of  the 

tree 

*  Ileus  Benglialen^s.     Lin. 
"    f  Hughos^s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Barbadoes.     Lond.  1750.  p.  175. 

X  Presented  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  still  preserved,  as 
is  said,  at  Houghton. 
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tree  which  afforded  such  a  plank,  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  bet^^'een  60  and  70  feet. 

Though  North  America  is  filled  nith  woods 
which  contain  trees  of  a  large  size ;  yet  we  hear 
not  of  any  that  are  of  such  an  immense  bulk. 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  had.  seen  much  of  tlie  different 
provinces,  and  had  been  much  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, remarked  in  conversation,  that  the  largest  per- 
ditbl  tree  he  had  occasion  to  observe,  might  have 
been  grasped  by  two  men.  This  was  a  Hiccory, 
which  he  measured  geometrically,  and  found  it  to  be 
180  feet  high.  But  he  added,  that  there  were  many 
Phies  of  a  much  larger  size.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  trees  in  the  American  woods  in  general, 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  great  height,  than  for 
the  grossness  of  their  trunk. 

The  trees  of  the  same  species,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  are  probably  larger  than  in  Britain, 
but  we  have  litde  precise  information  concerning 
their  dimensions.  We  are  told  *,  that  English  Elms 
planted  at  Aranjuez  in  Spain,  by  Charles  V*,  and 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  England,  were 
above  20  years  ago,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  decay.  Though  this  tree 
has  immemoiially  been  planted  in  England,  its 
growth  in  that  country,  seems  not  to  be  equal  to 

whal^ 

♦  Baron  DUIon's  Travels,  1782.  4to.  p.  182* 
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irhat  it  is  in  Spain.  Yet  other  trees  which  are  na- 
tives of  Europe,  appear  to  arrive  in  England  at 
greater  size,  than  in  any  other  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries. This  may  be  reasonably  expectfed,  from  the 
great  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  6nd  from  tlie  mildness  of  the  climate.  The 
immense  bulk  of  some  oaks  in  England,  is  recorded 
by  several  writers ;  and  we  are  not  at  leiast  informed, 
of  any  so  large  in  foreign  parts.  A  Wych  Elm  in 
StafFordshke,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plot  *  was  found 
to  be  17  yards  in  circumference*  But  though  the 
tree  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  though  it  abounds,  and 
is  in  many  places,  of  a  great  age,  it  is  no  where 
known  to  approach  to  this  size. 

An  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  most  re- 
markable trees,  in  any  country,  would  be  highly  use- 
ful. But  along  wi^  these,  the  situation  and  soil,  in 
which  the  tree  stand*,  should  be  careftiUy  marked ; 
and  especially  its  age,  wherever  that  can  be  exactly 
known.  Likewise  its  progress  during  any  determinate 
number  of  years ;  and  its  present  state  with  respect 
to  decay  or  durability.  The  dimensions  of  a  remark- 
able tree  being  thus  fixed  at  any  certain  period,  its 
progress  can  easily  be  determined  by  future  obser- 
vers. A  register  of  this  kind  would  greatly  enrich 
the  history  of  vegetation,   and  afford  many  useful 

conclusions, 


*  Plot's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Staffordshire,  p.  211. 
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conclusions^  in  the  cultivation  both  of  fortet  and  fruit 
trees. 

With  these  views,  the  following  Catalogue  of 
some  of  the  most  considerable  trees  in  Scotland,  has 
been  made  up,  in  the  course  of  above  forty  years. 
As  the  ^ikest  and  most  convenient  place,  foi  mea- 
suring the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  about  breast-high ;  the 
trees  in  the  following  list,  were  all  measured  at  the 
height  of  four  feet  above  ground,  except  where  their 
measure  at  any  other  place  is  particularly  mentioned. 


QUERCUS  ROfiUR,  Lin. 


THE   OAK. 


Ft,    In. 

An  Oak  at  Lockwood  in  Annandale, 
which  stands  about  due  north  from  the  old 
castle. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1 773,  it  was  mea- 
sured six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  found 
to  be  in  circumference 14    0 

It  was  about  60  feet  high,  with  a  fine 
spreading  head,  epictly  circular,  covering  a 

space 
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Space  of  about  60  feet  diameter.  This  is 
the  finest  tree  at  the  place,  though  another 
was  measured,  which  was  near  15  feet  in 
girth.  There  are  here  a  great  number  of 
Oaks,  approiachii^  nearly  to  the  same  size. 
From  a  few  that  were  cut  down,  they  appear 
to  be  at  present,  about  iiSSp  years  old.  They 
stand  on  a  good  dry  woodland  soil,  but  in  a 
high  and  exposed  situation,  and  not  less  than 
900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 


Ft.     In. 


An  Oak  at  Blarquosli,  in  the  parish  of 
Strathblane,  Stirlingshire,  adjoining  to  the 
public  road,  measured  in  girth,  an.  179^  •  •    15     0 

The  spread  of  its  branches  is  30  yards 
in  diameter.  There  is  another  oak  near  it, 
which  is  a  more  beautiful  tree,  but  not 
quite  so  large  *. 


An  Oak  at  Barjarg,  in  Nithsdale,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1796 f  measured  in  circumfe- 
rence, close  by  the  ground 17     0 

At  the  height  of  16  feet,  it  measured  1 1 
feet  1 1  inches.  At  32  feet  high,  1 1  feet  7 
inches :  and  at  the  height  of  46  feet,  it  was 
6  feet  S  inches  round. 


\ 

*  Sut.  Hist.  vol.  18.  p.  580. 
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^  ,      Ft.    In 

On  the  1 3th  of  July  1 773,  this  tree  mea- 
sured at  the  ground,  16  feet ;  and  at  l6  feet 
high,  10  feet  3  inches  :  so  that  it  is  still  in 
a  progressive  state. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  late  Lord  Barjarg 
was  informed  by  some  very  old  people,  that 
about  90  years  previous  to  that  date,  this 
tree  had  been  bored,  with  a  design  to  have 
it  cut  down,  if  the  wood  had  not  been  sound. 
From  the  hole  bored,  some  tranches  pro- 
ceeded, one  of  which  was  then  a  considera- 
ble bough. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  tree  is  not  un- 
der 300  years  old,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
considerably  older.  The  present  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  the  Rev.  Professor  Hunter, 
has  been  dflfered  301.  for  this  oak  j  but  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  offer,  is  at  the  great- 
est pains  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible. 


A  decayed  oak,  upoju  the  road  between 
Inversanda  and  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire, 
was  measured  on  the  27th  of  October^ 
1 764.  One  foot  above  the  ground,  it  was 
in  girth  •  • • * 17     3 

Four  feet  high,  it  measured  l6  feet,  3 
inches,  and  at  tlie  height  of  15  feet,  where 
the  first  branch  set  off,  1 3  feet  in  girth. 

The  remains  of  many  oth^r  great  Oaks, 

4  *  .  approaching 
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Approaching  to  the  same  size,  were  observed 
in  this  Valley  of  Morven ;  yet  they  were  ail 
situated  among  rank  heather,  in  deep  peat 
earth,  lying  aboye  banks  of  mountain  gravUr 


Ft    In. 


An  Oak  upon  Inch  Merii),  in  Loch  Lo- 
mond. It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the 
island,  towards  the  east  side,  and  measured 
on  the  22dof  September,  1784 18     } 

It  is  situated  in  a  moorish,  weeping  soil, 
is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  remarkable  for  its 
fine  expanded  head,  without  any  appearance 
as  yet,,  of  tlie  stag  horns.  Ihe  (;ak  on  the 
island,  next  in  size  to  this,  measured  1 J  f. 
2  inches  round. 


Wallace's  Oak,  at  it  has  been  called  for 
^ome  ages,  still  remains  in  tlie  Tor  Wood, 
near  Stirling.  The  old  tradition  of  the 
country,  beai^s;  that  Sir  William  Wallace, 
after  a  lost  battle,  secreted  himself  in  this 
tree,  and  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  encr 
mies.  13y  this  accoimt,  it  behoved  then, 
that  is,  about  500  years  ago,  to  have  been  a 
large  tree.  Whatever  may  be  its  age,  it  cer- 
tainly has  in  its  ruins,  the  appearance  of 
greater  antiquity,  than  what  I  have  ever  ob- 
served in  any  tre^  in  Scotland. 
A4 
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At  a  very  remote  period,  it  has  separat- 
ed in  the  middle,  and  the  one  half  of  it  has 
mouldered  entirely  away.  The  other  half 
remains,  and  is  in  one  place,  about  20  feet 
high.  But  what  the  tree  was  above  this  , 
height,  is  unknown.  All  the  original  part  of 
the  tree  is  putrid,  yet  one  may  perceive,  that 
the  whole  of  it,  from  the  heart  to  tiie  very 
bark,  has  been  red  wood,  and  is  so  hard, 
even  in  its  putrid  state,  as  to  admit  of  a 
polish. 

In  this  ancient  Tor  Wood,  it  stands,  in 
a  manner,  alone.  For  there  are  no  trees, 
nor  any  ruin  of  a  tree  to  be  seen,  that  is 
nearly  coeval.  Compared  to  it,  even  the 
oldest  of  theip  is  but  of  a  very  modem  date. 
The  memory  of  its  having  saved  Wallace, 
has  probably  been  the  means  of  its  preserva- 
tion, when  all  the  rest  of  the  Wood,  at  diffe- 
rent times  has  been  destroyed.  It  has  been 
immemorially  held  in  veneration,  and  is  still 
viewed  in  that  light 

There  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  renovaticm  of 
an  old  tree,  that  sometimes  occurs,  and 
which  has  taken  place  in  this.  A  young 
bark  has  shot  upwards  from  the  root,  in  se- 
veral places,  which  has  formed  fresh 
branches  towards  the  top  of  the  old  trunk. 
This  young  bark  has  spread,  and  still 
spreads  like  a  callus,  over  several  parts  of 


Ft      IlL 
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the  old  tree  that  are  dead ;  and  particularly 
over  a  very  large  arm,  which  has  no  bark  on 
it,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  person 
alive. 

In  1771,  by  the  nearest  guess  that  could 
be  made,  of  the  size  of  this  tree,  from  the 
half  that  remains,  it  has  been  in  circumfe- 
rence, four  feet  above  ground,  about- 22    0 

Its  trunk  has  never  been  tall,  for,  about 
10  feet  from  the  ground,  it  has  divided  into 
several  large  arms,  affording  at  the  place  of 
division,  a  very  convenient  covert  for  a  man. 
One  of  these  arms,  withoift;  any  bark  on  it, 
measured  7^  feet  round. 

The  tree  stands  in  carse  land,  in  a  deep, 
wet  clay  soil.  The  road  that  passes  by  it  in 
the  wood,  is  laid  crossways,  witii  thick 
branches  of  trees,  to  prevent  carriages  from 
sinking  to  the  axles  in  wet  weather. 


In  the  very  old  Oak  wood,  on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Arkeg,  in  Lochaber,  there  are 
many  trees  from  10  to  14  feet  in  girth  :  and 
one  has  been  measured  at  that  place,  which 
was  found  to  be  four  feet  above  gi'ound  •  •  •  •   24     6 

This  is  th^  largest,  of  whicli  we  have  any 
account,  in  Scotland.  But  from  difference 
of  soil  and  climate,  greatly  inferior  to  the 

B  large 
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large  Oaks  in  South  Britain.  Mr.  Beevor  *, 
jan  ingenious  observer  of  the  ti'ees  in  Eng- 
land, informs  us,  that  the  largest  oak  he  had 
3een,  is  that  near  Wetherby,  wliicli  at  the 
height  of  four  feet,  is  40  feet,  6  inches  round. 
But  there  are  others  in  England,  which  are 
^aid  to  be  still  larger. 


FRAXINUS  EXCELSIOR,  Ltk. 


THE   ASU. 


Ft.     Ul 

An  Ash  at  Mellerstain  House,  in  Bcr- 
ynckshke.  It  stands  in  a  plantation,  by  the 
3ide  of  the  east  avenue  to  the  house.  It  is 
a  vigorous  tliriving  tree,  near  80  feet  high, 
and  was  about  80  years  old,  in  September 
l795y  when  it  measured •  •  •     8     1 


An 


*  Bath  Memoirs,  an.  17$0.  i>oL  1.  p.  76 
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Ft.     In. 


An  Ash  in  the  old  cattle,  which  was  an: 
tiently  the  residence  of  tlie  Earfg  of  Lenox, 
jLipon  Inch  Meiin,  in  Loch  Lomond.  It 
grows  in  what  was  the  hall  of  this  castle,  on 
the  top  of  a  vault  It  Is  near  5Q  feet  higl), 
and  on  the  22d  of  September,  1784,  mea- 
sured   • • •  •     8     8 

Tl^is  tree  shews  to  what  a  large  size  the 
Ash  will  aiiive,  in  a  hard,  dry,  and  stony  si- 
tuation. 


An  Aph  ^t  Loudoun  CasUe,  in  Ayr- 
shire. It  stands  in  tlie  fruit  garden,  which 
b  south-west  from  the  castle.  It  is  about 
70  feet  high,  and  on  the  l6th  of  October, 
J776,  measured- : ;  •  • : : 9    7 


An  Ash  near  the  House  of  Games,  in 
the  Isle  of  Bute.  In  the  year  1771,  it  was 
80  years  olcj,  was  about  60  feet  high,  and 
m^^ur^d,  in  the  month  pf  September  in 
that  year •  • • 10  10 


An  Ash  at  Lockwood  in  Annandale.  It 
stands  about  40  yards  south  from  the  old 
castle,  and  in  a  good  soil^  though  in  a  high 


and 
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Ft. 


and  exposed  situation.  On  the  Sdth  of 
AprSy  1773,  it  wa»  a  fresh  vigorous  tree 
about  70  feet  high,  and  measured '  •  •   10    6 


An  Ash  at  Newbottle.  in  Mid  Lothian. 
It  stands  east  from  the  Marquis's  bouse,  in 
the  pleasure  ground,  near  the  river.  On 
tfie  6th  July,   1789r  it  measured U     4 

This  tree  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
thickness  of  its  trunk,  as  for  its  great  height 
It  had  upwards  of  50  feet  of  clear  stem,  was 
evidently  the  tallest  Ash  that  had  been  ob* 
served  in  Scotland,  and  was  presumed  to  be 
a  full  100  feet  high.  Lord  Ancrum  was  so 
gcNxi  as  to  have  it  accurately  measured, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  112  feet  high.  But 
g^reat  part  of  its  head  has  since  been  broken 
over  in  a  storm. 


An  Ash  in  the  Island  of  Loch  Leven, 
in  Fifeshire,  on  the  1 7th  of  September, 
I796f  measured  • 12    0 

There  are  other  very  old  Ash  and  Thorn 
trees  on  the  island,  probably  of  an  aera  not 
much  later  than  the  building  of  the  castle. 


An 
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An  Afih  at  the  ferry  over  the  Tay,  near 
tfie  church  of  Logierait,  in  Peithshire,  in 
July,  1770,  measured • IS    0 

It  is  a  healthy,  well-shaped  ti^ee,  about 
70  feet  high,  and  is  well  kno\vn  in  the 
country,  by  the  nanie  of  the  Ash  tree  of  the 
boat  of  Logierait 


An  Ash,  in  the  church  yard  of  Bonhill, 
in  Dunbartonshire,  in  September,  1784| 
measured 17    9 

But  at  the  height  of  one  foot  above 
ground,  it  was  found  to  be  no  less  than  33 
feet  in  girth.  The  trunk  divides  into  three 
great  arms,  at  the  height  of  six  feet  It 
has  a  vast  spreading  head,  but  is  not  above 
50  feet  hi^. 

This  tree  was  measured  by  Mr  Beevbr* 
in  the  year  1768,  who  found  it  to  be  16  f. 
9  inches  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of 
five  feet  Though  certainly  of  a  great  age, 
it  is  as  firesh  and  vigorous  as  an  Ash  20 
years  old. 


An  Ash  at  Castle  Huntly,  in  the  parish 
of  Longforgan,   in  Perthshire,    called  thte 


Glames 


*  Bath  Memoirs,  1780.  vol.  I.  p.  77. 
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Glames  tree,  in  the  year  1796,  was  found 

a  yard  high,  tomeasure*  * •»  •  •  •    17    0 

Near  the  root,  it  measured  27  feet  *. 


An  Ash  on  Inch  Merin,  in  Loch  Lo- 
mond, in  Dumbartonshire,  in  September, 
1784,  measured 20 


Another  Ash  on  Inch  Merin,  and  not 
fiur  from  the  former,  towards  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  in  September  1784,  mea- 
sured     28     5 

These  two  trees  have  been  broken  over, 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  above  ground, 
much  above  half  a  century  ago ;  as  there  is 
a  group  of  large  bouglis,  growing  from  the 
top  of  their  old  trunks,  as  from  a  pollard. 
Both  trees  are  hollowed,  and  each  forms  a 
great  bulk  of  living  and  dead  timber,  strange- 
ly mixed  and  interwoven  by  a  succession  of 
growths. 


Near  the  house  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, tliere  is  a  very  antietit  and  remark- 


♦  Stat.  Hist.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  467. 
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able  Ash,  the  property  of  Colonel  SmoUet, 
of  the  guards,  who  lived  a  short  but  most 
meritorious  life,  and  lately  died  a  most  ho- 
norable deat^i.  Being  a  sort  of  family  tree 
of  the  Smollets,  it  has  formerly  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  sloping  bank  of  earth,  about 
three  feet  of  perpendiculai'  height,  designed 
for  its  preservation,  and  which  to  a  great 
degree,  has  answered  the  purpose.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  a  little  above  the  top  of  the 
bank,  or  about  four  feet  above  the  natural 
surface,  diis  remarkable  tree  measured*  •  •  •   34     1 

At  the  height  of  four  feet  above  this 
bank,  it  measured  21  feet  3  inches.  And 
at  the  height  of  12  feet  from  the  ground, 
immediately  under  the  three  great  arms  into 
which  it  divides,  22  feet  9  inches.  At  the 
junction  of  these  arms,  the  leading  trunk, 
had  above  a  century  ago  been  broken  over, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  tree  had  be- 
come hollowed.  One  of  these  arms  mea- 
sured 10  feet  4  inches,  another  1 1,  and  the 
tiiird  12  feet  in  girth:  and  yet  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  original  branches,  but  only 
pollards  formed  after  the  trunk  was  broken 
over. 

Many  years  ago,  the  tree  being  hollow- 
ed, and  open  on  one  side,  the  opening  was 
formed  into  a  door,  and  the  rotten  part  of 
the  tree  scooped  out    In  this  way,  a  small 

room 
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room  was  formeci  within  the  trunk,  of  the 
following  dimensions. 

It  is  9  feet  1  inch  in  diameter.  Its  roof 
is  conical,  and  1 1  feet  high.  It  is  floored, 
and  surrounded  with  a  hexagonal  bench,  on 
which  eighteen  people  can  sit,  with  a  table 
in  the  middle.  And  above  the  do(wr,  there 
axe  five  small  leaden  windows. 

Though  the  tree  has  decayed  in  the 
heart,  it  continues  to  live  in  the  bark,  and 
to  form  a  great  deal  of  new  wood.  The 
whole  trunk,  which  is  a  vast  mass,  is  thickly 
covered  with  fresh,  vigorous  branches,  and 
by  this  sort  of  renovation,  may  continue  to 
live,  no  body  can  say  how  long. 


t   .'   Id. 


An  Ash,  in  the  church  yard  of  Kilmalie, 
in  Lochaber,  the  parish  church  of  the  Lo- 
chiel  family.  This  was  long  considered  as 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in  the 
Highlands.  It  was  held  in  reverence  by  Lo- 
chiel,  and  his  numerous*  kindred  and  clan, 
for  many  generations,  which  probably  has- 
tened its  destruction.  For,  in  the  year 
1746,  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiery  to  the 
ground.  Its  remains  were  examined  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1764.  Its  circuit,  at  the 
ground,  could  then  be  traced,  most  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  putrid  trunk  being 

2  -       several 
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Kverel  inches,  and  others,  a)>out  a  foot, 
alxnre  the  surface  of  the  ^urth.  Its  diameter, 
in  one  direction,  was  17  feet  3  inches,  and 
the  cross  dimneter,  2.1  feet .  Its  drcumfe* 
rence  at  the  ground,  taken  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  Butter,  Esquire,  of  Faskaly,  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  at 

Fort  WilUam,  was-  •  •  • 58    0 

It  stood  in  a  rich  deep  soil^  only  about 
30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Lo- 
chlel,  with  a  small  rivulet  runmng  within  a 
few  paces  of  it  No  information  could  be 
obtained  concerning,  the  exact  size  of  the 
trunL  A  person  present,  who  had  been 
well  «^:quainted  with  the  tree,  described  it 
as  being  oif  a  vast  bulk,  but  not  tall,  as  it  di* 
vided  into  three  great  arms,  about  eight  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  place  was  visited 
a^dn  in  the  year  1771,  when  the  above  ves- 
tiges of  ^hk  tree  were  quite  obliterated.  The 
circumference  of  this  tre&4s  die  largest  that 
has  yet  been  noticed  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
Umd.  But  if  the  Bdnhiil  tree  above  describe 
ed,  could  be  measured  at  the  groimd,  it 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  as  exten- 
sive. 


B  ULMUS 
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XJLMUS  CAMPEStRtS,  tik. 


SCOTS   ELM. 


fU  Ut 


As  Cljn»  being  the  first  tree»  on  the;  left 
hand,  without  the  door,  which  opens  at  the 
end  of  the  walk,  at  the  head  of  tiie  CoUegp 
garden  at  Glasgow,  On  the  1st  of  Jtme, 
1764,  it  measured 8    S 


An  Elm,  being  the  first  tree  on  the  left 
hand,  without  the  door,  which  opens  to  the 
rivulet,  at  the  foot  of  the  College  garden,  in 
Glasgow.  On  the  1st  of  Jime»  1764  it 
measured ••     9 


An  Elm,  north  firom  the  House  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  in  Nithsdale,  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall  of  the  gardens.  On  the  fiSd  of  April, 
1773,  it  measured 9 


An 
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An  Elm,  at  Newbottle  Abbey,  in  Mid 
Lothian,  which  stands  north-west  from  the 

house.    On  the  6th  of  July   1789}  mea- 
sured  • 10    4 

It  seems  to  be  omtemporary  with  the 
old  Plane  trees,  which  stand  next  to  it,  and 
which  were  planted  before  the  Reformation. 
But  it  is  neither  so  large,  nor  has  it  so  much 
the  appearance  of  age 


An  Ebn,  in  the  parish  oi*  Roxburgh,  in 
Tiviotdale,  called  the  Tiysting  Tree,  was 
measmed  in  the  year  179^  *  and  found  to 
be  in  girth,  about 30    0 

Though  the  Scots  Elm  abounds  with  us, 
both  in  natural  woods  and  plantations,  yet 
in  England,  where  it  is  called  the  Wych 
Elm,  it  is  often  to  be  seen  of  a  much  larger 
size.  The  Wych  Elm  alf  Bradley  church, 
in  Suffolk,  measured  an.  17^7,  5  feet  high, 
26  feet  3' inches  f.  And  Dr.  Plot  gives  an 
account  of  a  Wych  Elm  in  Stafibrdshiif, 
wliiidi'Was  51  feet  in  circumference,  at  the 
but  end  :t^. 

B*3  FAGU* 

*  Stat.  Hist.  t!d«  xis.  9,  134. 

f  Bath  M«m9ir6, 1780.  v«l.  i.  p*  77. 

X  Flot^  Nat.  Hist,  of  Staffordshir«,  p.  fill. 
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I'liE  largest  Beech  at  Bargaly^  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Galloway,  was  measured  in 
September,  1780,  and  found  to  be 8    0 

This  tree  had  a  clean  trunk  of  30  feet, 
and  was  about  80  feet  high.  It  was  planted 
in  the  year  1697,  in  a  rich  soil,  and  in  our 
best  cUmate. 


The  large  Beech  at  Newbotde  Abbey, 
standing  on  the  lawn  behind  the  house.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  1789,  it  measured 17    0 

A  vigorous  and  healthy  tree,  w  ith  an  im- 
mense head.  The  span  of  its  branches  was 
89  feet 

A  Beech,  at  Taymouth,  of  a  like  size, 
and  seemingly  coeval  with  this,  was  over- 
ly d 
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turned  by  a  storm,  some  years  ago,  when 
it  had  arrived  at  above  16  feet  in  girth. 


The  lar^  Beech  at  Ormistonhall,  in  East 
Lothian,  was  measqred  on  the  10th  of  iVIay, 
1762,  when  it  was*  •  •  •  • 18     IQ 


The  large  Bee^  near  the  House  of  Ox- 
enford,  in  Mid  Lothian,  was  measured  on 
the  6&  of  June,  1763.  At  the  height  of 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was 19    6 

But  by  laying  the  line  so  close,  as  to 
measure  all  the  angles  of  the  trunk,  its  girth 
at  that  height,  was  24  feet  9  inches.  This 
fine  tree  was  then  upon  the  decay.  It  is 
probably  the  oldest  t)f  its  kind  in  Scotland. 


The  Beech  was  not  copiously  planted  inl  Scot- 
land, till  a  little  before  and  after  the  Revolution;  and 
the  trees  planted  about  that  period,  do  now  form  in 
many  places,  considerable  timber,  as  at  Inveraray, 
Amiston,  Hopetoun  House,  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
four  trees  last  mentioned,  which  appear  to  be  nearly 
contemporary,  are  of  a  much  more  remote  aera. 
They  seem  to  have  been  planted  single,  and  merely 

B3  as 
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as  a  carious  foreign  tree,  in  the  garden  of  some  emi- 
nent person.  Fcom  their  dimensions,  and  manner  of 
growth,  they  may  be  presumed,^  at  least,  to  have  been 
planted  between  the  years  1540,  and  1560.  So  that 
they  may  now  be  estimated  at  between  240  and  260 
years  old.  From  the  static  of  the  Ormistonhall,  and 
Kewhottle  tree,  it  may  be  concluded^  that  the  Beech, 
if  it  meets  with  no  accident,  will  grow  with  sound 
timber,  for  at  least  250  years. 


ACERPSEITDO.PLATANUS,  Lin. 


THF  PUINE. 
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A  PiANE,  at  Redhall,  in  1^  LotlMn,  ' 
in  the  walk  leadmg  dowp  from  the  house  to 
tl^  garden,  on  the  tt^  of  October,  1796^ 
was ,•.,...., «    9 


AVlm 
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the  south  9id«  of  the  walk  in  the  shrubb^^ 
leading  to  tl^e  gainlen.  On  die  I5th  <tf 
Septembei^  179^^  it  way  about  60  fi^  U^ 
and  measured  ••  * *•• ^    <$ 


A  Plane  at  Lochwood,  in  Annandale. 
It  stands  ippar  the  mm  <tf  the  <^  castle,  <m 
the  west  sid^^and  eoeasured  on  the  fidth  <^ 
April,  177$  - 9    9 

It  was  then  a  firo6h  vigoroui  tree,  about 
50  feet  high,  and  not  in  the  least  wind* 
waved,  thou^  in  a  very  high  and  exposed    ' 
sibiation. 


A  Plane,  at  fiedhall,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
It  stands  on  the  road  to  the  garden,  but  not 
iar  firom  the  door  of  the  house.  On  the  3d 
of  October,  1798,  it  measured*  • 9 


A  Plane,  at  Newbottle  Abbey,  in  Mid- 
Lothian.  It  stands  north-east  firom  the 
house,  towards  the  river,  and  on  the  6th  of 

July,  1789,  measured -  •    9    11 

B4  This 
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This  tree  is  not  so  remarkaUe  for  its 
larg^  trunk,  as  for  ite  great  height  Itftwds 
near  the  very  tall  ash  formerly  mentioned.  It 
was  measured  at  the  same  time,  and  found 
to  be  100  feet  high.  It  is  probably  there- 
fore,  the  tallest  plane  in  Scotland 


A  Plane,  at  Nisbet,  in  Berwickshire.  It 
stands  on  the  lawn,  behind  the  house,  and  is 
the  largest  tree  about  the  place: '  It  is  be- 
tween 60  and  70  feet  hi^  and  measured 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1795  W    S 

The  Plane  trees  already  mentioned,  and  even 
those  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  much  older  date,  have 
still  the  appearance  of  being  unimpaii^  The  Plane 
is  certainly  a  very  long-lived  tree.  One  wascut  down 
some  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Moffat,  whidh^was 
13  feet  8  inches  in  ^rth,  four  feet  high;  and  yet  the 
whole  of  this  great  trunk  was  sound  timber,  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference.— —Planes  have  been 
sold  within  these  few  years,  at  Castle  Huntly,  11^ 
Perthshire,  for  13L  and  141.  each*. 

A  Plane, 


Sut.  Hist.  voL  adz.  p.  467. 
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A  Plane,  in  the  garden,  al  Castle  Men- 
zks,  in  Perthshire/ in  Septembeir,  17789 
measured 16    g 


A  Plane,  at  Calder  House,  in  Mid  Lo  , 
thian.     It  stands  in  the  pleasure  ground,  on 
the  road  from  the  house,    down   to  the 
church.     On  t.e  4th  of  October,   1799,  it 
measured • 17    7 

But,  when  the  line  was  led  along  the  sur&ce  of 
the  concavi  e  ,  it  measured  at  the  same  height,  18 
feet  3  inches.  At  the  ground,  it  measured  20  feet, 
5  inches.  Its  trunk  is  12  feet  high,  and  then  divides 
into  five  great  arms.  Its  branches  extend  in  diame^ 
ter,  about  60  feet* 

.  This  tree  is  known  to  have  been  planted  before 
the  Keformation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  tiian 
300  years  old,  yet  has  the  appearance  of  bemg  per- 
fectly sound.  It  was  the  tree,  to  which  long  ago,  the 
inm  jugs  at  this  place,  were  fastened.  The  tree 
came  gradually  to  grow  over  them,  and  they  have  for 
a  considerable  time,  been  completely  inclosed  in  its 
trunk.  At  the  place  where  they  were^  inclosed,  there 
is  a  great  protuberance  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree, 
at  the  height  ot  between  four  and  five  feet 

A  Plane, 
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A  Plane,  at  Newbottle  Abbey,  situated 
north-west  finom  tbe  bsme,  apd  tbe  largMt 
tree  of  the  Idbd,  about,  tbe -pWre.  On  tbe 
6tb  of  July,  1789,  it  measured 18    7 

At  the  hei^t  of  8^  feet  fix>m  the  ground,  it  was 
24  feet  4  inches,  and  is  about  70  feet  hig^.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  but  seems  still  to 
be  sound.  Many  other  planes  at  Newbottle,  were 
I^anted  befwe  the  Reformation,  and  ai^)arentljr 
about  the  same  time  with  this,  though  they  are  infe- 
rior in  size.  This  tree  has  probably  been  planted 
be£3re  the  year  1530. 


The  jfirst  barren  trees  planted  in  Scotland,  were 
those  of  exotic  growth;  such  as  the  Plane,  Elder, 
Beech,  Chesnut,  Ume^  and  Pitch  and  Silver  Fir. 
These,  at  the  time,  were  planted  in  gardens,  rather 
from  curiosity,  or  for  ornament,  than  for  use.  We 
have  no  planted  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  or  Fir,  of  such  an 
old  date ;  as  the  country  was  then  full  of  natural 
woods  composed  of  those  trees^  and  littie  demand  for 
them. 
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Two   Chesnut  trees,  at  lEtosebank,  in  ^ 

Mid  Lothian.  Mr.  Davidson  planted  two 
Chesnuts,  in  the  paxterre,  before  his  house, 
at  thi$  pl^$;  in  the  year  1729.  The  two 
trees  which  sprang  from  them,  were  mea- 
sured in  July,  1761,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  in  girth • -     5    4 

Whether  or  not  these  two  tfees  remain,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  this  stage  of  their  growth,  shews  the  quick 
^  beneficial  progress  of  the  Chesnut 


ft    Id. 

A  Chfisnut,  at  LochaeU,  in  Af gyMMr^ 
pibated  w^  a  variety  of  other  esotic  tnses, 
l»y  the  late  Sk  Duncan  Campbell,  was  in 

/«ly,  177* 5    P 

It 
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It  was  then  athriving  tree,  30  feet  hig^  and  jitft 
36  years  cid. 


ft    la. 

A  Chesnut  at  Bargaly,  m  the  Stewartry 
of  Galloway,  was  measured  in  September, 
1780:  a  very  tall  tree,  about  80  f.  high, 
and  in  circumference  • 7    3 


A  Chesnut,  at  Newbottle,  m  Mid  Lo- 
thian, being  the  tree  of  this  kind,  that  stands 
nearest  the  house.  It  has  still  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  vigorous  tree,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1789,  measured 11     9 


There  are  some  very  large  chesnut  trees 
at  Lord  Gray's  house  of  Kinfauns,  in  Perth- 
shire. The  largest  of  them  was  cut  down  in 
October,  I76O,  and  measured  • 22     8 

This  tree  was  supposed  by  the  proprietor,  to  be 
above  200  years  old.  All  the  branches  had  leaves 
and  fruit  upon  them^  the  year  it  was  cut,  thou^  the 
trunk  was  found  entirely  decayed.  The  cellular  sub* 
stance  was  shrunk,  and  jqpparently  much  consumed,  so 

that 
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that  AA  wood  appearied  to  the  eye,  like  aspolige,  M 
of  small  holes.  The  ligneous  fibres  being  left  nakedj 
appeared  much  more  conspicuous,  and  were  far  more 
easily  traced  than  in  sound  wood<  One  instance^ 
amimg  many,  to  shew,  that  the  cdlular  substance  has 
no  immediate  concern  in  the  formation  of  the  flower 
and  frmt,  but  serves  chiefly  as  a  reservoir  of  the  sap 
to  the  filnrous  part 


Ft    In. 

The  great  Chesnut,  which  stood  at  Fin- 
haven,  in  Forfiu-shire,  was  long  accounted 
tiie  largest  tree  in  Scodand.  In  the  year 
1760,  a  great  part  of  the  trunk  of  this  re- 
markable tree,  and  some  of  its  branches,  re- 
mained. The  measures  of  this  tree  were 
taken  before  two  Justices  of  the  peace,  in 
the  year  1744.  By  an  attested  copy  of  this 
measur^nent,  it  appeared  at  that  time,  that 
at  half  a  foot  above  the  ground,  it  was*  •  •  •  42     8^ 

As  this  Chesnut  appears  from  its  dimensions,  to 
have  been  planted  about  500  years  ago ;  it  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  oldest  planted  tree  that  is  extant, 
or  that  we  have  any  account  of,  in  Scotland.     ^ 

There  was  a  Chesnut  also,  of  surprising  bulk 
at  Leven  Side,  in  Dnubaitonshire.  It  was  over- 
thrown by  the  hurricane,  on  the  13th  of  January, 

1739, 
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1739)  but  its  precise  dimemk)M  ham  B0t,  beta  fM* 
isrved. 

In  Enghoid,  the  Chesnut  is  still  more  ramrlaiUt 
for  its  g^wth.  In  the  year  1759i  ^  Chesnut  in  Xiwl 
Ducies  gardei^  in  GtoeesCer^iira,  nieasiired  46  feet| 
6  ioeheS)  six  teejt  hi^*.  And  Bradley  meations.  ^ 
Chesnut  at  Tartworth,  in  Glocestershire,  wbicb  mea* 
sured  51  feet  in  circumference,  six  feet  above 
ground  f- 

¥nm  these  instances,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
Chesnut  grows  much  faster,  and  to  a  greater  size^ 
than  the  oak,  both  m  South  and  North  Britain,  and 
more  so  in  Scotlaiid,  than  perhaps  any  other  A>rest 
tree. 


*  Bath  Memoirs,  1780.  voL  i.  p.  Tf8« 

f  Bi^dley^  PkHosopIiicftl  Accom^  of  Ao  Wotto  otlKmrna 
Lond.  1739.  >p.  MI. 
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SCOTS    FIR. 


Ft.    U 

In  the  year  1740,  the  .late  3ir  James 
Nasmyth  formed  at  New  Posso,  in  Tweed- 
dale,  a  very  extenfive  Fir  plantation,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  barren  hill,  of  considerable 
height  In  the  year  1767,  many  of  the 
trees  m  this  plantation  measured « •     4    0 

At  that  time  also^  many  of  them  ccmtained  ftom 
&ur  to  sk  inches  of  red  wood. 


At  Auchinkck,  in  Ayr^ure,  an.  1766,  the  Firs  ia 
a  plantatbn  forty  fiv«  years  old,  and  in  which  they 
stood  only  seven  feet  distant,  sold  for  5s.  a  fdeea 


A  Fir^  at  Guaeron;  in  Dunbarton^irei 
on  the  shore  of  Jjoch  Lomond,  below  the 
bouse^  measured  in  September,   1784*  *••     7    3 

A  Fir 
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A  Fir,  at  Barpily,  in  the  Stewaitry  of 
Galloway,  being  then  tte  largest  about  tiie 
place,  measured  in  September,  1780 9    3 

This  tree  was  near  90  feet  hij^  with  22  feet  of 
clear  stem,  and  was  planted  an.  l697«     In  the  year 
1779,  another  Fir  of  the  same  age  was  cut  at  this 
*  place,  which  contained  90  feet  of  timber. 


Ft.'  In. 

A  Fir,  at  Castle  Huntly,  in  Perthshire, 
measured  in  the  year  1796,  at  the  hei^t  of 
three  feet  above  ground *  •  13    6 

It  measured  close  to  the  ground,  19  feet,  and  it  is 
likely,  may  be  the  largest  planted  Fir  in  the  country. 

The  Firs  in  the  Highlands,  by  the  ^slowness  of 
their  growth,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  excellency 
of  their  timber,  than  for  their  great  size.  Few  trees 
of  this  kind  were  planted  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Since  that  period,  they  have  been 
planted  indeed  every  where,  in  abundance ;  but  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  arrive  at  perfection,  or  at  their 
fiill  size.  The  fir  is  a  tree  that  will  grow  400  years. 
In  Sweden,  360  circles  have  been  numbered  in  a  Fir, 
that  was  composed  entirely  of  sound  wood.    The 

planted 
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planted  Scots  Fir  is  at  present  depreciated,  because  it 
Consists  of  white,  soft,  perishable  wood.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case.  But  the  defect  is  chiefly  owing,  not 
to  soil,  or  situation,  but  merely  to  want  of  age  in  the 
tree.  In  the  course  of  years,  that  white  wood  will 
becoBie  red ;  and  the  planted  Fir  from  time  to  time, 
will  becGme  xaore  and  more  valuable  in  quaUty,  and 
be  held  in  greater  estimation. 


HNUS  ABIES,  Lijf . 


SPRUCE  FIR* 


Ft.    i». 
A  Spruce  Fir,  at  Bargaly,  in  the  Stewart- 

ry  of  Galloway,  in  September,  1780^  mea- 
sured   •  i 5     2 

This  tree  had  25  feet  of  clear  stem.     It 
Was  80  feet  high,  and  about  83  years  old. 

Another,  but  not  near  so  high,   mea- 

4uted 6    6 

C  A  Spruce 
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#1     In. 

A  Spruce  Fir,  the  largest  iti  the  gardens, 
At  Castle  Menzies,  ill  Perthshire,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  was  6o  feet  high,  and  measured    9     0 

The  largest  trees  were  formerly  at  Drumlanerig. 
They  were  planted  aboiit  the  year  1686,  and  being 
situated  in  ground  full  of  weeping  springs,  rose  to  a 
great  size.  They  were  in  fiiU  vigour,  when  cutdoAvn 
a  few  years  ago,  but  their  dhnensions  were  not  exact- 
ly taken. 

The  Spnice  t'ir  has  been  copiously  planted,  but 
tiot  often  in  its  proper  soil.  For  this  reason,  we  sel- 
dom see  it  a  lai'ge  and  vigorous  tre6.  On  a  dry  soil, 
it  makes  for  some  years,  a  very  pleasant  appearance, 
and  soon  flowers,  but  soon  ceases  to  be  luxuriant 
For',  when  this  tree,  oi*  any  others,  of  the  Fir  or  Pine 
kind,  produce  cones  while  they  are  yet  young,  it  is 
certain,  that  they  are  not  in  their  proper  soil  and  si- 
tuation. This  premature  fructification  is  always  ac- 
companied with  a  stunted  growth. 

The  Spruce  Fir  only  affords  the  white  deal 
brought  from  tlie  Baltick.  The  best  red  Fir  brought 
from  that  country,  and  from  Norway,  is  the  produce 
of  the  Scots  Fir. 
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PINUS  PICEA,  tm. 


THE  SILVEE  FIR* 


Ft     ti. 

A  FILTER  Fir  at  Lochnell,  in  Argyle- 
sftiire,  in  July,  1771,  measured 6    6 

It  was  about  60  feet  high,  and  only  36 
years  old. 

Another  of  the  same  age,  measured  7  feet  four 
inches,  at  the  ground,  and  6  feet  3  inches,  at  the 
height  of  four  feet 


Ft  Id« 

.  A  Silver  Fijf,  at  Bargaly,  ih  the  Stewart- 
i*y  of  Galloway,  in  Septembei*,  1780,  mea- 
sured      8     0 

This  tree  was  planted  an.  1797-  It  had  a  cleax 
tfunk  of  35  feet,  and  was  about  100  feet  high.  Ano- 
ther Silver  Fir  of  the  same  age,  was  cut  at  this  place, 
in  the  year  1780,  which  contained  100  feet  of  tim- 

c  2  ber. 
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ber.     But  for  the  growth  of  a  tree,  there  are  few 
more  select  spots  in  Scotland,  than  Bargaly. 


Ft.    In. 

A  Silver  Fir,  at  the  House  of  Polkem- 
met,  in  West  Lothian,  in  October  1799, 
measured  10    0 

This  tree  i^as  planted  in  the  year  1705.  ft  is 
at  present  little  above  50  feet  high.  But  25  feet  of 
its  top  were  broken  over  by  a  hurricane,  about  30 
years  ego.  Its  top  now  consists  of  many  pottard 
shoots,  which  have  sprung  from  the  broken  trunk. 


Ft      llL 

A  S&ver  Fir,  in  the  old  garden,  at 
tVoodhouselee,  in  Mid  Lothian,  was,  in 
March  1793 11     1 

This  tree,  in  March,  1759,  measured  7  feet  4 
inches.  It  was  planted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  has  for  several  years  beea  upon 
tiie  decay. 


A  Silver 
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Ft.     IlL 

A  Sflver  Fir,  at  Drmnletfierig,  in  Niths- 
^ale,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1773,  iheasuied 
exactly • • 12    0 

This  was  the  largest  of  six  trees,  which  stood  in  a 
row,  neas  the  castle  of  BrumlaneiTg.  They  were 
placed  only  12  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  yet 
the  other  five  were  all  above  10  feet  in  girth.  They 
were  planted  in  the  year  I69O,  and  were  all  about 
80  feet  high.  They  stood  in  a  forced  soil,  perfectly 
dry,  and  were  then  evidently  on  the  dechne.  Their 
timber,  however,  was  still  somid,  and  much  com- 
mended by  all  the  people  who  used  it. 

The  Silver  Fir  is  a  tre^  of  a  very  quick  growth, 
but  not  long  lived.  In  a  low  country,  and  in  a  dry 
soil,  its  decay  seems  to  commence  within  a  century. 
But  in  a  mountainous  and  wet  situation,  as  in  tlie 
Italian  alps,  it  is  probably  more  durable.  Mr.  Mar- 
sham  *  informs  us,  that  in  the  dock  yards  at  Venice, 
he  saw  Silver  and  Spruce  Fii^s  above  1120  feet  in 
length ;  and  one,  which  was  1 17  feet  long,  wa$  18 
ifichea  in  diameter,  at  the  small  end.  Such  trees 
were  probably  of  an  age  much  beyond  a  century.  At 
Bargfidy,  where  both  these  trees  were  planted  in  con- 
siderabie  numbei^s,  in  the  same  situation,  and  at  the 

c  3  saine 


Bath  Memoirs,  1780.  voh  i.  p  78. 
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saipe  time,  it  appeared,  that  the  Silver  Fir  is  a  tree  of 
a  much  quicker  ^d  larger  growth  than  the  Spruce. 

The  first  Silvier  Firs  m  England,  were  planted  ix^ 
Harefield  Park  in  Middlesex,  an.  l603.  In  the  year 
J  679,  the  largest  of  them  was  13  feet  in  girth  at  bot- 
^m,  81  feet  high,  and  containi&d  146  feet  of  ^oo() 
timber*. 


PINUS  LARIX,  Lin. 


THE   LARCH. 


Ft.    In. 

A  LARCH,  in  the  Manse  garden  of  Mof- 
fat, in  September,  1785,  was -    2     3 

This  tree  was  then  28  feet  10  inches  high,  axid  16 
years  old  from  the  seed.  It  was  transplanted  from 
the  seed  \>ed  at  two  years  old,  kept  three  years  in  the 

nursery, 


^  Evelyn's  Sylva,  p.  283. 
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nursery,  and  then  planted  where  it  now  stands^  wlien 
it  was  five  feet  h^h. 


Ft.    la. 

In  Mr.  Stirling's  garden  at  Leadliills,  in 
Clydesdale,  there  is  a  row  of  Larch  trees, 
which  were  planted  an.  1748.  The  largest 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1773,  Mas  about 
40  feet  high,  and  measured 2     3 

This  garden  is  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  is 
the  highest  in  Scotland,  being  more  than  l600  feet 
above  the  sea.  *  This  tree  shews  the  progi'ess  of  the 
Larch,  at  that  great  height,  in  the  course  of  25  years. 
The  Ash,  Beech,  Scots  Elm,  and  Plane,  were  planted 
here  at  the  same  time,  but  none  of  them  were  eidier 
so  large,  or  of  such  a  vigorous  groMth  ^s  the  Larch. 


A  Larch  in  tlie  gardens,  at.  Dunkeld, 
about  50  feet  high,  and  43  yeai^s  old,  mea- 
sured in  July,  1770  •  • 4     2 

This  was  one  of  the  two  first  lurches  that  were 

plapted  in  Scotland.     They  were  sent  down  fioin 

London,  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  the  3'ear  1727, 

alqng  with  some  orange  trees,  and  other  greenhouse 

c  4  plantS;, 
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plants.  They  were  kept  with  these,  tot  two  or  three 
years,  in  pots,  in  a  greenhouse,  as  rare  exotic  trees. 
But  when  their  hardy  nature  came  to  be  kno\\Ti,  they 
were  planted  out  in  the  garden.  This  tree,  that  re- 
mains, has  a  fine  appearance,  notwithstanding  the 
errors  of  its  education. 

Ft.    In, 

But,  in  the  Dunkeld  gardens,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  number  of  Larch 
ti-ees,  above  60  feet  high,  and  only  28  years 
old,  several  of  which  measured 5     5 

The  Duke  of  Athol,  at  this  titne,  an. 
1770,  had  planted  about  half  a  million  of 
Inarches. 


A  Larch  at  Polkemmet,  in  West  Lo- 
thian, being  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind, 
about  the  place,  measured  in  October  1799}     5     Q 

It  was  planted  in  the  year  1760. 


A  Larch,  at  Orford  House,  near  War- 
rington, in  Lancashire.  It  stands  before  the 
court,  in  the  way  to  the  fruit  garden,  and 
measured  in  October,  1772  •  •  •  • 5 


This 
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This  tree  wgs  also  brought  from  London,  in  a  pot» 
in  Ae  year  1 729,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  a  green- 
house, by  the  venerable  Mr.  Blackbourae,  of  Or- 
ford. 


Ft.    In. 

A  Larch,  at  Blairdrummond,  in  Perth-^ 
shire,  which  stands  in  a  plantation,  on  the 
bank  behind  the  house.   On  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1777,  it  measured 6    6 

One  foot  above  ground^  it  measured  8  feet  3  in- 
ches ;  and  measured  geometncaUy,  wag  found  to  be 
83  feet  high. 

This  tree  had  been  measured  in  June,  1771, 
when  it  was  6  feet  in  girth,  iour  feet  high ;  and  7  f» 
S  inches  near  the  ground 


At  the  Heufte  of  Killearn,  in  Stirling- 
shire, there  are  several  Larches,  which  ^ 
the  thickest  part  of  their  mmk,  ao.  1794^ 
v/ere • 9    0 

They  were  planted  about  sixty  years  ago, 
find  are  near  100  feet  high  * 

jESCULUS 


*  0lat,  Ktt.  tA  «¥!.  m  lU. 
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iESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM,  LiK, 


HORSE   CHESNUT. 


A  HORSE  Chesnut,  at  Bargaly,  in  Gallo- 
way, in  September,  1780,  measured 6  10 

This  tree  was  83  years  old,  and  near  80 
feet  high*. 

iTie  planting  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  in  Britain,  is 
not  of  a  very  old  date.  The  tree  m  as  first  brought 
from  the  East  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1550. 
A  branch  of  the  tree,  with  flowers,  was  received  by 
CluaiuSj  from  Vienna,  in  the  year  1603,  He  had 
never  seen  it  till  that  time,  and  gave  the  first  figure 
of  it,  in  the  year  1605  f-  The  tree  was  not  planted 
at  Paris,  till  the  year  l6l6;  and  was  probably  first 

planted 


*  A  Horse  Chesnut  at  I^atton,  in  West  LotUan,  measure^ 
XI  feet  4  inches,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
f  Clusii  £xoticorum,  libri  x.  an.  1605.  foL 
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planted  in  En^and  about  that  time,  or  soon  after. 
The  two  trees  on  the  lawn,  which  was  formerly  the 
garden,  at  New  Posso,  in  Tweedale,  are  perhaps  the 
largest  in  North  Britain,  and  probably  the  oldest,  as 
they  are  known  to  be  about  150  years  old. 

When  the  Horse  Chesnut  is  in  flower,  it  is  the 
most  ornamental  of  all  our  forest  trees.  The  qua- 
lities of  the  timber  are  litde  known,  but  the  nuts  are 
an  excellent  food  for  deer  and  for  hogs.  They  also 
possess  a  detergent  quality,  and  serve  in  some  de- 
gree, as  a  soap.  They  are  used  in  Ireland  ^,  to 
whiten  flax  and  cloth ;  and  for  this  purpose  are  rapp- 
ed into  water,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  macer^ 
for  some  time. 


♦  Dr.  Rutty's  JJat.  Histf  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  vol.  1. 
p.' 107. 
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TAXUS  BACCATA,  Lin. 


THE   YEV. 


ft    Ilk 

A  Yew,  in  the  garden  adjcxning  to  the 
old  A*rbey  of  Dryburgh,  in  Tiviotdale,  on 
Ae  21st  of  June,  1763)  measured 6  11 

It  was  nearly  of  the  same  girth  8  feet  high, 
where  it  divided  into  branches,  but  measured  at  the 
ground,  9  feet  9^  inches.  It  was  not  much  above 
20  feet  high,  but  appeared  thriving  and  vigorous, 
though  probably  planted  before  the  Reformation.  A 
person  who  had  known  it  for  60  years,  M'as  not  sen- 
sible of  any  great  alteration  in  its  appearance* 


A  Yew,  at  Bonhill,  in  Dunbartonshire. 
It  stands  between  the  house,  and  the  river 
Leven  ;  was  about  30  feet  high,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1784,  and  measured 9    4 

* 

1  A  Yew, 
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Ft    In. 

A  Yew,  in  the  ^deH  at  Broich,  in  Stir- 
lingshire,  measured  an.  1794,  attliehe^it 
of  t\^'o  feet •    10    0 

It  is  about  50  feet  hi^.  Its  branches  spread  in 
eircumference,  140  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  200^ 
or  300  years  old  *. 


ft    lo. 
A  Yew  tree,  in  the  garden  at  Onniston 

Hall,  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  1 0th  of  May, 

J7fi2,  measured 10    3 


A  Yew,  at  Balikinrain,  in  Stirlingshire, 
measured  an.  1794  f * 10    8 


A  Yew,  at  the  House  of  Rosedoe,  in 
Dunbartonshire,  an.  1795,  at  2^  feet  above 
ground,  measured;}: 12    6 

A  Yew, 


*  Stat.  Hist.  vol.  XV.  p.  328.         t  Ih.  vol.  xvi«  p.  111. 
f  lb.  vol.  xvii.  p.  24$« 
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Fl    Id. 

A  Yew,  in  the  island  of  Inch  Lonach,  in 
Loch  Lomond^  measured  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, 1770-  • • 10    7 

This  tree  was  abcAit  40  feet  hi^,  but  another 
tree,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  islanci^  though  not 
so  tall,  measured  13  feet  in  girth. 

On  the  island,  there  is  an  extensive  natural 
wood  of  Yew,  M'hich  consists  entirely  of  old  trees ; 
bs  the  herd  of  deer  which  has  been  long  kept  upon 
it,  prevents  ainy  young  trees  fix>m  getting  up:  Many 
of  these  Yews,  when  they  have  began  to  decay,  have 
sent  up  shoots  from  the  root,  close  to  the  old  trunk. 
A  number  of  these  coalesce,  and  form  at  last  a  com- 
pleat  new  trunk,  at  the  side  of  which  the  old  one  con- 
tinues to  decay.  In  this  way  the  tree  comes  to  be 
regenerated  from  the  root. 


Ft.    In. 

The  great  Yew,  at  Fortbgal,  in  Perth-' 
slure.     This  remarkable  tree  still  remains*. 
:  It  ^-as  twice  measured  by  the  Hon.  Judge 

\  Barrington,    who,    before  the    year  1770, 

^  found  it  to  be  in  circumference,   though 

without  mentioning  at  \\hat  height* 5i    0 

The 

*  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  lix.  an.  1770.  p.  3j^ 
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The  Yew  has  always  been,  and  still  is  an  indi- 
genous tree  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Bemera,  adjacent  to  the  Sound  of 
Mull.  The  late  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  cut  a  Yew 
upon  that  island,  of  a  vast  size.  Its  precise  dimen- 
sions were  not  preserved,  but  the  timber  of  it  deeply 
loaded  a  Highland  six  oared  boat;  and  was  sufficient 
to  form  a  large  ele^mt  staircase,  in  the  house  of 
ix)chnell,  which  was  afterwards  burnt 


BETtJLA  ALBA,  Lin. 


THE    JBIRCH. 


,  Ft.     IB. 

A  M-ecping  Birch,  at  Ballogie,  in  the  pa- 
lish of  Birse,  in  Aberdeenshire,  measured 
an.  1792 5    0 

It  has  a  straight  clear  stem,  of  above  50  feet,  all 
nearly  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  is  judged  to  be 
about  100  feet  high*. 

In 

*  Stat.  Hist.  vol.  IX.  p.  129. 
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Ft    tiu 

In  the  forest  of  Damaway,  in  Moray, 
ipany  birches  are  in  girth  * 9    0 

This  last  measure  is  about  the  largest  size  of  the 
Birch.  It  is  a  qu  jck  growing,  but  a  short  lived  tree. 
In  30  years,  it  will  rise  40  feet  high,  but  seems  to 
arrive  at  its  full  maturity,  in  about  70  years,  or  at 
most,  within  a  century.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in 
growing  freely,  in  a  mossy  soil,  and  at  a  great 
height,  where  more  valuable ,  timber  cannot  be  so 
soon,  or  easily  rabed. 


TILIA  EUROPiEA,  tix. 


THE   LIME* 


Ft    lie 

A  LIME,  near  the  House  of  Polkettmiet, 
in  West  Lothian,  ^d  supposed  to  be  about 
70  years  old,  measured  in  October,  1799*  •     5     1 

We 

*  Stat..  HmU  Vol  via.  p.  557. 
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We  are  told,  that  the  two  first  Lime  trees  wc-e 
planted  in  England,  about  the  year  15.90,  and  are  still 
growing  at  Halsteds,  in  Kent.  It  is  rather  more 
probable,  that  the  tree  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Romans,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
planted  in  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
II.  We  have  accordingly,  no  tree  of  this  kind,  ot  so 
great  age,  or  of  such  a  remarkable  size,  as  many  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  England.  The  oldest,  and  proba- 
bly the  largest,  are  those  at  Taymouth  and  Invera- 
ray. 


POPULUS. 


THE   AfiELE, 


In  the  year  I769,  there  was  a  row  of  Abelcs,  at 
Stevenston,  in  East  Lothian,  which  soon  alter  was 
cut  down.  It  contained  b<;2  trees,  all  about  80  feet 
high,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  of  clear  trunk,  without 

D  a  branch 
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a  branch.  The  trunks  were  from  5  to  7  fe^t  lo  cir- 
cumferencey  aad  yet  tlie  trees  stood  only  7  feet  4is^ 
tant  from  each  other.  They  were  placed  in  a  deep 
moist  soil,  were  then  dO  years  old,  wd  afforded  ^ 
great  quantity  of  timber.  As  they  wei^  all  evidenjtr 
ly  begun  to  decay,  the  Abele  seea^s  therefore  0  at> 
tain  its  maturity  in  about  80  years. 


Ft.    Id, 

An  Abele,  in  the  avenue  in  the  front  of 
the  house  of  Drumlanerig,  being  the  largest 
tree  of  the  kind,  about  the  place,  measured 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1773 7     10 

This  tree  which  stood  on  a  dry  soil,  was  80  years 
old,  and  about  70  feet  high. 

It  is  doubted,  wheth^  or  not  the  Abele  is  a  na- 
tive of  England.  It  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
an  indigenous  tree,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  It 
was  planted  in  many  places,  about  the  end  of  the 
last,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  but 
it  has  since  been  neglected.  The  wood  is  not  valu- 
able, and  the  tree  becomes  rather  a  nuisance,  by  the 
suckers  with  which  it  fills  the  adjacent  soil. 


JUGLANS 
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JUGLANS  REGIA,  Lw. 


Tpi:  w^j^Nyx. 


ft    In* 


A  FAtN UT,  in  the  garden,  at  J/^chnell, 

JO  Argyleshire,  mp^sur^d  in  July,  1771 3  ^, 

this  trpp  w»s  8i5  lipgt  liigh,  ^^  ?6yiear3 


A  Walput,  at  Alva,  in  Stirlinjgpjbire.  If 
w^s  pl^tied  in  the  ^rjlen,  by  Sir  John  Ers- 
kjboie,  »p.  1715,  i»  thp  presence  qf  ^is  brp- 
th^r,  the  Lorfl  Ju3ticp  CJerj!:  TwwflLjd,  after- 
wards proprietor  of  the  estate.  In  October, 
1760,  t^vo  feet  high,  it  measured 5    4 


At  Games,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  there  is 
a  number  of  Walnut  trees,  vigorous  and  well 

i>  2  growD, 
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Ft 


grown,  which  in  September,  1771,  were 
about  70  years  old.  They  were  then  be- 
tween 50  and  60  feet  high,  and  the  largest 
of  them  measured 6 


A  Walnut,  before  the  front  of  Kinross 
House,  in  Kinross-shire,  in  September,  1796 
measured 9    S 

The  House  of  Kinross  was  fiqished  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bruce,  iq  the  year  1684,  and  this  tree  appears 
to  be  coeval  with  the  house,  It  is  probably  the 
oldest  and  largest  Walnut  tree  in  Scotland,  and  is 
evidently  on  the  decay,  but  whether  this  proceeds 
from  accident  or  from  age,  is  uncertain. 

The  Walnut  grows  well  with  us  as  a  forest  tree ; 
it  is  not  impaired  in  winter,  and  in  a  favourable  situ- 
ation and  season,  even  ripens  the  fruit  But  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wood,  compared  to  the  foreign  Walnut 
timber,  or  that  of  England,  is  but  little,  if  at  all 
Icnown. 


CRAT^GUS 
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CRATiEGUS  OXYACANTHA,  Lin. 


THE    HAWTHORN. 


Ft.    In. 

The  largest  of  the  Hawthorn  trees,  on 
the  Island  in  Lochleven,  in  Fifeshire,  mea- 
sured on  September,   1796 6    4 


A  Hawthorn,  at  Castle  Huntly,  in  For* 
farshire,  an.  1796,  measm-ed  at  the  height 
of  three  feet  high  * 6  10 


A  Hawthorn,  at  the  House  of  Kinkaro- 
chie,  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire, 
measured  an.  1795 1 • 9     0 

The  circular  spread  of  its  branches,  14 
yards  in  diameter. 

D  3  A  double 

*  Stat.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  467^         f  lb.  vol.  xvlii.  p.  73. 
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Ft.    tjL 


A  double  flowered  Hawthorn,  in  the  wil- 
derness, at  the  House-  of  Blair  in  Athole, 
measured  in  July,  1770 2    8 

It  was  20  years  old,  and  15  feet  high.  It  had 
been  grafted  at  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  the  stem 
and  graft  having  grown  equally,  were  strong  and  en- 
tire. 


The  Hawthorn  is  certainly  one  of  the  longest 
lived  trees,  and  tfiefe  are,  no  doubt,  many  in  the 
country  of  a  larger  size,  tiian  tl^jpse  that  are  here 
mentioned.  It  grows  briskly  at  first,  but  slowly  as 
it  advances  in  age.  We  have  no  planted  thorns  of 
an  old  date.  The  first  hedges  formed  in  Scodand, 
were  on  the  road  leading  up  Iitch  Buckling  Brae,  in 
East  Lothian ;  and  at  Finlarig,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Tay,   in   Perthshire.     They  were  planted  ait  both 

places,  by  Cromwell's  soldiers. Of  all  the  trees 

and  shrubs  now  known,  ihere  is  not  one  in  any  cli- 
mate, which  possesses  the  excellent  properties  of  the 
Hawthorn,  as  a  hedge.  When  it  was  first  applied  to 
this  purpose  in  England,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  find 
that  Hawthorn  hedges  were  in  use  in  Italy,  before 

the  year  1400  *. 

• 

CYTISUS 

*  Petrus  de  Cresccntla,  lib.  v. 
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CYTISUS  LABURNUM,  Lin. 

LABURNUM. 


R    Id. 

A  LABUBNUMi  which  was  cut  at  Green- 
law, in  Mid  Lothian^  in  the  year  1763,  mea^ 
sured • • 4    6 

This  tree  afforded  a  plank  of  beautiful  red  wood^ 
14  inches  in  breadth.  It  was  planted  in  the  end  o^ 
the  last  century^  when  the  Laburnum  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland.  It  is  a  tree  that  well  deserves 
its  place  in  every  plantation,  on  account  of  its  very 
valuable  timber.  In  planting  Laburnum,  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  distinguish  between  the  two  varie- 
ties of  the  plant  The  one  gfows  up  to  be  a  timber 
tree,  and  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  planted.  The 
other  is  but  a  mere  shrub,  that  never  comes  to  be  a 
tree  2  and  yet  when  they  are  young,  they  are  so 
much  alike,  that  the  one  may  be  easily  mistakefi  foi' 
the  othen 


D  4  ACER 
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ACER  CAMPESTRE,  Lin. 


THE   MAPLE. 


Ft.    ixu 

A  MAPLE  which  stands  near  the  House 
of  Inveraray,  in  Argyleshire,  measured  in 
July,  1770 • •     7     1 

This  fine  tree,  probably  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
Scotland,  had  then  a  spreading  head,  about  40  feet 
in  diameter.  The  Maple  is  so  hardy,  and  its  timber 
so  valuable,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  should 
be  so  little  planted  in  this  country. 


Ft.    In* 

A  Maple,  at  Culter,  in  Clydesdale,  niea- 
sured  in  the  year  1800,  at  the  height  of 
tliree  feet  above  ground 8     0 

At  the  height  of  three  feet  above  ground,  it  di- 
vides into  two  arms,  one  of  which  measures  six  feet 
round,  two  feet  above  the  trunk;  the  other  measured 

four 
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fcMir  feet  two  inches  round,  at  the  same  height  above 
thetnmk. 


CARPINUS  BETULUS,  Lin. 


THE   HORNBEAM. 


Ft.     In. 

.    A  HORNBEAM,  at  Bargaly,  in  Galloway, 

measured  in  September,   1780 6    2 

It  had  20  feet  of  clear  trunk,  and  was 
about  70  feet  high. 

In  several  old  gardens,  there  are  hedges  of  Horn- 
beam ;  but  it  has  been  too  much  confined  to  that 
purpose.  It  is  patient  indeed  under  the  knife  of  the 
scissars,  and  forms  a  very  tall  and  fine  hedge.  But 
in  this  situation,  it  never  forms  timber,  any  more 
than  the  Beech.  Whereas  the  Hornbeam,  when 
planted  single,  rises  to  be  a  large  forest  tree ;  and 
the  peculiar  toughness  and  durability  of  its  wood, 
render  it  a  very  eligible  article  in  every  plantation. 

ACER 
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ACER  PLATANOIDES,  Lin. 


NORTTAV   MASIli:* 


Ft    I0. 

A  NORWAY  Maple,  near  the  House  of 
Mountstuart,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  measured 
on  the  1st  of  September,  17S6*  •  •  • 5    4 

It  is  the  only  tree  of  the  species,  upon  the  island, 
and  was  planted  in  the  garden,  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Bute,  in  the  year  1738. 


A  Norway  Mtple,  near  the  House  of 
Tytiingham,  in  East  Lothian,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  shrubba^,  measured  on  the  90th  of 
October,  1799 ...,.-.;....     7    3 

This,  txet  was  {Wanted  in  whsft  was  the  garden^ 
at  the  time,  by  the  old  Earl  of  Haddin^n,  probft' 
bly  between  the  years   1720,  and   1730-     It  is  a 

healthy 
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healthy  vigorous  tree,  and  produces  ripe  seeds  every 
year. 


It  appears,  from  these  two  instances,  that  the 
Norway  Maple  is  capable  of  becoming  a  conside- 
rable Ibrest  tree  in  Scotland.  It  is  properly  a  sort 
of  maritinie  "tree.  It  prospers  on  the  sea  rocks  of 
Norway,  and  exposed  to  the  sea  spray,  where  no 
other  tree  succeeds  so  well.  It  yields  not  to  the  sea 
blasts,  is  never  wind  waved,  and  its  timber  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  either  the  Plane  or  the  Maple. 
It  is  therefore,  excellently  adapted  for  the  sea  coasts 
of  Scotland ;  but  from  w  ant  of  information,  or  from 
inattention,  it  has  never  been  propagated. 


PLATANUS  ORIENTALIS,  Lin. 


THE   srCAMOUE. 


Ft-     ftj. 

At  Games,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  there 
fere  several  thriving  Sycaanores,   The  largest 

standing, 
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Ft^    lit 

standing  in  a  row,  measured  in  September, 

1771 4     1 

This  tree  had  15  feet  of  clear  stem,  and 
was  about  60  feel  high* 

In  the  year  1771,  there  was  a  row  of  Sydamores 
along  the  side  of  one  of  the  streets  in  Rothsay^ 
which  were  from  20  to  25  feet  high.  They  were  vi- 
gorous young  trees,  thriving  almost  like  willows,  but 
before  the  year  1784,  they  had  all  been  removed  by 
new  buildings. 


A  Sycanwre,  in  the  fruit  garden,  at  Lou- 
doun, in  Ayrshire,  west  from  the  castle, 
measured  on  the  l6th  of  October,   1776-  •     4 


Ft.     Id. 


A  Sycamore,  at  Mountstewart,  in  the 
Isle  of  Bute.  It  stands  in  the  avenue,  in 
the  wood,  to  the  north  of  the  house,  and 
measured  on  the  1st  of  September,  1786-  •     6  10 

It  was  planted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bute, 
in  tlieyear  1738. 


The  true  Sycamore  of  the  antients,  and  of  the 
(tastem  nations,    is  now  commonly  known   by  the 

name 
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name  of  the  Oriental  Plane.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  for  the  full  and  fine 
shade  which  it  affords.  The  qualities  of  its  timber 
are  little  known.  Though  it  has  been  but  seldom 
planted,  it  appears  from  the  above  instances,  to  agree 
well  with  our  climate,  and  especially  near  the  sea* 
It  is  a  finer  tree,^  and  more  hardy,  than  the  occiden- 
tal Plane  of  America,  which  frequently  suffers  in  its 
shoots,  during  winter. 


POPULUS  NIGRA,  Lin. 


^LACK    POPLAR. 


Ft.    Ilk 

A  BLACK  Poplar,  at  Alloa  House,  in 
Clackmannanshke,  measured  an.  1792,  at 
the  height  of  between  three  and  four  feet  *     13    6 

From 


*        •  Stat.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  594. 
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Ffom  tbi3  growth  of  this  tree,  aad  of  those  alsct 
pf  a  greait  eiz%  which  st9ad  in  Haaulton  Haugb,  m 
Clydeklale,  jt  i^  to  be  netted,  that  the  Blac^ 
Poplar  ha3  been  ^o  little  cultivated  in  Scotland.  It 
is  excellently  ^pdapt^  for  the  carse  countries,  an(| 
wherever  there  i^  a  deep  and  wet  soil.  It  b  a  tree 
pf  ^  strong  and  quick  growth,  and  its  wood  valuably 
for  ship  pumps,  and  all  the  purposes  of  the  turner. 
But  there  is  a  more  general  and  important  use  to 
which  it  is  applied,  in  those  parts  of  England  where 
the  tree  abounds.  The  Black  Poplar  affords  the 
finest  deal,  for  the  wameottif^  of  houses,  and  is  pre* 
ferred  to  the  best  Fir  timber.  It  is  cheap,  easily 
worked,  and  in  that  situation,  sufficiently  durable.  It 
takes  such  a  6qe  poUsbi  and  reome%  the  paint  so 
kindly,  that  it  forms  a  much  handsomer  paints  wall^ 
than  either  Oak  or  Fir. 


POPULUS 
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POPULUS  NIGRA,  Lc^^     (^.  Pwiamidalw.) 


lQUhAm>r   TQVLA9L 


A  LOMBARDY  PpploT,  ^tNbbet,  JO  Bef- 
Tvicksbire.  It  grows  on  the  north  side  pf  the 
canal,  opposite  to  the  garden,  and  measured 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1795 6    1 

This  tree  was  then  26  years  old,  and  was  60  feet 
high,  so  that  its  growth  for  such  a  period  of  time,  was 
certainly  very  great. 

What  is  called  the  Lombardy,  or  Italian  Poplar, 
is  only  a  variety  of  the  Black  Poplar,  but  grows  in  a 
very  different  form,  end  affects  tbe  pyramidal  shape. 
Cuttings  of  this  tree  were  first  brought  to  London 
fiom  abroad,  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  year 
1763.  Two  young  trees  from  these  cuttings,  were 
sent  down  in  the  year  1765,  to  New  Posso,  in  Tweed- 
dale,  whqjBp  they  stiJJ  renwin ;  md  «QQn  after*  consi- 
derable niu»ber3  of  tfcero  caacie  tp  b^  plwitpd  in  Scot- 
laodf  Th*y  have  succeeded  but  in  few  places,  hav- 
ing seldom  been  planted  in  a  soil  sufficiently  deep 
1  and 
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and  wet  Even  in  a  dry  situation,  they  outstrip  most 
trees  in  growth,  for  a  few  years,  but  soon  decay,  and 
turn  out  good  for  nothing.  They  will  grow  tall,  but 
without  any  thickness  in  proportion.  The  tree  above 
described,  however  shews,  that  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion, the  Lombardy  Poplar  is  capable  of  affording  aa 
uncommon  quantity  of  timber,  in  the  course  of  26 
years.  If  it  is  to  be  planted  at  all,  it  should  be  in  a 
deep  soil,  where  the  water  stagnates  near  the  sur- 
fiu:e.  We  are  told,  that  on  the  borders  of  a  canal, 
near  Brussels,  this  tree,  in  the  space  of  15  years,  has 
grown  to  be  80  feet  high,  and  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  in  circumference  *. 


POPULUS. 


BALSAM   POPLAB. 


A  BALSAM  Poplar,   in   Dr.  Monro's 
pleasure  ground,    at  Craiglockhart,    near 

Edinburgh. 

*  A  MS.  Account  of  this  tree,  £rom  Brussels* 
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Ft    In. 

£d]nbur§^  It  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
walk,  near  the  river,  and  measured  on  the 
}85th  of  August,  1798 4    0 

It  was  about  50  feet  high,  was  planted  in  the 
year  1771,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  trees 
of  the  kind,  in  the  country. 


The  Balsam  Poplar  was  first  raised  in  a  aursery 
ground,  at  Leith,  by  seeds  sent  fix>m  Canada,  in  the 
year  1768.  It  has  since  been  much  propagated,  and 
promises  to  make  a  hardy  forest  tree.  The  size  to 
which  it  will  grow,  and  the  qualities  of  the  wood,  are 
as  yet  unknown.  The  very  eaiiy  disclosure  of  its 
leaves  in  spring,  aiid  their  fragrance,  which  perfumes 
the  air,  render  it  very  agreeable.  It  bears  cuttbg  so 
well^  that  it  may  be  formed  into  a  hedge. 


JPINU^ 
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PINUS  BALSAMEA,  Lin. 


BALSAM   FIR. 


Xn£RB  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  tree  of 
this  sort  in  Scotland,  till  after  the  yeai*  17^.  Inth6 
year  1743,  the  late  Sir  James  Nasmyth  sowed  the 
seeds  brought  from  America.  The  plants  raised 
from  tiiem  were  20  feet  high,  in  the  year  I76O, 
Kfhm  they  produced  ripe  seeds,  fit>m  which  several 
hundreds  of  good  plants  were  raised,  in  the  year 
176L 

The  late  Mr.  Craick,  also  sowed  tiie  seeds  from 
America,  m  the  year  1734,  and  with  the  plants  raised 
from  them,  fiHined  several  plantations,  at  his  seat, 
of  Aii>igland,  in  Gallom^ay.  In  the  year  1769, 
when  35  years  old,  many  of  them  were  50  feet  h^ 
and  their  trunks  were  fi^  three  to  five  feet  in  cir^ 
cumference. 

The 
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Hme  trees  were  remarkable  for  producmi;  cer- 
tab  blWlera  or  vesicles  upon  their  trunks,  filled  with 
^  fluid  resin;  an  appearan  e  not  remarked  in  any 
other  tree  of  the  1  ir  or  Pine  kind 

These  blisters  rise  between  the  bark  and  epider* 
QVS^  and  are  of  a  rounds  or  oblong  convex  figure,  of 
the  sfaee  of  pease,  hatel  nuts,  or  small  d^esnuts.  They 
1^  soft  to  the  touch,  and  upcm  incisicm,  their  resin 
^kmsout 

In  January,  )7^>  a  quantity  of  this  resm  was 
fonectod  in  these  plantations.  When  first  received 
W>  a  glass,  it  was  of  a  g^reenish  white  colour,  and 
turbkl ;  but  iipon  standing  half  a  day,  it  became 
qlear  at  top.  After  standing  a  week,  jt  became  al* 
tc^edier  clear  and  colourless,  like  water,  but  was 
considerably  thicker,  than  when  first  taken  firoip  the 
tree.  It  swims  upon  water,  is  peither  diffusible  nor 
soluble  in  it,  but  dissolves  readily  in  s^yit  A  Ht- 
de  of  this  resin  dix>pped  on  sugar,  was  repeatedly 
found  to  be  a  very  expeditious  remedy,  in  the  case 
of  a  fi'esh  cold,  and  cough. 

The$e  blisters  were  to  jbe  found  only  upc^  tr^e^ 
A  Arbigland,  the  greater  part  being  destitute  of  them. 
They  prevailed  most  upon  the  trees  which  stood  in  a 
dry  soA,  whose  branches  were  thin  and  slender,  and 
whose  growth  was  languid.  None  of  them  were  to 
be  seen  upon  such  trees  as  stood  in  a  wet  boggy  soil* 
%^  fbicli 
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wh^h  wer^  feathered  to  the  ground  with  branches, 

and  whose  growth  was  luxuriant ^A  stunted  vege-^ 

tation  on  a  dry  soil,  was  evidently  the  cause  of  this 
extravasation  of  the  resinous  sap.  And  hence  like- 
wise we  may  perceive,  what  is  the  most  proper  soil 
for  the  Balsam  Fir. 

The  resin  thus  obtained  from  these  trees,  is  the 
same  with  what  has  been  often  imported  from  Am^- 
ca,  by  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Balsam.  On  that 
account,  the  tree  has  been  called  the  Balsam  Fir,and 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir.  I  have  twice  seen,  and 
only  twice,  the  Balsam  of  Mecca,  or  the  Balm  of 
Gilecid,  in  its  genuine  state,  to  which  this  resin  of  the 
Balsam  Fir  bears  a  most  exact  resemblance,  in  all 
its  sensible  qualities. 


PINUS  CEDRUS,  Lin- 


cedar  OF  LEBANON. 


ft    In. 

A  ci^DAR  of  Lebanon,  in  the  gardens  at 
Hopetoun  House,  measured  in  September, 

1797 5     1 

The 
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This  tree  was  planted  in  the  year  1748.  It  is 
lai^r  than  two  others  planted  at  the*  same  time^ 
merely  because  it  stands  by  a  rill  of  water,  in  a  wet- 
ter soil* 


Ft.    Ilk 

A  Cedar,  in  the  fruit  ^den,  at  Lou- 
doun Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  l6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1776,  was  30  feet  high,  and  mea-* 
ftured  •  •  •  • 5    7 


The  Cedar  appears  not  to  have  been  planted  any 
where  in  Scotland,  till  after  the  year  1730.  Being  a 
rare  and  exotic  tree,  brought  from  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  warm  climate,  it  has  always  been  placed  in 
gardens,  in  a  dry  soil,  and  a  warm  exposure.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistaken  situation  for  the  tree,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  situation,  we  never  find  it^  of  a  free 
growth. 

The  Cedar  is  properly  an  Alpine  tree.  The 
coimtry  in  Syria  adjacent  to  Lebanon,  is  indeed 
warm ;  but  the  mountain  itself  is  of  a  great  height, ' 
and  of  a  very  different  climate.  The  Cedars  on  Le- 
banon grow  on  a  wet  mountain  soil,  and  throughout 
the  year,  are  (exposed  to  as  much  frost  and  snow,  as 
occurs  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.''  'We  therefore- 
find,  that  the  Cedar  is  never  hurt  by  any  frost  in  this 
E  3  country. 
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eouittxy.  But  being  placed  in  glordeof,  tod  in  a  diy 
ablation,  boA  with  respbd  to  woSi  aaddimate^  k 
turoB  out  but  a  mere  bush,  compared  to  that  toftf 
tree,  whidi  it  naturally  is.  The  four  Cedars  in  Cbd^ 
sea  garden,  stood  eadi  at  the  comer  of  a  square 
pond,  in  a  veiy  wet  situatioHi  and  were  the  largest 
in  Ei^and.  In  the  low  parts  ot  Scotland,  the  Ce*- 
dar  can  scarcely  be  placed  too  wet;  and  will  suiC' 
ceed  better,  on  a  wetmountain  sdl,  in  a  H^^iland 
wood,  tfian  m  the  best  giBtfdea  in  the  country* 


ULMUS  ATINU. 


tHQJLlSB  £UC 


ft   tt 

Am  Ef^isbEkn,sfandiiig  in  file  shrub- 
beiy,  at  Polkemmet^  in  West  Lothiani 
measured  m  October,  1799.  •••••••**..     a  i| 

This  tree  was  planted  in  the  jtar  1770,  and  m 
about  36  feet  high. 
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Though  the  En^sh  Elm  has  been  immemorttUy 
cultivaed  m  En^and,  and  perhaps  from  the  time  o^ 
the  Romans,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  native  of 
Ae  ooyntry.  It  is  evidently  that  species  of  ^m 
mentkmed  fin  Pliay*,  fay  the  name  <^  Atinia.  In 
En^^and^  it  is  very  seldom  known  to  flower,  and  its 
seeds  are  rarely  ever  seen.  It  is  noted  by  Pliny,  for 
the  same  mfertility;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
tree  was  only  propag^ited  in  Italy,  in  his  time,  as  it  is 
to  this  day,  in  England,  by  layers  and  suckers. 

Its  wood  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  From 
its  quick  growth,  and  straight  stem,  it  is  preferred  in 
En^and  for  water  pipes.  When  these  are  placed  at 
Lcmdon,  m  dry  gravel,  they  last  thirty  years  and  up* 
wards.  But  if  they  are  situated  in  mould,  or  black 
soil,  they  are  destn^ed  by  putrefaction,  in  less  than 
SO  years*'-^ — 'the  British  navy  sails  all  upon  Urn. 
It  is  chosen  before  every  other  sort  of  timber,  for 
the  keeb  of  large  ships.  For  this  purpose,  it  sells 
sometimes  for  7s.  or  8s.  the  foot;  the  highest  price 
perhaps,  tfact  ai^  timber  g^ves,  in  the  place  where  it 
grows% 

We  iMtve  no  English  Efans  b  Scotland,  of  an  old 
do^  mr  of  a  large  size,  fiat  those  which  have  been 
planted  give  great  cncoucagenieBt  to  propagate  die 

£4  tree 


*  jniiw  Hist*  U%U  lib*  xri.  cap*  17««i4ib.  km.  cap.  11. 
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tree  plentifully.  It  grows  strai^t  and  tall,  and  much 
quicker  than  the  Scots  Elm,  tiiou^  perhaps  inferior 
in  colour,  hardness,  and  durability.  But,  idierever 
the  two  are  planted  together,  it  affords  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  wood,  than  the  Scola  £lm  doeli 
in  the  same  space  of  time. 


QUERCUS  ILEX,  Lin- 


evergreen  OAK. 


ft     IlL 

A^  Evergreen  Oak,  at  Bargaly,  in  Gal* « 
loway,  in  September,  1780,  measured    •  •  •     3    (S 

It  was  50  feet  hi^  with  12  feet  of  dear  trunks 
and  had  many  acorns  upon  it  It  is  an  Esculent 
acorn,  and  so  palatable  when  ripe,  as  to  find  a  place 
at  the  tables  in  Spain,  in  preference  to  chesnuts*. 

An 


*  Barvn^'DiUon's  TrtTels.  Lond«  17S2.  p.  304. 
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An  Evergreen  Oak,  at  Loudoun,  in  Ayr- 
ihire.  It  stands  behind  the  Castie,  on  the 
nordi  side,  was  SO  feet  high,  and  on  the 
16th  of  October,   1776,    measured 3 


Ft.    Id. 


Of  a  row  of  evergreen  Oaks,  at  Mount- 
stewart,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  house,  the  largest  measured  on 
the  1st  of  September,   1786 3    ^ 

The  evergreen    Oak    in  our  climate,     thou^ 
iufficiently  hardy,  is  a  tree  of  a  very  slow  growth. 


PINUS. 


THE   BINASTElt 


Is  the  year  1742,  a  number  of  Pbasters  were 
planted  at  New  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  on  the  hill 

behind 
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behind  the  house.  In  Notember,  1762,  several  of 
them  were  then  25  feet  hi^  and  in  a  thriving  state. 
But  one  of  them  being  then  cut,  the  wood  was 
found  to  be  of  a  coarser  grdn,  softer  and  more 
spungy,  thari  any  Scots  Fur  of  the  same  age.  There 
is  no  advantage,  therefore,  to  be  expected  from  the 
wood  of  the  Pinaster.  It  is  a  tree  that  growii  luxu* 
riaittly  on  the  sandy  beach,  upon  the  western  coasts 
of  France.  As  it  is  hardy,  and  grows  very  bushy, 
its  chief  use  probably  with  us,  b  to  obtain  shdter  on 
fbe  sea  shore. 


PRUNUS  PADUS,  Lin. 


THE  HAOBERRT. 


it  f& 
Ik  the  parterre  below  the  terrace,  at  the 

House  of  Drumlanerig,  in  Nithsdale,  there 

were  two  Hagbenies  growing    together. 


They 
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Hm^  y^tett  d)Out  4tf  feet  high,  and  on  the 

fad  of  April,  1773|  the  larg^  measured  •  •  8    0 

Hib  tree  was  fresh  md  Yigorous,  and  about  70 
years  old.  The  red  wood  of  the  Hagberry,  is  of  a 
ibe  dark  oolour^  and  takes  a  good  polish^ 


SAUX  ALBA,  LtK. 


waiTX  wuxoWi 


ft  ai 
The  lai^gest  White,  or  Huntington  Wfl* 

low,  in  the  Botanic  garden,  at  Edinbuigjb, 
jneasured  in  June^  179& 9    4 

It  Btands  on  a  deep,  sandy  soil,  was  planted  in 
tibe  year  1765,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
^f99d,  to  be  formed  in  33  yearst 
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SALIX  FRAGILIS,   Lin. 


CRACK   WILLOW. 


Fc  In. 

A  CRACK  Willow,  on  the  shore  of  Lo- 
chiel,  in  Lochaber,  measured  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1771 :• 5    9 

It  was  35  feet  high,  with  many  othei's  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions,  in  the  neighbourhood. 


SALIX  ATMERINA. 


amerine  willow. 


Ft     la. 

The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  than  that  of  most  other 

Willows. 
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.         ft    Iii, 

Willows-  But  bemg  planted  only  in  a  few 
places,  for  basket  work,  it  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  of  any  considerable  size.  It  was  plant- 
ed copiously  by  the  side  of  the  Eden,  below 
the  House  of  Mellerstain,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  it  now  .makes  a  very  fine  appearance. 
The  largest  tree,  in  September,  1795,  was 
30  feet  high,  and  measured 4  10 


THUYA  OCCIDENTALIS,  Lix. 


ARBOR  VITJS. 


Ft    It. 

An  Arbor  Vitae,  at  Bargaly,  in  the  Stew- 
artry  of  Galloway,  measured  in  September, 
1780 5     4 

This  was  probably  the  oldest  and  largest  tree  of 
the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  was  fresh  and  healthy,  and 
above  40  feet  high,    which  shews  that  the  Arbor 

Vit» 
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Vitc  is  capable  of  arriving  at  the  A»  of  a  forest  tret 
in  this  country.  Nothing  in  our  climate  iiyures  i^ 
and  in  a  wood,  or  a  plantation,  it  is  ooe  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  in  winter.  The  wood  is  said  tx) 
be  valuable,  but  its  qualities  ^  scarcely  kngwQ  wit|| 
U9- 


im 


PRAXINUS  ORNUS,  Lw, 


THE  MANNA  AS& 


A  MANNA  Ash,  ajt  Bargaly,  m  Gallo- 
way, two  feet  above  ground,  measured  in  . 
September,  1780  •  •  •  •  *  t 6    3 

This  beaudftil  tree  was  above  50  feet  high,  had  a 

large  spreading  head,  and  seeds  upon  it  nearly  ripc^ 

m  the  beginning  of  September.    Soon  after,  it  was 

cut  down  by  an  ignorant  proprietor,  and  seven  feet 

'  of  the  trunk  quartered,  served  for  four  axles  to  cart^. 


Tb? 
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The  Manna,  or  Flowering  Asfa^  the  Omos  of 
Viifril,  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  it  is  as  hardy,  and 
grows  as  freely  in  this  country,  as  our  ccmunon  Ash. 
Yet  it  is  so  scarce,  that  there  are  no  trees  of  it,  but 
what  are  grafted.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  raised  in 
plenty  and  perfection,  by  seeds  brought  from  abroad. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  when  in  flower,  but 
we  have  no  experience  of  the  qualities  of  its  timber* 


CARPINUS  OSTRYA,  Lin, 


HOP  HpRNBEAM. 


ft    lo^ 

A  HOP  Hornbeam,  at  Bargaly,  in  GaUo. 
way,  measured  in  September,  1780 4    1 

It  was  about  60  fi^t  h^  healthy,  and  vigorous, 
with  ripe  seeds  upon  it  in  September.  It  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  tree  of  the  kuid  in  Scotiand,  and 
iihews,  that  the  Hop  Hornbeam,  thou^  a  native  of 
the  warm  provinces  of  America,  is  capable  of  arriv* 
|ng  at  perfection  in  this  countiy. 
^*  f  CUPRESSUS 
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CUPRESSUS  DISTICHA,  Lin- 


PBCIDUOUS  CTFBE89. 


»t    Ik 

A  DEC! Dx^ous  Cypress,  in  the  firuit  gar- 
den, at  Loudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  measured  on 
the  l6th  of  October,  1776 2    4 

It  was  then  about  25  feet  high,  and  SO  years 
old,  and  the  only  considerable  tree  of  the  kind  in 
North  Britain.  It  was  feathered  to  the  ground  with 
branches,  and  it  is  iivithout  exception,  the  most  ele» 
gant  tree  in  its  foliage,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  our  cli- 
mate. It  used  formerly  to  be  kept  in  greenhouses^ 
which,  frpm  this  instance,  appears  quite  unneces- 
sary, as  the  tree  had  never  suffered  in  winter.  It 
stood  well  sheltered,  and  in  a  heavy  clay  soil.  In  a 
shrubbery,  or  in  pleasure  ground,  we  have  no  tree 
equal  to  it  in  beauty. 


PRUNUS 
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PRUNUS. 


Carolina  bird  cheriit. 


Several  ti-ees  of  this  American  Bird 
Cberry  were  planted  at  Hopetoun  House,  in 
the  year  1747.  One  of  them  was  cut  down 
in  the  year  1788,  when  it  measured . .  * . .  ^     3  10 

This  tree  afforded  a  plaijk  of  ijed  wqch^  near  a 
foot  broad  Tb?  wQod  )s  recj,  finely  veined,  .takes  a 
good  polish,  .and  is  equal  jn  appeai-ance  to  ipahoga- 
ny.   It  is  also  a  very  ornamental  tree  wl^i[i  in  flower. 


.J^RUIT 
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*'RUIT  TAEES. 


To  the  above  account  of  the  age,  dimensions,  andl 
growth  of  the  different  Forest  trees,  a  similar  account 
of  the  Fruit  trees  may  be  added,  which,  if  more  per- 
fect, might  be  very  useful  to  their  cultivation.  The 
varieties  of  fruit  are  well  known  to  differ  exceeding- 
ly in  their  qualities,  though  they  all  belong  to  the 
same  species.  Some  are  of  great  value,  while  others 
are  not  worth  being  cultivated.  But  it  is  not  merely 
in  tlie  fruit,  that  they  vary.  The  trees  themselves 
are  widely  different  in  their  size,  in  their  manner  of 
growth,  their  fertility,  and  their  duration.  Graftingy 
inoculation,  and  other  operations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit,  if  judiciously  performed,  ought  there- 
fore,   to  be  regulated  by  these  differences  in  the 

trees 
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trees.  For,  beside  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  size, 
the  maxiher  6f  growth,  the  fertility,  Jtod  the  dura- 
tion of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  ou^t  to 
be  carefully  considered.  Whatever  Apples  ar^ 
grafted  on  a  Paradise  stock,  or  any  Pears  on  a 
Quince  stock,  prove  diminutive  and  short-lived  trees; 
compared  to  \Vhat  they  would  be  on  seedlings,  or 
wildings,  raised  from  the  Apple  and  Peiar  trees, 
which  are  naturally  of  a  large  growth;  and  of  long 
duration. 


PYRUS  COMMUNIS,  Lik, 


PEAR   TREE. 


At  Melrose,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  Mr.  RiddelV 
<5rch?ad,  adjoining  to  the  antient  Abbey,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  Abbey  garden ;  there  are  some 
very  large  old  Fruit  trees,  which  are  known*  to  have 
been  planted  before  the  Reformation. 

F  2  On^ 
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One  Pear  tree  in  this  orchard,  naeasured 
in  September,  1795,  7  feet  2  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  another 7    & 

They  are  of  that  sort  of -early  yellow  Pear,  called 
the  Golden  Knap.  They  have  evidently  been  gi:afted 
,  trees,  and  still  continue  to  bear  plentifully. 


Another  ]Pear  tree  in  that  orchard,  and 
of  the  same  kind,  had  been  lately  cut,  which 
measured ^ •.••••..     8  10 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  large  trunk  consisted  of 
red  wood,  and  was  perfectly  sound. 


Ft     IiL 

A  Pear  tr^e,  at  Restalrig,  near  Edin-  . 
l>urgh,   2^  feet  high,  before  it  begins  to 
branch,  measured  on  the  l6th  of  July,  1799  12    0 

It  stands  in  a  garden,  adjacent  to  what  was  the 
house  of  Albert  Logan,  of  Restalrig,  who  was  at- 
tainted in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  tree  was 
probably  planted  before  his  forfeiture.  It  is  the 
Golden  Knap,  the  same  sort  of  Pear  ^idi  that  of 
the  above  trees  at  Melrose.  It  is  to  this  day,  a  vigo^ 
rous  bee,  and  generally  bears  a  good  crop. 

Tli0 
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The  Pear  is  capable  of  forming  a  large  timber 
tree,  and  the  wood  is  valuable.  Exclusive  of  its 
beauty,  while  in  blossom,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  firuit, 
it  deserves  its  {^ace  in  plantations,  as  a  forest  tree. 
For  this  purpose  it  iia  tp  1^8  rai^edi  figcm  seeds,  and 
planted  out  without  being  grafted;  for  these  wildings, 
as  they  are  called,  form  the  most  vigorous  and  &6 
largest  trees.  Their  fruit  also,  though  often  scarcely 
eatable,  b  useful  in  tile  making  of  perry* 

As  this  Golden  Knap  forms  the  largest  and  most 
durable  tree,  of  any  Pear  we  have,  and  has  been 
loDg  imu'ed  to  the  climate,  its  seeds  are  therefore  to 
\)e  preferred  Ibr  the  purpose  of  plantation.  The 
wildings  raised  from  them,  are,  for  the  same  rea^go^ 
ta  be  chosen  as  stocks^  for  gcafting,  ia  profiEseppo  ta 
inany  other  sorts  of  Pears* 
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PYRUS  MALUS,  Lin; 


THE  4PP*.E  TEEE. 


Ft    lu. 

An  Apple  tree,  in  a  g^den,  at  Jed- 
burgh, in  Tiviotdale,  measured  in  June, 
1 763,  three  feet  above  ground 7    2  , 

The  spread  of  its  branches,  was  above  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  year  1762,  it  bore  eight  bolls  of 
Apples,  Linlithgow  measure. 

At  Lethington,  in -East  Lothian,  the  three  origi- 
nal trees  of  the  Grey  Ledington,  or  Lethington,  still 
remain,  from  which  all  the  other  apples  of  that  sort 
in  Scotland,  have  been  propagated.   The  trees  are  of 
the  largest  size  of  any  Apple  trees  in  the  country, 
and  though  very  old,  are  still  vigorous,  and  generally 
afford  a  great  crop.     They  stand  in  a  very  deep, 
moist,  clay  soil.     They  may,  probably,  as  it  js  al- 
ledged,  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Secretary  Lething- 
^n. From  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  it  ap- 
pears 
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peBsts  therefore,  that  the  Lethington  is  the  best,  or 
one  of  the  best  Apples  we  have>  to  produce  free 
^Btocks  for  grafting. 


PRU^yS  ARMENUCA,  Lin, 


THE  AVJUQOT, 


Ft.    Id. 

An  Apricot,  on  a  wall  at  Lethington,  in 
East  Lothian,  measured  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1785 • 3     3 

This  tree  was  reckoned  to  be  above  100  years 
old,  and  was  still  fruitful 


An  Apricot,  on  a  very  high  wall,  at  Prestonfield, 
near  Edinburgh,  planted  in  the  year  1670,  grew  to 
a  great  size,  and  was  for  above  100  years,  extremely 
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An  Apricot,  on  a  high  w^  of  the  Castle,  at 
Branspeth,  in  the  BishQprick  of  Durham,  was  many 
years  agp,  30  feet  high,  and  forty-four  feet  ia 
breadth  *. 


The  ApncGft  certainly  continued  fruitfiit,  and  in 
perfection,  above  a  century;  and  probably  would 
be  more  fruitful,  and  longer  lived,  if  it  bad  room  to 
grow.  It  is  naturally  a  kffge  tree,  and  requires 
piuch  more  space,  t}ian  a  w^  qf  10  or  12  feet  ^i^ 
can  afford. 


*  I^awt^ncQ^s  N^W  Sj^  of  Agriculd^ei  fol^  p^  35|# 
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PRUNUS,  Lin, 


THE  CEEK* 


Ft    lib 

A  G££N  tree,  in  the  orchard^  at  fhe 
Hotm,  in  Galloway,  near  Dumfries,  mea- 
sured on  the  20th  of  October,  i763-»»-     5    6 

It  was  above  50  feet  tugh,  and  th6  spread  of  its 
branches,  33  fe^  in  diameter.  It  is  fi^uent  in  the 
natural  woods  in  that  country,  wheo  it  is  observable, 
that  the  tree  always  decays,  whenever  its  roots  extend 
to  water. 


The  excellent  qualities  of  the  wood,  render  the 
Cr^en  one  of  the  most  profitable  forest  trees. 


PRUNUS. 
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PRUNUS,  Lin, 


WHITE  HEART  CHERRY, 


Ft.    In. 

A  WHITE  Heart  Cherry,  in  the  orchard, 
at  Games  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  measured  in 
September,  1771  • 5  10 

It  was  about  70  years  oldj^  and  above  50  feet; 
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NATURAL  HISTORY 


INHABITANTS 


s. 


£  have  tiie  histories  of  many  countries,  written 
by  different*  imturalists,  upon  different  fplans,  and 
with  very  different  talents ;  but  in  them  all,  the  fir* 
object  of  nature,  which  is  Man  himself,  has  been  too 
much  neglected.  For,  though  the  naturalist  claims 
fiot  the  extensive  study  of  human  nature,  and  human 
manners,  as  a  part  of  his  science ;  yet  the  natural 
history  of  a  country  can  be  reckoned  but  incom- 
plete, if  it  does  not  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  phcB- 
nomena,  and  all  the  striking  peculiarities^  to  be  ob* 
served  amopg  its  inhabitants. 

1  '        TTie 
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The  people  who  are  the  subject  of  the  followii^ 
pages,  make  one  of  the  few  nations  in  Europe,  who 
are  the  aborigines  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
No  history  nor  tradition  inform  us  of  its  ever  having 
been  possessed  by  any  other  inhabitants.  Derived 
from  the  CelUe,  the  ori^al  natives  of  western  Eu- 
rope, they  are  now  the  only  remains  of  that  memo-? 
rable  people,  whicb  have  continued  unconquered, 
and  unmixed  with  other  nations.  Their  remote  situ- 
ation, and  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  country, 
preserved  them  fix)m  conquest  in  former  times,  and 
the  same  causes  have  still  preserved  them  as  a  dis* 
tinct  people,  even  finom  the  rest  oi  their  fellow  sub- 
jects. A  nation  thus  detached  from  all  others,  for 
$o  many  ages,  must  of  course,  be  strongly  marked 
with  many  peculiar  characters,  and  to  delineate 
these,  b  the  principal  dei^  of  the  following  obser- 
vatioqs. 

What  is  here  delivered,  concerning  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Hebrides,  may  be  considered  as  appli^ 
cable  to  all  the  other  Hi^ajaders,  vibo  Ure  withm 
the  boundary  marked  by  the  Galic  ks^;uage.  They 
originally  were,  and  still  condnue  to  be,  t)ie  saoao 
people.  For,  though  Aey  occoj^  various  countries, 
which  extend  for  above  three  hundred  miles,  on  liyb 
north  west  coast  of  Britain,  and  are  widely  dififerent 
from  all  other  Ritish  subjects;  yet,  Aey  nowhere  dif-* 
fer  so  much  among  themselves,  as  the  people  of  one 
county  in  England,  or  the  South  of  Scotland,  ^ 
from  those  of  another. 
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SECT.  I. 


^aO&UNJT  OF  THEIR  JPE&SONJS. 


STATURE. 


TiTERE  is  a  mmarkable  diffidence  in  statute,  t9 
%c  obsen^  among  the  different  rai3tks<>fpeopfe,  in 
ihe  Highlands.  The  gentlemen  aje  in  general,  tall 
and  athletic ;  bdt  the  commons,  though  well  made, 
and  robust,  are  but  a  middle  sized,  and  meagre  peo* 
«ple.  Strong  indeed,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and 
their  stren^  of  body  is  still  exceeded,  by  their 
«b^ngth  of  constitution.  As  for  corpulency,  it  is  a 
thing  utterly  unknown  among  them. 

Thereverse  of  Hiis,  is  usually  the  case,  hi  na- 
tions highly  I'efincd.  There,  the  persons  of  the  low- 
est size,  are  commonly  those  of  the  highest  rank*^ 

But 
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But  the  commonalty  in  the  Highlands,  have  not  y«t 
reached  that  manner  of  living,  necetsary  to  raise 
them  in  size,  above  their  superiors.  Nor  have  the 
people  of  station  yet  arrived  at  those  arts  of  life, 
which  extenuate  posterity. 

They  are  all  strongly  prepossessed  with  a  high 
opinion,  of  the  stature  and  strength  of  their  remote 
ancestors.  But  this  indeed,  is  common  to  most  na- 
tions, especially  those  who  have  signalized  themselves 
by  a  warlike  spirit  Mankind,  every  where,  connect 
vast  strength  of  body,  with  the  ideas  they  receive  of 
great  martial  atdiievements.  And  hence,  Fingal,  and 
bis  heroes,  are  considered  by  their  posterity,  as  per- 
fect giants ;  while  they  view  themselves,  as  the  sons 
of  feeble  men. 

Many  traditions  still  remain,  which  rivet  them  in 
the  opinion  of  the  great  bodily  prowess,  even  of  their 
more  l^te  ancestors.  It  is  commonly  received,  that 
with  the  old  two  handed  sword,  the  four  legs  of  a 
horse  were  frequently  cut  through,  at  a  stroke.  This 
intimates  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  they  them- 
selves are  unaquainted  with  at  present  And  indeed^ 
%vithout  more  authentic  vouchers,  the  presumption 
conceniing  their  stature,  lies  on  the  other  side  :  that 
if  they  are  altered  at  all,  they  are  rather  improved,  as 
their  diet  exceeds  that  of  former  times ;  and,  that 
this  improvement  must  advance,  as  they  are  not  yet 
aiTived  at  that  fulness  of  living,  whicli  is  neoessary 

to 
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to  ttuse  the  human  body,  in  our  c&nate^  to  its  largest 
size. 

The  stature  of  man,  in  most  places,  keeps  pace 
tdth  that  of  the  domestic  animals.     Both  depend 
upon  the  sustenance  afforded  by  the  country,  and 
this  again,  on  the  soil  and  climate.     The  observa^ 
tion  holds  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  to  be 
traced  also  in  England,  Ireland,  France,.,  and  other 
countries.     Nay,  it  is  to  be  discerned,  even,  in  some 
'  of  the  contiguous  districts  of  Britain.     In  the  South 
of  Scotland,  there  is  an .  extensive  alpine  country, 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Clydesdale,  Nithsdale, 
Tweeddale,  Annandaje,  and  the  fiorest  of  Selkirk.   In 
this  extensive  tract,  where  a  rigorous  climate,  is  at- 
tended with  scarcity  of  pasturage,  and  also  of  com 
and  fewel,  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  low  stature,  and 
the  domestic  animals  small  in  proportion.      But, 
upon  descending  from  this  district,  into  the  adjacent 
and  lower  countries  of  Douglasdale,  and  Evandale, 
the  traveller  in  thi-ee  hours,  observes  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  an  alteration 
no  less  remarkable,  in  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  of  all  their  cattle.      These  countries  enjoy  a 
milder  climate,    abound  in  corn  and  pasture,  and 
possess  plenty  of  coal ;  an  article,  which  suggests 
another  reason,  why  tlie  inhabitants  are  of  a  larger 
size  than  their  neighbours,  who  enjoy  not  that  advan- 
tage.    For,  there  are  not  wanting  facts,  to  support 
this  observation ;  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 

necessary 
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certain  degree  of  food« 


jDOMM^fiXlOir* 


It  18 1^  slow  degrees,  diat  tt  consAderaJble  altem« 
don  of  aspect  b  produced  in  any  race  of  men;  and 
to  remove  it,  seems  to  require  an  equal,  if  not  a 
greater  length  of  ^me.    It  is  a  process  b  which  na- 
ture slowly  operates,  and  ages  seem  requisiteto  per- 
form the  task.    The  Celtic  and  Saxon  Mood  are 
fitill  to  be  traced,  in  the  complexion  and  ieatures  of 
the  different  inhaUtants  of  Sritain.    And  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  same  nature,  in  Ihe  Western 
Islands.     There,  ^the  general  complexion  is  Wade ; 
many  indeed,  are  of  a  dark  brown;  but  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  people  with  red  hair,  than  any 
where  else  in  these  kingdoms^     By  universal  tradi- 
tion, and  we  may  trust  a  little  to  tradition  in  this 
matter,  these  last  are  not  of  genuine  Celtic  origin, 
but  descendents  of   the  Norwegians,   Who  dways 
were,  and  still  are  remarkable,   for  the  red  com- 
plexion; and  whose  posterity,  it  seems,  still  retain 
it,  though  mixed,  for  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred 
years,  with  a  different  people. 


The 
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VISAGE. 


The  persons  of  condition  over  the  Highlands  in 
general,  are  remarkably  well  looked;  but  with  a 
cast  of  countenance  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is 
still  more*strcmgly  marked,  and  more  striking,  in  the 
lower  ranks.  The  people  of  the  South,  know  so 
much  of  this  peculiarity,  as  to  have  an  idea  of  what 
is  called  the  Highland  face.  But,  though  it  may  be 
known,  when  seen;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  in  what 
it  consists.  Its  most  distinguishing  character,  seems 
to  be  a  prominency  in  the  cheek  and  jaw  bone,  and 
it  frequently  gives  a  very  manly  and  agreeable  visage. 
But  ampng  the  lower  people,  this  is  generally  at- 
tended with  contracted  eye-brows,  other  strong  fea- 
tures, aiid  hardness  of  complexion,  which  altogether, 
form  great  severity  of  countenance. 

The  lineaments  of  the  human  face  are  alu^ys 
of  a  coarser  form,  among  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of 
a  mountanous  country,  than  among  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  plains,  and  are  employed  in  agriculture ; 
or  who  dwell  in  towns,  and  manufacturing  places.  In 
the  former  case,  the  people  live  more  abroad,  and 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  in  a  more  severe  climate ;  to  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  violent  winds,  tempestuous  rams, 
G  drifting 
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drifting  snow,  and  intense  cold.  These  are  things 
which  wring  the  human  countenance,  and  throw  it 
into  many  bold  and  uncouth  dgures ;  which  by  fre-^ 
quent  repetition  settle  upon  the  features.  This 
roughness  of  visage,  created  by  mere  roughness  of 
wieather,  descends  upon  the  offspring.  Amd  hence, 
tiie  radettess  pf  Che  climate  paaaet  into  t^  aspect  of 
tiie  lohabitants. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  the  schools  supported  at 
tbe  f)ublic  expence,  where  gr^at  nurabem  of  Ihe  chil- 
dreu  of  the  loW^  people  are  coUected,  I  could  noft 
kelp  being  Miiprised  at  the  great  dil&renoe  in  their 
looks,  compared  wkh  those  of  their  parents.  Their 
features  indeed^  ttioa^  agreeable,  ane  «tiHiiiger  than 
those  of  cfaildren  in  the  south ;  but  their  complexion 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  tlie  world.  Yet,  w()en  they 
grow  up,  this  comes  to  be  emirely  obliterated  by  ex* 
posure  to  the  weather,  and  the  smoke  of  tkek  houses. 
The  men  indeed,  gain  an  iron  coQ^lexioii,  aad  a 
more  warlike  aspect :  but  it  is  a  rarity  to  find  a  wo- 
aian  of  middle  age,  with  tolerable  looks. 

The  case  is  very  difik-^nt,  however,  with  ttose 
of  high  rank,  who  are  *in  general  handsome,  both 
m  face  and  figure ;  «nd  appear  almost  like  a  diffiareat 
race  from  their  infieriors.  They  live  indeed,  at  a 
more  plentifid  taJble,  tior  are  ihey  so  much  exposed 
to  smoke,  and  tbe  severities  of  the  weather.  But 
both  their  stftture  and  looks  are  still  more  preserved, 
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by  th&T  marrying  early  in  life,  and  tfaitt  generaiiy, 
-fiDih  attadiineDit  to  a  handsome  person;  the  notaral 
consequences  of  that  state  of  society  in  which  th«y 
iffe  i^aoed. 

We  ijeed  not  Ifeen  be  so  much  surprised,  at  the 
various  aspect  of  nations,  situated  in  distant  regions, 
wid  v«ry  diff<»*ent  climates ;  when  firom  causes  like 
these  flow  such  palpable  distinctions,  among  people 
of  tbe  same  blood,  and  iiring  m  the  same  country. 


GESTURE. 


Being  ratd^  grave  dian  Tolatile  in  their  ten^w, 
ibcj  spefedc  commonly  mth  little  or  no  gesticulation. 
Sut,  when  by  any  means,  they  happen  to  be  roused, 
Iheir  gestures  become  qmck,  i^gorous,  and  very  ei^ 
pressire  of  their  sentimeots  and  intentioos. 

All  the  commons  are  remarfcsdble  for  wiUmg  with 
thehr  toes  inwards;  which  ii  probably  the  case  with 
fill  mankind,  in  the  early  and  unpolkhed  state.  It 
Meats  to  be  an  attitude  pointed  out  by  mtture.  We 
can  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ground,  with  our  toes,, 
than  with  our  heel,  and  to  do  this,  they  must  be  in* 
clined  inwards.  This  position  of  the  feet,  gives  the 
greatest  force  to  every  eflbrt  of  the  human  body,  and 
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must  therefore  be  an  instinctive  habit.  To  turn  out 
the  toes,  is  a  custom,  which  cannot  appear,  till  it  be- 
comes the  instruction  of  art;  and  till  gracefulness  of 
attitude  comes  to  be  in  greater  request  than  strength. 
This  seems  to  have  been  well  known,  and  was  care- 
fully observed  by  the  ancient  sculptors.  In  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  where  strength  was  the  great  object 
of  the  artist,  tlie  toes  are  inwards.  In  the  Belvidere 
Apollo,  where  grace  only  is  considered,  the  toes  are 
outwards.  So  that  it  is  neither  nature  nor  conve- 
niency,  but  the  dancing  school,  which  preserves  us  all 
from  walking  in  the  manner  of  savages. 

They  are  no  less  remarkable  for  walking  with 
bended  knees ;  which  is  not,  like  the  formiercase,  the 
effect  of  nature,  but  occasioned  by  the  country  they 
live  in.  It  is  a  custom  which  must^be  pr^ralent, 
with  all  who  live  in  rough  and  mountanous  regKXB, 
where  almost  every  step  they  travel,  is  an  ascent  or 
descent,  of  considerable  height  In  both  cases,  na- 
ture suggests  the  bending  of  the  knee,  and  by  con- 
stant use,  it  becomes  habitual.  By  thb  appearance^ 
the  mountaineer  may  be  any  where  easily  distin- 
guished, fW)m  the  native  of  the  plaki.  For,  the  lat- 
ter either  walks  with,  his  limbs  straight,  or  by  forcing 
his  knees  backwards,  has  his  gait  unnaturally  altere4^ 
and  converted  into  a  strut 
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LONGEVITY. 


The  Hebridians  have  been  noted,  for  being  ex- 
tronely  long  lived.  But  upon  particular  enquiry, 
they  appear  not  to  be  hi^y  remarkable  in  this  ar- 
ticle. Such  of  them  as  anive  at  a  very  great  age,  are 
much  observed ;  and  in  a  country  so  remote,  and  so 
thinly  peopled,  their  memory  subsists  fresh,  even  for 
centuries,  over  all  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  way, 
you  have  accounts  ^ven  of  all  the  people,  who  have 
been  remarkably  old,  for  some  ages  back.  Their 
number  cons^uently  will  appear  greater,  than  in 
populous  and  busy  countries;  where  events,  if  not 
consigned  to  histcnry,  are  socm  lost  by  tradition ;  and 
where  tie  memory  of  people,  only  remarkable  for 
their  age,  rarely  survives  the  second  or  third  gene- 
ration. 

Many  obstacles  lie  in  the  way,  to  {nnevent  their 
arriving  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Their  diet  is  pre- 
judicial ;  being  either  too  low^  or  consisting  too  much 
df  animal  food  and  salted  meat  Their  immoderate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  is  no  less  nox!lous.  And 
neither  their  cloathing  nor  their  houses,  defend  them 
sufficiently  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate.  They 
are.  not  indeed  worn  out  by  labour;^  but  they  are  as 
G  ^  much 
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much  impaired  by  the  severities  of  cold  and  wet;  bj 
their  hardships  at  sea,  and  by  the  care  of  their 
cattle,  on  the  mountains,  in  winter.  These  causes, 
indeed,  create  great  hardiness ;  but  they  are  likewise 
the  causes  of  many  diseases,  and  of  gradual  decay; 
nor  will  that  hardiness  lengthen  out  life  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  age,  where  these  causes  continue  to  ope- 
rate. . 

The  gpcatest  profMXtioti  of  old  age  wiH  aihiigf& 
be  found  ia  those  ckusaes  of  mankind^  who  under^ 
gor  tta  violent  vkiesitudes  of  weather ;  no  imxmdeh 
rate  lotiguea  either  of  body  or  mind;  who  Ike  tvdl^ 
hut  wha  tifa  temperately ;  who  are  plaecd  by  that 
ctrcumstances  above  kboui^,  but  not  mtim  sracht  of 
the  hurtM  luxuries  eft  life.  Tht9  descripdoD,  Imm^ 
e^Vy  ift  applicable  to^  few  of  tlie  islanders,  and^  ca»* 
sequently,  we  are  not  to  expect  among  them  that 
longevi^  to  be  found  in  move  plentiful  oeuntnes^ 
and  mildev  climates* 

It  is  neither  in  the  hot  nor  cold,  but  in  the  tedir 
perate  regions  of  the  earth,  that  the  thread  of  luk 
man^  1^^  among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  is  dfawn 
out  to  its  utmost  leng^  Such  is  Madeira,  wlierer 
-it  would  appear,  there  is  less  mortality^  ^^d.  mora 
IcMigevity,  t^n  any  where  else  oo  the  ^obe.  Thera 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  something  in^  iskods  fiiendiy 
to  the  prolong^on  of  tife. 
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Tlfee  UebndieoQS,  Ihait^  lofeiior^  probably^  to  the 
people  oS  teote  southern  cUmates,  yet  appear  to 
e%mii^  if  net  ex^e^ed  m  longevity,  the*  iohftbilaiite  of 
a»f  other  country,  in  the  same  tatitucie.  Repotts 
art  fre^oent  of  persons  among  thenr,  who  hatre 
lived  to  l^%  to  }30,  amd  even  to  13i>  yearn  oi  ^a 
But  it  is  dfi&cult,  indeed  ab»o$t  impossible^  to*  get 
suck  reports  suiBciehtly  authenticated.  In  tdn^  year 
1764^  them  were  buf  thiiee  peraona^  im  aU  tte  islands 
aorth  bi^  Cantine^  ivhin  were  above  a  hiMMli^  One 
woman  of  los^  aad  a  mwi  mA  t  woaiai^  eaieb  >0S 
years'  old  The  wenaen  in  g!^ieral>  aire  loi^^  lived 
than  ti[ie  mem :  but  tibb*  seemr  ta  be  the  Oase  in  niost 
countries.  In  all  the  people  of  advanced  life»  thare 
is  more  vigour  to  be  observed  than  in  persons  of 
Hie  aasoe  ag^,  ii^  the  scmth  of  Scotland^  or  in  Eng- 
land. They  have  fbwet  of  the  wmk&^  of  oldi  ag^; 
fewer  gvey  haira^  better  teetl^  and  lesa  baldnesa. 
Kone  are  to  be  aeen  tiJ^ove  80y.  who  are  not  re- 
Biarkable  for  a  vivaeity,^  wh^eh  swpriaes  the  apecti^ 
tat.  but  upo&  reflection,  it  is  natural  to^  expect  it 
for  they  who  arrive  at  that^  high  period  of  life,  saufit 
have  known  little  of  chroaiyeat  diaea^^es^  aad  ve  the 
persons  who  are  formed  by  nature,  with  the  soundest 
habits  of  body,  and  thi^  \m^  s^its. 

The  Outliaei  of  the  Wktofy  of  li^B  and  Death, 
&8t  projected  by  the  great  Verulain,  have  m  seve- 
ral parts  been  filled  up  by  succeeding  ph^osophers: 
but  nuuy  coosideraUe  blank  i9pax:es   still  remwi. 
G  4  *  We 
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We  know  not  yet,  the  precise  quantity  of  longevity, 
in  any  European  nation.  From  the  data  afforded 
by  bills  of  mort^ty,  calculations  have  been  formed 
of  the  chances  of  life,  and  the  comparative  degrees 
of  health,  in  different  tOMUs  and  countries.  But 
the  fixed  quantity  of  longevity,  in  any  given  number 
of  inhabitants,  has  never  been  attempted  by  actual 
expepment  To  determine  this  properly,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  kihabitalits  numbered  to  a 
man,  and  the  age  of  every  individual  specified.  But 
there  are  few  who  have  the  proper  opporturaty,  and 
still  fewer,  who,  to  obtain  a  single  fact  of  this  na- 
ture, would  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  such  an  <^- 
ration. 

Aftef  having  the  humber  of  people  exactly  as- 
certained in  several  of  the  islands,  I  was  at  pains  to 
have  the  number  of  persons  in  each,  who  were  of  a 
very  advanced  age,  likewise  determined.  This,  I 
imagined  to  be  the  next  best  method,  of  fixing  the 
true  proportion  of  longevity.  In  these  instances,  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  turned  out,  at  an  average  and 
in  round  numbers  as  follows  : 

Every  12th  pei^son  was  foimd  to  be  CO  years  of 
age,  or  upwards,  which  appears  indeed  to  be  a  veiy 
great  proportion.  Among  eiach  100  inhabitants, 
there  was  one  person  of  80  or  upwards.  But  only 
one  person  of  90  years  old,  or  above  it,  among  500 
people.     Sgme  instances  exceeded,  others  fell  short 
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iof,  thif^cakujifitiqqjbut.ia  gpnepal^  il;  x^ty;be  as* 
!su;;[;iied  as,  the  propprtion  of  longevity  in  these  islands. 
Oxjy  thjfee,  persQ^  were  fojund,  asxnentioQed  above> 
ojf.one  hji^vlred  years  old*  aj^dupjvvarf^^iA.. all  the 
i§)ipdsv 

.  T|iq3^,%jfs  ascertaia  only  the  abspluta-  quaiiti,tj« 
of  long^yi^..  For,  without  a  comparison  with  other  ♦ 
places,  we  .cajanot  say  with^  certaijaty,  even  from  these , 
ii|4jt8,  wJiether  the  Hebrideans  are  repiaikable  for 
bping  long.liv^d,  or  otherwise.  Their  comp^trative . 
longevity,  therefore,  cafinot  be  determined;  but  itj 
Will  appear,  when  the  same  observations  coi^  to  be . 
made  in  other  countries. 


tolSEA^ESi, 

^ere  is  one  presumption,  however,  in  favour  of 
their  being  comparatively  long  lived :  that;  they  ap- 
pear to  possess  a  greater  qu^tity  of  health,  and 
to  be  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than  most  other  na- 
tions. The  diseases  which  make  any  considerable 
havock  among  them,  are  extremely  few,,  and  there 
is  pot,  only  a  number  of  maladies,  but  even  entire 
tribes  of  diseaises,  from  which  they  are  entirely  ex- 
empted. 

The 
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The  list' of  diseases  is  now  become  fri^tfuf.  It 
^^but  of  late,  that  the  fable  of  Pandora's  box  seems 
to  have  been  realized.  There  are  now  ascerta'med, 
560  different  distempers,  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable.  And  even  when  these  are  enumerated,  we 
may  still  venture  to  say,  that  the  one  half  is  nottdd* 
Some  great  physicians  have  of  late,  and  for  the  fir^ 
time,  reduced  diseases  to  a  regular  system,  and  mark* 
ed  their  generical  characters  with  perspicuity  and  ac- 
curacy; but  when  the  same  genius  and  precision 
come  to  be  extended  to  the  species  and  varieties  of 
distempers,  the  sum  total  will  be  found  greatly  to  ei&r 
ceed  the  number  here  suspected. 

This  overgrown  and  dismal  catalogue,  is  chiefljf 
•fwelled  by  the  influence  of  high  polished  manners. 
The  one  half  of  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
diseases  of  nature,  but  of  artificial  life.  Np  such 
catalogue  could  be  made  up  among  the  inhabitant^ 
of  the  Hebrides,  whose  chief  chronical  disease  is  0(ld 
age,  and  the  inevitable  decay  of  nature ;  but  as  they 
proceed  in  the  usual  progress  of  society,  their  mala- 
dies must  multiply.  For  great  as  t|;^e  catalogue  of 
diseases  already  is,  it  must  continue  to  increase,  n 
the  European  natiqns  advance  in  the  refinements  of 
luxury ;  and  as  the  increasing  communication  with 
the  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  may  introduce  both 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  new  distempers. 

The  most  prevalent  chronical  disorders  among 
the  islanders,  are  rheumatism  and  scurvy.    The  one^ 
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the  efiect  id  their  cHmate;  the  otftiev,  cf  thdr  di^ 
The  jaundice  also  is  pretty  frequent  But  tfaeae^ 
and  their  other  chronical  diseases,  bear  a  small  pro- 
portiDB.  to  those  irhich  are  acute.  This  scttms  tx>  be 
Ifaft  caae  every  where,  in  theearfy  stages  of  society, 
fiitt  m  iiBpnifed  countries,  and  in  poputouft  cttiesy 
tibe»  tthfCHBced  appear  to  incrf ease  more  in  prbportiotv 
dttkn  tiae  acute  diseasea  The  bUls  of  nmrtalify,  iii' 
^ecd,  sometiines  say  otherwise  But  if  tfa^  reportv 
were  niade  by  a  physician^  instead  of  a  gmve  dij^er^ 
they  woukk  prodbably  he  stat)ed  ia  a  dtfSrreat  manner. 

The  moa^  conttnon  acute  dkeases  n»e  continued 
fevers,  pleurisies^  diarvhcea,  and  quimy.  A  spotted 
fever,  also  the  Scarlatina  of  Cullen  springs  up  at 
certain  periods  in  some  of  the  islands,  without  any 
foreign  communication  that  is  observed,  and  instant* 
ly  becomes  very  contagious  .and  mortal. 

But  the  most  hurtful  of  att  their  diseases,  are  the 
chincough,  measles,  and  small  pox ;  especially  the 
last,  which  has  often  occasioned  a  n^ortality  scarcely 
to*  be  e&eeeded.  The  number  which  falld  b^.  these 
three  epidemics,  is  litde,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  what  is 
cut  off  by  all  other  diseases. 

To  Compensate  for  tliese,  they  know  nothing  of 
the  ague,  scrophula,  or  barrenness.  Nothing  of 
dropsy,  tympany,  or  ruptures.  They  have  few  con- 
sumptiQns ;  no  gout ;  very  little  of  the  stone :  and 
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SO  £ur  as  can  be  learnt,  were  never  visited  by  the 
plague  *. 

The  health  of  the  people  in  general,  has  been 
considerably  unproved  within  thirty  years  past;  by 
an  alteration  which  has  taken  place,  during  that  pe- 
riod, in  their  manner  of  livik^.  This  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  increase  m  the  quantity  of  grain,  tbe 
introduction  of  garden  stuff,  and  especially  by  the 
culture  of  potatoes.  By  these  means,  their  v^etable 
aliment  has  been  greatly  enlarged;  and  those  cutane- 
ous diseases  considerably  retrenched,  to  which  the 
northern  nations  are  so  obnoxious,  from  an  over  pro- 
portion of  animal  food,  and  salted  meat 


MADNESS. 


Deformity  scarce  ever  occura  among  the  High- 
landers.    They  come  into  the  wond  without  any  na- 
tural 


*  The  £lephantian8,  Framboesia,  Tinea,  and  some  other 
diseases,  which  are  either  rare,  or  very  peculiar  to  the  Hebri- 
%c%  are  each  of  them  considered  at  more  length,  in  my  de- 
scription of  those  islands,  where  they  are  particularly  prera* 
lent. 
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tural  imbecilHty  either  of  body  or  of  mind.  Their 
country  produces  no  dwar& ;  and  what  is  more  sin- 
gular, neidier  fboh  nor  madmen« 

They  know  little  of  that  formidable  class  of  dis- 
eases, which  are  either  seated  in  the  nerves,  or 
ivhich  affect  these  strings  of  life,  in  a  violent  man- 
ner. They  are  seld<Hn,  if  ever,  subject  to  epilepsy, 
pa%,  lethargy,  or  apoplexy;  and  are  equally  finee 
from  melancholy  and  frenzy.  From  these  diseases, 
they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  exempted,  by  their  cli- 
mate, and  manner  of  life.  For  these  dismal  appear- 
ances in  our  nature,  are  only  frequent,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  human  frame  is  enervated  by  luxury,  <»r 
the  heat  of  the  climate. 

In  the  colder  countries,  mankind  are  found 
phlegmatic  in  their  habit  of  body ;  and  in  their  dis- 
positions, dispassionate,  patient,  steady,  and  perse- 
vering. In  the  wanner  regions  of  the  earth,  they  are« 
more  subject  to  inflammatory  distempers,  and  more 
liable  likewise  to  inflammation  of  mind.  More  pas- 
sionate, impatient,  desultory,  and  capricious.  More 
liable  to  those  sudden  and  violent  vicissitudes  of  high 
and  low  spirits^  which  unhinge  the  mind,  and  slide, 
by  an  easy  transition,  into  lunacy  and  madness. 

But  eflfeniinacy  and  intemperance,  in  whatever 
climate  they  prevail,  are  productive  of  the  same  e^ 
fects.  The  life  of  luxury  is  not  the  natural  life  of 
man ;  nor  the  state  to  behold  his  faculties,  either  of 
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body  or  miod,  in  their  greatest  perfectioiL  Ab  k 
eoenrotes  tiie  powers  of  both,  it  reoderB  the  bodj 
more  obnoxious  to  diaease,  and  ^  mind  to  deg^ne* 
racy.  In  every  highly  polished  and  luxurious  state, 
the  number  of  physicians  prores  the  one,  and  the 
munber  of  mad-houses,  the  other. 

Hie  infiaior  animals,  who  iead  no  such  artificial 
life,  are  never  known  to  be  either  maniacs  at  ideot& 
Hieir  instinct,  indeed,  seems  not  to  be  so  precarious 
a  possession  as  human  reason.  And  we  have  too 
miny  deplorable  instances,  where,  after  the  reason  of 
the  man  is  gone,  the  instmct  of  the  animal  remains. 
Yet,  wfaevever  mankind  iq>proadi  nearest  to  that  life 
which  nature  points  out,  there,  the  human  mind  is 
unquestionably  less  liable  to  those  melancholy  casual* 
lies,  to  whidi  it  is  so  obnoxious  in  the  more  mature, 
perhiy)s,  the  mcNre  decayed  leras  of  society. 
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ISLAND  OP  ICOLUMBKIL. 


&tuatim. — ^The  island  of  Xcolumbkil  is  situated 
at  the  60uth-^^t  €xtT€mit7  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  and 
<iidtaiit  about  thirty  computed  miles  from  the  neareert; 
part  of  the  main-land,  which  is  the  counftry  of  Mor- 
ven.  It  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a  narrow  sound, 
about  half  a  mile  over,  and  tln^ee  mHcs  in  length. 
In  this  strait,  there  is  4epth  of  water  sufficient  for 
any  vessel,  and  ships  of  war  have  sometimes  passed 
tbrou^  it:  but  the  narrowness  of  its  channel,  and 
tfce  sunk  rocks  with  whidi  it  is  embarrassed,  render 
it  a  very  dangerous  passage. 

Name. — ^This  small  island  has  been  faafnous  1200 
years,  for  ha^ng  been  tibe  residence  of  Cohmib^ 
the  person  who  ferst  propagated  the  knowledge  of 
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Christianity  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Britain : 
But  it  has  been  known  by  several  different  names. 

It  was  first  called  by  the  name  of  Y,  that  is,  by 
way  Emmence,  the  Island,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
that  letter  in  the  ancient  language.  This  name  it 
seenjs  to  have  acquired  upon  Columba's  arrival,  and 
is  so  written  in  some  of  the  old  inscriptions  that  are 
yet  extant  upon  the  island.  This  name  is  still  ex- 
pressed, in  the  Gaelic  language,  1^  the  asperated 
sound  of  the  single  letter,  which  is  the  same  with 
the  names  of  Hy  and  Hii,  given  by  Bede  and  other 
authors.  Its  ancient  Latin  name  was  lona,  being  thus 
termed  by  Adamnanus,  the  most  early  writer  we 
have  concerning  it :  and  it  is  so  styled  on  some  of 
the  monuments  in  the  island,  erected  but  a  little  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  By  some  of  th^  old  Irish  and 
Danish  writers,  however,  it  is  called  the  Insula 
Sancta,  or  Holy  Island. 

It  has  always  been  known  likewise,  in  the  Gaelic, 
by  the  name  of  I-coUum-cille,  firom  whence,  the 
English  word  Icolumbkil  is  derived.  This  word 
consists  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  prefixed 
to  CoUum-cille,  which  is  Cella-Columbse,  the  whole 
signifying  the  island  of  the  cell  of  Columba.  Most  of 
the  religious  houses  in  Scotland  derived  their  origin 
and  splendour  firom  their  having  been  the  eel)  or 
residence  of  some  solitary  monk,  famed  for  $anctity, 
when  the  Gaelic  language  was  the  language  of  the 
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whole  coontry.  And  hence,  in  rfie  names  of  so 
many  of  tiiem^  we  find  the  Gaelic  word  kil  or  cella, 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  whose  cell  it 
was;  as  Kilpatrick,  Kilriny,  Kilmarnock;  Cella 
Patricii,  Niniani,  Marnoci. 

The  people  of  the  country  derive  the  name  of 
lona,  fi'om  Y-iona,  the  island  of  John,  or  of  St.  John, 
who  had  particular  honour  paid  him  in  these  parts, 
during  the  popish  timies.  But  the  name  of  Columba 
is  observed  by  his  successor  and  historian,  Adamna* 
nus,  to  signify  the  same  thing  in  Latin,  that  is,  a 
dove,  whieh  the  word  Peristera  stands  for  in  Greek, 
and  which  the  word  lohna.  expresses  in  Hebrew. 
And  in  these  remote  monkith  times,  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly, that  firom  this  conceit,  the  name  of  lona  was  de- 
rived. 

-  Dimensions. — The  island  extends  in  length  about 
three  computed  miles,  in  tiie  direction  of  the  oppo* 
site  coast  of  Mull,  and  of  the  sound  that  runs  be- 
tween them.  It  is  near  two  miles  over  wher8 
broadest,  and  bdongs  in  property  to  the  duka  of 
Argyll. 

jEK&.— It  contains  no  mountain,  but  is  full  of 
small  hills.  The  highest,  which  does  not  exceed 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sec^  and  the  boldest 
shore,  lies  upon  the  south-west  side.  The  ridges  of 
these  hills  nm  in  the  dirMtigo  of  the  length  of  the 
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island,  and  dbioot  out,  at  its  extremities,  into  many 
small  rocky  heads,  which  form  a. number  of  rugg^ 
inaccessible  creeks.  But  the  coast  along  the  two 
sides  of  the  islands  lies  more  in  a  strei^t  line.  It 
forms  in  most  places,  a  low  sandy  beach;  and,  where 
it  is  interrupted  with  rock,  the  rocks  do  not  shoot 
out  into  the  sea,  as  at  the  extremities  of  the  island, 
but  run  along  shore. 

Harbour. — ^There  is  properly  no  harbour  belong* 
ing  to  the  island ;  but,  in  a  small  sandy  bay,  below 
the  ancient  abbey,  we  found  very  good,  anchoring 
ground,  in  five  fiithoms  water,  withui  two  cables 
length  of  the  shore.  There  is  another  landing  place 
for  boats,  but  a  very  dangerous  one,  except  in  quiet 
weather,  upon  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  It 
is  a  creek,  lined  with  perpendicular  rocks  of  ser* 
pentine  marble,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  western 
swell.  It  was  here  that  Columba  first  landed  fix>tn 
Ireland,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  had  the  name 
of  Port-i-curacli,  that  is,  the  Harbour  of  the  Boat, 
by  way  of  distinction.  The  word  curach,  signifies 
that  sort  of  boat,  which  the  ancient  Irish  and  Cale- 
donians constructed  with  ribs  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  skins.  And  such,  it  seems,  was  the  structure 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Columba  made  his  voyage 
from  Ireland. 

Springs. — The  island  is  supplied  with  plenty  of 
the  lgw$t  springs,  and  thougli  they  are  very  small,  ye^ 
.4  anum- 
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a  tiamber  of  them  collected,  form  a  plefasdnt  rivulet 
that  runs  past  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  nunnery. 
There  is  no  standing  water  upon  any  part  of  the 
island,  but  dn  a  plain  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the 
abbey,  and  surrounded  by  small  hills,  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  a  large  piece  of  artificial  water,  which  has 
consisted  of  several  acres,  and  been  contrived  both 
for  pleasure  and  utility :  Its  banks  have  been  formed 
by  art  into  walks>  and  though  now  a  bog,  you  may 
perceive  the  remains  of  a  l^oad  green  terrace  pass- 
ing throu^  the  middle  of  it,  which  has  been  raised 
considerably  above  the  water.     At  the  place  where 
it  had  been  dammed  up,  and  where  there  are  the 
marks  of  a  sluice,  the  ruins  of  a  mill  are  still  to  be 
seen^  which  served  the  inhabitants  for  grinding  tiieir 
eom.    Pleasure  grounds  of  this  kind,  and  a  method 
of  dressing  grain,  still  unpractised  in  these  remote 
islands,  must  no  doubt  have  been  considered,  in  such 
mrly  times,  as  matters  of  ver^  hi^h  refinen^ent 

Contents. — Icolumbkil  seems  to  contain  about 
d840  En^h  statute  acres,  of  which,  a  latge  pro* 
porti<m,  perhaps  2500>  have  at  s(Miie  period  or  other 
been  cultivated.  There  may  be  still  about  500 
capaMe  of  being  reduced  to  culture,  compr^nding 
some  tracts  of  heathy  soil^  and  of  sandy  downs  on 
the  sea  shore.  The  remaining  840  acr^  may  be 
the  amount  of  th^  irreclaimable  par^  whi^h  con- 
sists of  the  rocky  summits  Qf  the  hills,  the  steep  de- 
clivities, and  the  Uowingsand  on  the  sea  shore. 

» 3  SoU.-^ 
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SoU. — A  li^t  sandy  soil  prevails  over  the  wMe 
island,  which  in  some  places,  however,  is  very  fbrtMe. 
Upon  the  sea  shore,  especially,  there  are  some  small 
plains,  exceedin^y  pleasant,  that  afford  good  erc^s 
of  bear  and  oats.  Hie  hills  are  covered  with  a  fine 
verdure,  and  afford  a  very  rich  dry  pastiire  for  black 
cattle  and  sheep.  Some  oi  the  hiUs  are  arable  to 
the  top,  but  those  on  the  south  end  of  the  island  are 
over-run  with  heatii ;  yet  the  small  valleys  interspers- 
ed among  them,  are  fiUed  with  grass  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Climate. — Being  detatched  fir<Hn  way  considerable 
tract  of  land,  and  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  this 
small  island  enjoys  a  very  temperate  climate,  remote 
from  the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  but 
seldom,  in  a  winter,  that  the  fineesdng  dqgree  tekes 
place;  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  litHc^  snow, 
which  is  a  rare  thing,  by  the  lowness  of  the  land,  by 
the  warmth  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  sandy  soil,  it  is 
quickly  dissolved.  As  in  all  other  islands,  however, 
of  the  like  situation,  the  winter  is  comparativdy 
warmer  than  the  summer :  The  worst  part  of  the 
climate  proceeds  from  winds  and  rains,  wWch  are 
fery  frequent  and  heavy  atl  the  year  round ;  end  pro- 
duce agreat  deal  of  broken  weather,  even  in  ^  midst 
of  summer.  In  this  season,  therefore,  the  heat  i^ 
always  less  here,  though  it  is  greater  in  winter  than 
in  any  part  of  the  island  of  Britain :  And,  fbr  the 
same  reasons,  ttie  same  observation  holds  with  re- 
"-*    ••--  4     -    ■  spect 
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epeet  to  Bntaio,  wl^en  con^iared  with  tlie  European 
dHitineot  During  summer,  howevet,  thope  are  inter- 
vab  bi^re  of  very  fine  weather^  and  of  considerable 
warmth.  Upon  the  second  and  third  of  Jofy, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  here  at  mid-day  in 
the  shade,  at  67  the  one  day,  and  at  69  the  other ; 
and  each  ni^t,  in  our  teat,  it  stood  at  66  at  mid- 
night, being  hung  in  a  free  air  between  the  tent  and 
«Murqu& 

The  iiMt  tif  the  summer,  with  tiie  waitn  nature  of 
the  soil,  proves  sufficient  to  produce  mart  early 
eD9{»  tlttni  in  most  parts  ctf  Britain:  For  though 
.the  ptople  are  very  late  in  sowing  their  grain,  they 
bam  always  harvest  carfy  in  August 

The  wrker  of  Cohm^wi^s  life  rriates*",  that  the 
iAd  man,  having  ordered  a  quantity  of  bear  to  be 
given;4o  a  person  in  compensation  for  a  damagie  he 
had  sustained,  be  ordered  him  at  the  same  time 
to  sow  it^  thou^  it  was  then  about  mkl-summer,  as- 
suring him^  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  he 
would,  the  same  season,  reap  from  it  a  plentiful  har- 
vest In  obedience  to  this  noandate,  the  man  com- 
mitted the  grain  to  the  soil  on  the  ISth  of  June, 
and  reaped  a  crc^  from  it  ici  the  begfaming  of  Au- 
gust. 


*  Adamnan.  Tit*  Columb.  Lib*  II.  cap.  2. 
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gust  The  &ct  is  not  surprising  to  have  haj^pened 
here,  though  it  b  n^garded  by  the  author  tirith  ad<- 
miration)  and  recorded  as  one  of  Cdumba's  mi- 
Tacles. 


tKHABlTANVS/ 

^hmher. — ^The  present  number  of  people  upon 
Icolumbkil  amounts  to  about  200,  so  that  the  island 
contains  19  acres  for  each  inhabitani;  but  in  the 
year  1688,  when  i(  was  visited  by  Mr  Sacheverel, 
then  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  found  upon  it 
eighty  fiemnilies  *.  These,  at  six  persons  to  each  fiMnOy, 
which  is  the  neareft  computation  for  the  Highlands, 
amounted  to  480  persons,  which  is  more  than  double 
their  present  number.  This  great  diminution  of  the 
people,  which  unhappily  is  not  confined  to  this  spo^ 
but  is  general  over  ail  th^  adjacent  partg,  has  been 
caused  by  the  gceat  consumpdon  of  the  men  in  fire- 
quent  wars,  and  a  constant  emigralion,  both  of  men 
and  women,  to  Ireland  and  other  countries. 

Religion. — ^The  island  bdongs  to  the  parish  of 
Ross  in  Mull;  but  the  minister's  residence  b  so  dis- 
tant, that  they  are  quite  cut  off  frpm  his  instructions, 

unless 

*  SacheTerell't  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Mao,  Loud.  1703« 
f.  14S. 
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unless  when  he  visits  their  island,  which  can  happen 
but  seldom,  because  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  parish. 
They  are  all  professed  protestants;  but  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  hay- 
ing no  school,  they  are  left  in  such  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, as,  in  a  christian  country,  is  really  deploraUe ; 
for,  of  the  ^0  inhabitants,  there  is  not  one  who 
can  eiAer  speak  En^ish  or  read  the  scriptures; 
though  their  little  iriand  was,  for  many  centuries, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  religion  and  learning  in  Bri- 
tain. 

They  are  all  of  the  lowest  rank,  under  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Campbell,  who  rents  the  island ; 
but  they  are  a  cml  and  inoffensive  people.  They 
live  apparently  in  great  poverty,  and  yet  are  happy 
in  having  wherewith  to  supply  all  the  wante  they  are 
acquainted  with.  Entirely  excluded  from  firtl  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  mankind,  tiiey  enjoy  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life  with  peace  and  contentment,  and 
have  alw3,y6  been  n&marked  as  being  of  a  soft  and 
gentle  disposition. 

« 

Sk^erstkim.— They  hsye  all  of  them  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  whatever  is  marvellous  Every  person 
has  the  traditional  history  of  Columba,  with  num- 
berless legends,  which  have  been  handed  down  h'om 
his  monkish  seminary.  They  are  famous  for  the  se- 
cond sight;  full  of  vbions  seen  either  by  themselves 
or  others;  and  have  many  wild  and  romantic  notions 

Hv  4f  con- 
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coBceming  rdUgion  and  iovisible  ttiiogs.  .  Tboii^ 
tbey  know  not  what  popery  iS|  the  vestiges  of  k  they 
suck  in  with  their  milk,  which  ai>pear  in  coany  of 
their  c^iniond  and  pmctioes.  Having  no  oppartu* 
oity  of  public  worj»hip  above  three  or  four  tipoes  a 
year^  wlien  ^tad  by  their  mioitter;  it  is  their  cus- 
tom to  repair  on  th0  Sabbalb  to  their  devotions  m 
the  ruinous  Abb^y,  to  Cohuaaba's  tcwbf  and  the 
chap(^  of  several  diffarent  sakiti* 

Their  regard  is  so  great  for  these  ancient  monu- 
ments; that  it  has  always  been  the  custom^  before 
any  person  was  buried  in  IcohuAbkil,  to  oanythe 
corpse  with  great  rever^ace  pouad  the  whole  build- 
ings, which  occuj^  a  ^eat  space  of  ground*  Thv 
practice  was  for  the  first  tiwe  aboHlhed,  but  a  titde 
l^ore  I  was  there,  by  the  Rev«  Mr  NeU  Madeod^ 
their  present  minister.  Having  accompanied  a  fii- 
neral  from  the  Isie  of  Mull,  be  insisted  with  great 
resolution,  for  it  required  not  a  little,  t^t  the  corpse 
should  be  interred  without  thb  previous  superstitiouis 
ceremony. 

It  is  not  at  all  sqrpnsing,  however,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ipna  should  be  remarkable  for  supersti- 
tion beyond  thejr  neig^Uxmrs .  Where  are  mtt[ikkKl 
otherwise  in  a  state  of  ignorance^  solitude,  md  inac- 
tivity? But,  besides  these  general  causes,  there  are 
othere  more  peculiar  to  their  situation.  They  are 
a  people  whose  imagination  is  evidently  t;jbe  most 
4  lively 
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livdy  of  all  their  £M:ultie&  The  bi^  fabric  of  ar- 
tifidal  supentitiooi  erected  oo  the  q)ot  in  which 
^y  live,  ba«  rendefed  the  very  air  of  their  island 
s^bctiou^  Their  unlimited  veneraticm  for  antiquity 
supplies  the  jdace  of  truth  in  the  nx»t  marv6lloQ$ 
aad  frigt^l  l^^ds ;  and  their  slender  acquaintance 
with  religion  is  but  the  parent  of  that  superstition, 
which  can  only  be  rem^iied  t^  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  divine  tUngs* 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Cobmba.— By  all  accounts,  the  fiunous  Colund^a 
&st  arrived  at  Icelund>kil,  accompanied  by  a  consi- 
derable number  of  other  priests,  in  or  about  the  year 
564,  and  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  the  disciple  of  St.  P^rick;  was  of  royal  extrac- 
tfen,  being  grandson  to  the  supreme  mcmarch  of  Ir^ 
knd ;  and,  by  his  near  alliance  to  the  kings  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  with  the  authority  of  his  charac- 
ter, possessed  great  power  and  influence  in  both 
kingdoms. 

jidmrnanus.^-^The  most  authentic  histoiy  that  re- 
fiiatns  of  him,  is  his  life  written  by  Adamnanus,  the 
preceptor  to  Eugmius  ibe  Vl\  who  was  himself 

abbot 

*  LMsUe^  De  Moribin  et  Gratis  Scotoniia,  p.  163. 
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abbot  of  lona  in  the  year  665,  being  the  fourth  ab- 
bot in  succession  from  Columba,  and  that,  only  sixty- 
seven  years  after  hb  death.  Thb  work  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Canisius,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  a  mo- 
nastery in  Bavaria,  and  since  republished  by  Basnage, 
in  his  Thesaurus  Monummtorum  Ecclesiasticorum. 
This  author  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  allowed  to  be 
authentic  by  Usser:  And,  indeed,  the  language,  and 
the  whole  matter  and  mann^  of  his  relaticm,  give 
no  intimation  of  its  bemg  of  a  more  modem  date. 
M^herever  he  is  led  to  mention  the  topography  of 
Icolumbkil,  or  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  he  speaks 
i^ith  the  accuracy  of  a  person  who  had  lived  in  it'; 
and  the  truth  of  his  descriptions  may  be  traced  in 
aome  of  the  monuments  that  are  still  extant  upon  the 
island. 

Picts. — Columba  abandoned  Ireland,  it  would  ap- 
pear, on  account  of  some  violent  commotions  which 
had  arisen  in  that  country;  and,  beii^  zealous  to  the 
highest  degree  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity^ 
formed  a  design  of  converting  the  Picts,  who  then 
inhabited  some  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotr 
land.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  lona,  in  the 
reign  of  their  king  Brudeus,  he  made  a  journey  into 
the  Pictish  territories,  into  some  parts  of  Invemesfr^ 
shire  *,  and  preached  to  them  the  gospel^  to  which, 

they 

^  Adamnao.  vit  Columb.  Lib.  II.  c^p.  ziK. 
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they  had  Utherto  been  entire  strangers.  His  t^ 
torian  calls  them  gentiles  barbari,  barbarous  hea- 
IfaenSy  but  that  tipon  seeing  Columba^  works,  they 
^orified  tiie  God  of  the  diristians.  He  likewise 
observes,  that  Columba  preached  to  them  by  an  in. 
terpreterf ;  which  is  a  curious  fact  with  respect  to 
the  dubious  ori^n  of  that  memorable  people.  It 
argues  their  language  to  have  been  different  from  the 
ancient  Britishi  which  was  the  language  of  Columba, 
and  they  themselves  of  some  other  original. 

Archbishop  Usser  supposes  the  Picts  and  Caledo* 
nians  to  have  been  the  same  people  ;):•  Cambden, 
and  other  great  antiquaries  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
of  former  times,  consider  the  Picts  only  as  the  re« 
mote  part  of  the  uncivilized  unreduced  Britons ;  but 
Bishop  StUIingfleet  seems  rather  to  be  better  founded 
in  thinking  tiiem  a  separate  nation  §. 

The  Britons,  in  the  days  of  Columba,  appear  to 
have  had  no  occasion  for  an  interpreter  with  the 
Irish  and  Scots.  Their  language  could  not  then  be 
so  different ;  it  was  ori^nally  the  sanie;  and,  thou^ 
since  divided  into  the  dialects  of  Bretoon,  Cornish, 

Welsh, 


f  Adamnan.  Tit.  (^olumb.  Lib.  II.  cap*  zx. 

%  Usser  de  Brit.  £ccl^.  Prim,  p.  586. 

^  StilliDgfleet's  Antiq.  of  the  Brit.  Cliarcbe9>  Chap.  V.  p. 
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Welsi^^Maoksi  Imh,  md  Gaelic,  and  greatly  altera 
ed  by  distance  of  place  and  length  of  tive;  yet  the 
natives  of  the  six  couotrieft  can  even  go  near  to  UO' 
derstand  one  another  to  this  day,  without  an  inter- 
preter. Does  not  this  stioi^ly  insinuate  that  the 
language  of  the  Picts  was  different  from  any  difaleot 
of  tlie  British,  and  they  themselveti^  a  separate,  per*- 
haps  a  Scandhiavian  race  ? 

Armagh. — From  Columba's  history,  we  are  di- 
rected to  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  primacy  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland.  Adanmaous  makes  frequent 
mention  of  a  monastery  founded  in  Ireland  by  Co- 
lumba,  before  he  came  into  Scotland,  by  the  name 
of  the  Monasterium  Roboreti  Campi,  the  Monastery 
of  the  Oak  Field ;  and,  upon  several  occasions,  de- 
scribes the  anxiety  which  Columba  entertained  far 
its  success  and  prosperity.  What  place  in  Ireland 
is  meant  by  this  name,  I  could  not  learn,  till  looking 
^into  Bede,  I  found  he  observes  concerning  the  me- 
tix>politan  seat  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  Scots,  De  Armach^  or  Field  of 
Oaks*".  This  is  but  a  siigjht  alteration  from  the  pre- 
sent Gaelic  orthography,  of  the  word  signifying  an 
os^  wood,  which  is  Darrach.  The  Monasterium  Ro- 
boretum  of  Adamnanus,  is  plainly  the  Latin  transla- 
tion 


*  Bede,  Lib.  III.  cap.  ir. 
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tiofi  <^thi9  word,  and,  no  doubt^  Ae  same  place  with 
the  present  Arma^. 

Aidanus,  the  lineal  heir  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
was  brou^t  out  of  Ireland  by  Cohimba  in  the  reign 
of  Kinnatellus,  at  whose  deatii  he  was  installed  king^ 
of  Scots  by  Cohimba,  in  the  island  of  lona,  which, 
from  this  time,  became  the  usual  burying  place  of 
the  kii^  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  The  extraordinary  veneration  in  which 
Columba  seems  justly  to  have  been  held,  and  his 
hi^  reputation  for  sanctity,  were  communicated  to 
his  island ;  so  that  a  sepulchre  in  it  became  general- 
ty  coveted  by  the  great  families  in  Scotland,  and 
even  by  the  grandees  of  Norway  and  Ireland. 

Columba*s  institiition,  by  tiiese  means,  was  soon 
richly  endowed,  and  became  the  first,  as  it  was  for 
s^eralages,  the  only  university  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Being  famed  for  all  the  philosophy  and  the- 
ology of  the  times,  and  for  the  severe  manners  and 
discipline  of  its  founder,  which  were  long  kept  up, 
it  became  a  general  place  of  education,  not  only  for 
the  Scots,  but  for  the  British  and  Irish  churches. 

Among  the  honours  bestowed  by  the  kirtgs  of 
Scotland  on  the  abbey  of  lona,  we  find  the  rise  of  a 
custom  which  has  continued  ever  since  :  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  trophies  of  war  as  ornaments,  though 
very  strange  ones  surely,  to  christian  churches.  Af- 
ter 
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ter  the  agnal  Tictory  which  Aidan  ffijatd  over  the 
Picts  and  Saxons,  he  sent  the  baimo^  of  his  van<^ 
quished  enemies  to  Columba,  to  be  preserved  in  hid 
abbey^  Kenneth  Macalpine^  also,  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Picts,  devoted  the  sword  and  ar- 
mour of  Dunstrenus,  the  Pictish  monarch,  to  the 
church  of  lona;  the  victory  obtained  by  Aidan 
being  at  the  time  entirely  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of 
Columba.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  spoils  of  war 
were  first  introduced  into  monasteries,  fit)m  the  per- 
suasion of  supernatural  assistance  acquired  fitmi 
&e  prayers  of  their  pious  inhabitants ;  and  so  these 
trophies  came  to  be  devoted  as  monuments  of  grati- 
tude as  well  as  of  (^ory.  From  whatever  motives 
the  custom  may  have  been  continued,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  victory 
.  must  be  usefiil  to  a  nation,  thou^  it  may  still  be 
doubted  if  churches  are  the  most  proper  places  for 
their  reception^ 

j^^io^.^— Among  the  many  extensive  privileges 
granted  to  the  abb^  of  lona,  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
abbot  was  very  remarkable.  The  venerable  Bede 
informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  abbot  of  Hy  had  a 
sort  of  supreme  government  over  all  the  other  mo- 
nasteries in  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  had  been 
propagated  fi-om  that  seminary.  And  tliough  iievcr 
more  than  a  presbyter,  had,  notwithstanding  a  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  province,  to  which,  even  the 
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bishops  themselves  were  subjected,  after  an  unusual 
order,  Ordine  inusitato^  as  Bede  expresses  it*. 

This  uncommon  privilege  vested  in  the  abbot  of 
lona,  it  is  not  imiikely,  might  be  the  very  first  in- 
stance of  the  abbates  exempti,  who  were  afterwai^ds 
so  firequent  in  the  popish  church :  when  the  abbots 
or  heads  of  monasteries^  by  the  papal  power,  were 
often  rendered  independent  of  the  bishops,  and  ex- 
empted from  their  jurisdiction.  The  head  of  the 
monastery  of  lona  became  afterwards  a  mitred  ab- 
bot; not  only  subject  to  no  diocesan,  but  invested 
with  the  mitre,  crosier,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  epis- 
copal office.  But  the  precise  limits  between  his  power 
and  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  bishop  of  the  isles, 
it  b  not  very  easy  at  this  time,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
define. 

Culdees. — For  several  centuries  the  inhabitants  of 
this  monastery  continued  under  the  absolute  authority 
of  their  abbot,  exclusive  of  any  other ;  not  subjected 
to  vows,  but  governed  by  the  laws  of  Columba. 
During  this  period,  they  were  what  are  called  Cul- 
dees ;  and  all  accounts  agree  in  their  being  renown-  * 
ed  for  their  learning,  for  their  high  contemplative 
piety,  and  austerity  of  hfe.  But  the  establishment 
of  the  papal  power  was  accompanied  with  a  great 
alteration.     And  monachism  having  soon  after  made 

*  Bede,  Lib.  III.  cap.  iv. 
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its  way  into  Scotland,  they  became  an  abbey  of 
benedictines,  whidi  was  of  balefiil  consequence, 
both  to  their  learning  and  virtue. 

Amidst  the  fierce  conflicts  of  surrounding  naticms, 
of  the  Picts,  Norvegians,  Britons,  Irish,  and  Scots, 
the  veneration  with  which  Columba's  institution  was 
regarded  by  all  parties,  upheld  it  in  safety :  It  grew 
and  flourished  amidst  all  the  rough  vicissitudes  of 
those  barbarous  times*.  Even  Magnus  Nudipes, 
the  Norvegian  conqueror  of  the  Hebrides,  notwith- 
standing all  the  cruelties  of  his  incursions  in  the 
year  1098,  moved  by  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the 
place,  spared  die  island  of  lona  and  its  inhabitants 
from  the  devastations  that  in  all  other  paits  attended 
his  progress!.    But, 

Quod  non  fecenmt  barbari,  fecere  Barberini. 

The  learning  of  ages,  which  had  been  treasured 
up  in  this  little  island,  the  records  of  nations,  and 
the  valuable  archives  of  remote  antiquity,  which  had 
been  safe  under  the  fury  of  barbarians,  fell  at  once 

a  sacrifice 

*  In  the  jeas  1210,  says  Torfilens,  a  squadron  of  pirates 
from  Norway,  consistkig  of  tw^Te  sbips,  comn^itted  man/ 
depredations  in  the  Hebudaa,  and  plundered  the  holy  island 
of  St.  Columba,  which,  till  that  time,  had  nerer  been  subject- 
ed  to  any  injury  from  the  Norwegians,  Orcades,  p.  153. 
f  Torfikos,  Orcades,  p.  71. 
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a  sacrifice  to  an  ill-judged  decree  of  the  synod  of 
Argyll  Authorised  by  this,  the  zealous  mob  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation^  fell  upon  lona  as  the  most 
valuable  and  venerated  seat  of  the  popish  clergy; 
and  nothing  escaped  destruction  but  such  parts  of 
the  building,  and  such  solid  monuments  as  were 
proof  agunst  the  hands  of  rag^  and  even  the  teeth 
of  devouring  time. 

Mr  John  Frazer,  who  was  dean  of  the  isles  before 
the  Revolution,  had  a  book  written  by  his  father,'  a 
learned  man,  who  possessed  the  same  office,  contain- 
ing the  antiquities  of  lona,  and  above  300  inscrip- 
ti(His.  This  book  which  he  lent  to  the  earl  of  Argyll, 
k  is  thought  was  lost  amidst  the  tumults  and  afflic- 
tions of  that  great  man's  life.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  those  too  the  most  ancient  and  interesting, 
are  now  either  half  covered  with  earth  and  rubbish, 
or  so  overgrown  with  weeds  and  moss,  that  it  would 
require  both  time  and  labour  to  bring  them  to  light : 
But  I  will  here  subjoin  such  an  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  buildings,  and  of  the  most  obvious 
monuments,  as  a  short  and  hasty  stay  upon  the  island 
would  permit 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  present  buildings  are 
of  so  old  a  date  as  tiie  age  of  Columba.  For  we 
are  informed  by  our  historians,  that  the  abbey  hav- 
ing fallen  to  decay,  was  rebuilt,  and  consecrated  to 
Christ  and  Columba,  by  Malduinus  king  of  Scotiand, 
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about  the  rai  6)54  *.  It  is  uot  unlikeiyt  that  some 
of  the  present  buildings  may  beloi^  to  this  eera,  fi-om 
the  smallness  of  their  size,  and  the  siiAplkitj  of  their 
structui^.  And  though  it  is  evident,  that  others  of 
them  have  been  the  work  of  subsequent  times;  yet 
the  whole  appears  to  be  of  a  more  rude  workman* 
ship;  of  a  more  simple  sort  of  Gothic  architectime; 
and,  it  b  probable,  of  a  more  remote  date  than  that 
of  any  other  of  our  church  buildings  now  extant  in 
Scotland. 

Sod&r.-^The  principal  building  is  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  which  was  the  ca^edral  of  the  Insbop  of 
the  isles,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Famun 
Sodc»*ense.  There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opi- 
nion concerning  the  ancient  Sodor,  from  which  the 
bishops  of  the  Isle  of  Man  still  derive  their  title« 
Some  have  thought  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  town 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  it  is  not  likely,  that  a  town  which  then  gave  title 
to  a  bishop,  should  now  be  unknown,  or  that  it 
should  have  lost  its  name,  no  body  knows  how,  since 
that  period.  The  small  Island  ck  Ped,  adjacent  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  the  cathedral  of  that 
bishoprick  is  situated,  seems  to  have  had  the  name 
of  Sodor  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From  this,  how- 
ever,  the  bishoprick  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ao 

quired 

«  LessUe,  De  Moribas  et  Ottitfs  Scotoroii^  p.  if  l. 
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quired  its  name :  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the 
Idand  was  so  named  in  latter  times,  fiK>m  the 
ancient  title  of  the  bishoprick.  Others  have  sup* 
posed  the  town  upon  the  Island  of  Icolumbkil  to  be 
liic  ancient  Sodor.  But  all  these  opinions  are  equal- 
ly erroneous ;  and  it  is  to  search  in  vain,  to  search 
ftnr  any  particular  place  which  gave  the  title  of  bishop 
of  Sodor  to  the  bishop  of  the  Ebudse. 

Hie  Nonregitns  divided  the  Hebrides  into  two  di- 
stricts, the  Nordureys  and  Sudereys :  the  former  con- 
taining the  island  to  the  north,  and  the  latter,  those 
which  lie  to  ttie  south  of  the  Promontory  of  Ardna- 
mwchan  in  Argyllshire.  The  whole  of  these  islands 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Ebudas ; 
but  his  cathedral  and  residence  being  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  one  of  the  Sudereys,  which  were  called  in 
Latin  the  Insulee  Sodorenses,  he  was  from  thence 
stiled  Episcopus  Sodorensis.  This  origin  of  the  title 
of  Sodor,  which  is  clear  from  the  Historical  Collec- 
tion of  Torfffeus,  the  Danish  historian,  as  is  in- 
geniously observed  by  Dr  Macpherson*  is  plain 
and  intelligible :  it  was  derived  from  no  particular 
place,  but  from  the  principal  district  of  the  islands 
in  generals  The  title  of  Sodor,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  in  use  dhfiefly  among  the  islanders  them- 
selves ;  for  among  the  Norwegians,  fit)m  whose  lai^ 

»  Critfoal  Disserta^oM,  p.  180. 
I  2 
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guage  the  name  was  derived,  the  bishop  of  the 
Western  Islands  is  always  stiled  the  bishop  of  the 
Hebudse. . 

Cathedral. — ^When  the  Isle  of  Man  was  reduced 
under  the  English  government,  the  bishoprick  of 
Sodor  was  preserved ;  but  its  limits  being  cir- 
cumscribed to  that  single  island,  its  bishops  bore 
the  united  title  of  Sodor  and  Man.  All  the  other 
Western  Islands  remaining  under  the  Scottish 
government,  were  then  erected  into  a  separate 
diocese,  called  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles.  The 
bishop  usually  resided  in  Icolumbkil ;  and  the  great 
church  belonging  to  the  abbey,  served  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  diocese. 

St.  Mary's  church,  though  inferior  to  many  other 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  of  a  more  recent  date 
in  Scotland,  has  been  very  magnificent  for  the  re- 
mote period  in  which  it  was  built,  and  considering 
iSod  difficulty  of  building  in  this  secluded  part  of  the 
world. 

Materials. — ^It  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  constructed.  It  is  built  of 
the  red  antique  Egyptian  granite;  the  very  same 
stone  which  the  Romans  brought  from  the  Eas^ 
and,  with  which  they  erected  their  most  superb  mo- 
numents. There  are  rocks  of  it  in  Icolumbkil ;  but 
^t  of  which  the  cathedral  is  built^  has  been  mostly 
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brought  from  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Mull. 
There,  the  stone  can  be  more  easily  procured,  and 
is  of  a  finer  quality;  equal  indeed  to  the  finest  that 
the  Romans  ever  brought  from  upper  Egypt  It  is 
nowhere  polished  in  any  part  of  the  building,  but 
painfully  formed  by  hammering  to  a  plain  surface ; 
and  there  are  many  fine  blocks  of  it,  five  or  six  feet 
long,  both  in  the  ^^alb  and  in  the  rubbish.  The  la- 
bour of  quarrying  and  forming  such  a  quantity  of 
this  stone  as  so  great  a  building  required,  is  a 
piece  of  work  like  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  whose  exe- 
cution must  strike  with  surprize  the  people  of  mo- 
dem times.  The  rock  is  solid,  the  stone  of  almost 
impenetrable  hardness :  but  time  itself  cannot  impair 
it;  and,  where  it  can  be  overcome,  it  is  the  fittest 
material  in  the  world  for  monuments  that  are  to  last 
for  ages. 

The  windows,  doors,  comers,  arches,  pillars,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  church,  many  of  which  have 
been  exquisitely  carved,  are  all  of  a  fine  grey  free- 
stone, brought  from  quarries  at  a  great  distance  in 
the  Isle  of  Mull. 

The  cement  of  the  building,  like  that  of  other 
ancient  stmctures,  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  easjer  to 
break  the  stones  tlian  to  force  them  asunder.  It  is 
of  lime  that  has  been  calcined  from  sea  shells,  and 
formed  into  a  very  gross  mortar  with  coarse  gravel, 
in  a  large  proportion,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  frag- 
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ments  of  white  coral*,  which  abounds  upon  the 
shores  of  the  island.  The  superior  strength  of  the 
cement  in  ancient  buildings,  over  that  of  our  ntodem 
structures^  is  ascribed  by  Linneeusf,  and  att  other 
writers,  to  its  gireater  age.  But,  till  our  lime  be 
used  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  water  than  at 
present,  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sand,  and 
that  sand  of  a  much  larger  si^e,  no  age  nor  time  wUl 
ever  render  it  a  cement  of  equal  power  to  that  of 
the  ancients. 

When  this  structure  was  erected,  the  fine  bkie 
slate  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lorn,  was  no 
doubt  unknown*  But  it  has  been  roofed  with  a 
stone  of  a  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  kind  It  is  of 
a  rich  talky  substance,  resplendent  ^vith  the  moat 
vivid  colours;  and  used  in  fonii  of  large  slates.  It 
has  been  brought,  no  doubt,  from  some  of  the  adja- 
qjent  islands,  though  I  nowhere  met  with  any  natural 
rock  of  it 

J)meMi(^^ — ^The  church  is  built  iii  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  in  most  places  the  walls  are  standii^ 
pretty  entire  to  where  they  join  the  roof.  The  south 
front  itteasures  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 
in  length,  including  the  walls,  and  is  all  along  oma* 

mented 


*  CoraHium  album  pamilum  nostras,  Raj.  syn.  p.  32.  n.  1. 
+  Linnci  Amoea.  apad.  Vol.  11.  p.  11, 
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meifted  with  pillars  and  arches  of  freestone.  Tbe 
body  of  the  church  measures  sixty  feet  in  ktigth, 
and  the  two  cross  isles,  are  each  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  eighteen  in  breadth  within  the  walls. 

Cupulo. — ^TTie  cupulo  is  a  square  of  twenty-two 
ieety  which  is  the  measure  of  each  of  the  four  arches 
that  support  it.  Above  this,  rises  a  square  steeply 
of  the  same  size,  which  is  decayed  at  the  top,  but 
still  remains  betw^n  seventy  and  ei^y  feet  high. 
The  ascent  in  it  has  been  by  a  narrow  winding  stair 
of  hewn  stone,  and  towards  the  top,  on  the  south  .^ 
side,  there  is  a  large  circular  window,  lozenged  with 
freestones,  in  the  form  of  oblique  spherical  triapgles ; 
a  Gothic  contrivance  to  admit  the  light,  and  exclude 
the  winds  and  rain,  before  glass  came  to  be  used  in 
diurches.  It  is  said,  that  there  was  here  a  fine  peal 
of  bells,  which  were  carried  to  Glasgow  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

Choir. — ^The  choir  is  sixty  feet  in  length  witbki 
the  walls,  and  thirty-finir  in  breadth  over  the  wtUa. 
It  has  two  small  clmpeb  adjoining  to  it,  the  one  oo 
the  south,  the  other  on  the  ncHth  side,  waamentad 
with  pillars.  On  the  south  front  of  the  choir,  there  ate 
three  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  of  fine  workmaiisbi|^ 
which  support  three  Gothic  arches :  here  the  wall 
of  the  choir  rises  to  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  The 
arches  seem  always  to  have  been  void,  in  order  to 
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light  the  choir  on  the  south  side.     Above  the9e 
arched,  the  wall  is  built  and  continued  to  the  top. 

The  east  front  of  the  choir  stands  entire  to  the 
top,  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  cross  of  freestone 
upon  it,  of  the  height  of  three  feet.  The  great  win- 
dow over  the  altar  is  placed  in  the  middle,  having 
three  slender  pillars,  which,  supporting  with  those  on 
the  sides,  four  arches,  above  which,  there  is  one  large 
arch  filled  with  lozenged  work  of  freestone. 

Altar.^-Within  the  choir,  there  are  several  fine 
pillars  carved  in  the  Gothic  way,  with  great  variety 
of  figures  representing  different  parts  of  the  scripture 
history  :  And  here  are  still  some  Augments  of  the 
ancient  altar  table,  which  was  of  white  marble.  Mr 
Sacheverell  who  visited  this  place  in  the  year  1688, 
relates,  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
white  marble  he  ever  saw ;  about  six  feet  long  and 
four  broad,  curiously  veined  and  polished,  and  then 
quite  entire,  except  one  comer  which  had  been 
broken  by  accident*.  It  has  since,  however,  been 
gradually  demolished  and  carried  off;  the  vulgar  in 
the  Highlands  being  all  desirous  of  having  a  bit  of  it 
as  a  relic  of  Columba,  and  firom  the  superstitious 
persuasion  that  the  possession  of  it  preserves  firom 
shipwreck.    There  is  a  bed  of  this  marble,  but  to 

appear- 

-♦  Saoheyerell's  Account  of  the  We  of  Man,  p.  13^. 
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appearance  an  inconsiderable  one,  on  the  islaod; 
from  which,  it  is  said,  this  altar  was  procured. 

Cof^essional. — Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  altar 
d^  fount  still  remains,  and  next  to  that  the  con- 
fessional ;  a  seat  about  nine  feet  long,  having  a  flut- 
ed pillar  at  each  end,  and  three  arches  built  into  the 
wall  over  it  of  fine  workmanship.  Two  stone  parti- 
tions come  down  in  the  middle,  in  each  of  which, 
there  is  a  small  hole  for  whispering  the  confessions. 

Monuments. — ^Near  the  altar,  and  upon  tiie  north 
wall  of  the  choir,  there  is  a  very  fine  monument  of 
one  of  the  abbots  of  lona.  His  statue,  larger  than 
the  life,  lies  at  fall  length,  with  the  mitre,  crosier, 
ring,  and  episcopal  habit  It  is  all  of  one  entire 
stone,  finely  polished,  with  four  lions  at  the  comers, 
and  supported  above  the  ground  by  a  number  of 
short  pillars.  Round  the  edge,  is  accurately  engrav- 
ed  this  inscription,  in  the  old  Gaelic  characters : 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  Mac  Fihgone  Abba* 
de  Y,  qui  obiit  anno  doi.  miliesimo 

qningentesimo. 
Cujus  Animae  propitietar  Altissimus. 

This  abbot  was  a  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Mackinnons 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  whose  name  has,  of  late  only,  been 
altered  from  that  of  Macfingone.  This  monument  is 
usually  thought  to  be  of  black  marble ;  but  it  is  of  the 
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true  basaltes  of  Pliny,  a  stone  incomiourably  faardor 
than  any  species'  of  marUe.  It  is  what  the  adumns 
of  the  Giants  causeway  in  Ireland  consist  of,  and  of 
which  there  are  similar  colunms  in  sereral  parts  of 
the  Isk  of  Mull,  from  whence  this  block  has  probably 
been  brought.  It  resembles  our  common  whiD^rock, 
but  is  harder,  blacker,  and  of  a  finer  grain.  The 
hardness  of  it  is  such,  as  makes  the  execution  of 
this  monument  really  surprising,  which  has  been  the 
workmanship  of  no  inconsiderable  statuary.  The 
cushions  on  which  the  head  of  the  statue  rests,  look 
as  if  they  would  feel  soft ;  and  the  foldings  of  the 
drapeiy,  nolvithstanding  the  obdurate  nature  of  the 
stone,  are  light,  easy,  and  natural.  Being  thus  re- 
maricably  qualified  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time,  we 
accordin^y  find  it  as  entire,  and  every  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  chizzel  as  sharp  as  on  the  day  it  was 
fmisbed. 

It  is  quite  otherwise,  howerer,  with  another  fine 
monument  that  stands  opposite  to  this,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  c^oir,  and  which  seems  to  be  of  an  older 
date  :  it  is  that  of  Abbot  Mackenzie,  who  was  a  son 
of  the  family  of  Seaforth.  His  statue  has  been  dressed 
with  the  same  episcopal  ornaments^ ~as  the  former; 
but  being  unhappily  of  freestone,  the  whole  is  now 
almost  obliterated,  and  no  vestige  of  an  inscription 
can  be  seen. . 
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B^bre  the  altar,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  ties 
another  fine  monumental  stone  of  the  basaltea.  It 
has  the  figure  of  a  man  in  annour  upon  it,  as  lai^ 
M  the  life,  in  relievo ;  and  is  mA  to  be  that  of  ow 
of  the  Macleans  of  Douart,  who  were  for  many  ages 
lords  of  Mull.  We  were  told,  that  it  had  been 
richly  embossed  and  ornamented  with  silver,  but 
there  b  nothing  now  remaming  but  the  tradition  of 
the  precious  metai 

In  the  small  chapel  adjoining  to  the  south  wall  of 
the  choh-  lies  interred  Lauchlan  Macfingone,  father 
of  the  above  abbot,  under  a  plain  stone,  wkh  dm 
inscription,  in  Gaelic  chaiacters« 

f  Hsec  est  Crux  Lacckni  Macfingone  et  ejus 
Filii  Joluuinii  Abbatia  de  ¥,  facta 
Aono  Donini  ucccchXxxtx. 

ManMtefy.-^Akmg  the  north  side  of  the  ca-* 
thedral,  and  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  is  the  mo- 
nastery ;  consisting  of  a  number  of  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  built  at  different  times.  Here  were 
the  cells  and  apartments  of  the  religious,  but  now  so 
perfectly  ruinous,  that  they  convey  no  distinct  ap- 
pearance. Upon  the  west  side  there  are  the  re^ 
mains  of  a  very  fine  cloyster;  and,  adjoining  to  it, 
a  large  building,  consisting  of  two  floors,  each  of 
which  has  contained  only  one  lai^  hall.  That  upon 
the  gromid  is  vaulted  above,  and  paved  with  hewn 
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Stone;  this  was  die  common  hall  for  the  public  ex- 
ercises and  disputations.  The  upper  one,  which  has 
likewise  been  paved  with  hewn  ^tone,  above  the 
vault,  was  the  Ubrary,  which,  it  is-  said,  was  a  most 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  records 
and  ancient  learning. 

Library. — All  that  I  could  learn  of  its  fate  was, 
that  the  reformers  came  so  suddenly  upon  Icolumb- 
kill,  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  carry  Utde  or 
nothing  away.  Some  of  the  books  and  papers,  how- 
ever, were  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Caimburg,  be- 
longing to  the  chief  of  the  Macleans,  and  then 
judged  impregnable.  Here  they  remained  till  a 
siege,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  they  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of  them,  however, 
still  escapedjt^  of  which  I  got  notice  of  one  manu- 
script, and  saw  an  old  gentleman  in  whose  hands  it 
had  been  for  some  time ;  but  found,  after  hunting  it 
through  three  or  four  islands,  that  the  last  leaves  of 
it,  as  it  was  unhappily  vellum,  had  fisillen  a  sacrifice 
for  measures  to  a  taylor.  It  was  a  Latin  translation 
of  aa  Arabian  work  on  physic. 

Columbds  Tomb. — ^Within  the  church,  to^'ards  the 
norlh-west  comer,  there  is  a  ruinous  cell,  which,  tra- 
dition bears,  was  the  closet  whither  Columba  retired 
at  stated  hours  to  perform  his  devotions.  And, 
upon  the  outside  of  the  church,  towards  the  west, 
Aere  is  a  little  stone  inclosiu-e  with  a  monument 
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stmk  in  the  ruins,'  where,  it  is  said,  Columba  was  en- 
tombed. This,  mdeed,  is*  contrary  to  the  account 
^ven  by  Cambden,  of  his  being  buried  at  Down,  in 
Ireland,  with  St.  Patrick  and  St  Bridgid^  and  to  die 
old  Irish  distich, 

Hi  ires  in  Duno  Tnmnlo  tumulaatar  in  uno^ 
Bridgida,  Patricius,  atque  Columba  pios. 

But,  Adamnanus  *  informs  us  that  Columba  died  in 
Icolumbkil,  thirty-four  years  after  hi^  first  coming  to 
Britain  from  Ireland,  that  is,  in  the  year  598,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  be  carried  any  where  else  to  be  buried* 

Bishops  House. — Upon  the  north  side  of  the  mo- 
tiastery  stand  the  remains  of  the  house  which  was 
tiie  habitation  of  the  bishop  of  the  isles;  a  simple 
low  building  without  any  ornament,  which  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  one  large  hall  and  two  or  three 
small  chambers.  On  the  other  quarters  around  the 
monastery,  are  the  ruins  of  several  detached  build- 
ings, some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  granaries 
and  offices,  and  others,  small  chapels  whose  history 
is  now  lost 

Oratis  Chapd.^^kX  some  distance  firom  the  ca- 
thedral, to  the  south-west,  stands  St  Oran  s  chapel, 

dedicated 

*  Adamnaa.  tit  Colvmb.  lab.  III.  cap.  xxtL 
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dedicated  td  Oran  a  famous  disciple  of  Columfaa; 
it  is  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-two  broad  witfam  tbe 
walb,  and  cboaked  up  with  monumental  stones^ 
either  covered  with  moss  or  half  buried  with  rubbisk. 
This  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Macdonalds,  kings 
of  the  isles  and  lords  of  Ila;  of  the  Mackenzies, 
Macleods,  and  other  great  families.  There  is  here 
one  monument,  still  obvious  and  entire,  having  a 
ship  upon  it  with  hoisted  sails,  a  standard,  and  four 
lions,  with  the  following  simple  inscription,  in  Gaelic 
characters : 

Hie  jacet  Corpus  Angusii  FiHi 
DomiDi  Angusii  Macdomitil 
deYle. 

This  is  probably  Ihe  monument  of  that  Angus  wbd 
was  lord  of  the  isles  in  the  r6^  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and  the  steady  friend  of  that  monarch  in  hid 
greatest  misfortunes. 

Kmg'^  Tbmi.— Tbe  cemetery  to  the  south-west  of 
the  cathedrals  is  the  place  where  the  ancient  kings 
of  Scotland  were  buried.  Some  of  our  historians 
reckon  their  number  forty-eight,  and  account  Ico- 
lumbkil  the  usual  place  of  the  interment  of  our  kings, 
from  the  death  of  Feigus  the  second^  or,  frraa  about 
the  year  4S0«  But  it  is  not  {H*obable,  nor  are  there 
any  accounts  sufficiently  authentic,  to  prove  that  this 
island  was  the  sepulchre  of  any  of  the  Scots  kings 
previous  to  G>luniba'8  settlemeoi^  which  wat  not  till 
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the  year  564.  It  is  therefore  most  likely,  that  Eu-^ 
genius  the  third,  who  died  in  the  year  568^  waa  the 
irst  king  who  was  buried  in  I<Mia.  And  from  that 
period,  what  our  historians  relate  may  be  admitted ; 
Ibat  there  was  a  series  of  thirty  kings  interred  in 
this  place,  until  the  reign  of  Malcohn  Canmore,' 
when  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline  became  the  royal 
sepulchre. 

We  have  no  accounts  in  history  of  any  remarkable 
monument  that  ever  was  erected  in  this  place  to  the 
memory  of  any  of  these  kii^,  and  there,  is  none  at 
presetit,  indeed,  to  be  found.  Buchanan  relates^ 
that,  in  his  time,  there  were  three  small  shrines  in 
this  cemetery;  of  which,  that  in  the  middle,  bore 
this  inscriptian.  Tumulus  Regum  Scotis;  that  on 
tte  right  hand,  Tumulus  Regum  Hibemise;  and  the 
one  on  the  left.  Tumulus  Regum  Norve^se;  Upon 
the  spot  which  he  points  out,  there  still  remains  a 
small  boikting  which  answers  exactly  to  the  descrip^ 
tion  he  gives ;  and,  what  renders  it  more  certain^ 
^re  is  a  ruinous  heap,  overgrown  with  grass,  at  a 
little  distance  from  k  on  each  side,  which  appears 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  other  two  buildii^  he 
mentions. 

This  shrine,  like  all  other  monuments  over  the 

graves  in  this  place,  &ces  the  east;  it  is  not  above 

ten  !feet  long,  and  five  feet  broad  within ;  its  walls 

are  only  about  four  feet  high^  and  the  roof  is  arched 
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and  built  entirely  up  with  stone.  These  dimensions 
show  that  it  could  scarce  serve  for  burying  more 
tiian  one  person  at  a  time ;  and  yet,  in  this  small 
space,  the  above  thirty  kings  seem  to  have  been  all 
entombed  during  the  currency  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years. 

Around  this  small  building,  a  considerable  space 
of  ground  is  covered  with  the  monumental  stones  of 
the  chiefs  and  principal  femUies  in  the  Highlands. 
Each  stone  lies  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  is  seldom 
larger  dian  the  dimensions  of  the  grave  it  covers.  It 
was  the  ancient  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  some  places, 
to  bury  the  whole  &mily,  or  at  least  the  heads  of  it, 
under  the  same  stone ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  this  sepulchre  of  the  kings.  It  diflbns 
firom  all  the  other  monuments  in  this  cemetery  in  be- 
ing built;  the  rest  bemg  all  such  single  stones  as  have 
been  now  described,  and  is  thereby  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished to  be  the  shrine  which  Buchanan  de- 
scribes. It  is  now,  probably,  above  seven  hundred 
years  old,  and  has  been  very  rudely  but  stron^y 
built  It  is  yet  quite  entire,  except  at  one  comer 
where  part  of  the  roof  has  &Uen  in,  or  perhaps  has 
been  broke  down  by  the  curiosity  of  people  to  view 
the  inside ;  but  there  is  now  no  vestige  of  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  any  part  of  it 

The  remains  of  thirty  kings,  and  some  of  them 

very  great  ones^  reduced  to  such  a  span :    The  dust 
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of  Acbaius,  of  the  Donalds,  of  the  Constantincs ;  of 
Kenneth  the  second^  and  Gregory  the  Great,  each 
of  them  the  conqueror  of  a  potent  kingdom,  all  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  this  narrow  house,  is  such  a 
curiosity  as  is  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world;  and,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  the 
saddest  spectacle  of  human  greatness. 

Inscriptions. — ^AU  the  monumental  stones  in  this 
burying  ground  are  entire  blocks,  either  of  the  ba- 
saltes  or  of  whinrock.  Some  of  them  are  far  sunk 
in  the  earth,  and-  appear  extremely  ancient,  and  each 
of  tbem  has  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour  upon  it, 
at  full  length,  in  relievo ;  but  there  are  few  inscrip- 
tions upon  them  sufficientiy  obvious,  to  be  easily  de- 
cyphered. 

Near  the  tomb  of  the  kings  there  is  an  inscription 
upon  a  stone,  written,  it  would  appear,  before  the 
use  of  surnames,  and  in'  a  Gaelic  character  more 
ancient  than  (hat  of  the  preceding  inscriptions.  The 
inscription  itself  is  r^narkably  simple  : 

Or  doman  Fataric. 

On  the  tomb  of  Patrick. 

Not  far  firom  this,  there  is  another  inscription 
written  in  a  similar  character,  upon  a  stone  half 
sunk  into  the  eartk 

Coromac  Ulfhada  hie. 

K  This 
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This  Coromac  is  said^  by  the  people  of  the  coun*' 
try,  to  have  been  one  of  the  king^  of  Ireland  in  very 
ancient  times.  And  both  this  and  the  former  stone 
are  situate  in  the  place  where  Buchanan  describes 
the  tomb  of  the  Irish  kings  to  have  been« 

Upon  the  west  side  of  the  church,  there  is  the 
following  inscription  in  Gaelic  characters,  but  with- 
out a  date :  \ 

Hie  jacet  Johaniies  BetiHUas 
Maclenorum  Familue  Medicns. 

And  below  it  this  distich. 

Ecce  cadit  Jaculo  Tictrici  Mortis  iniqw^ 
Qui  toties  alios  solTit  ipse  Malis. 

The  physician  of  the  family  of  Madean  was  always 
of  the  name  of  Beton.  But  it  is  thou^it  that  the 
person  here  buried  was  the  doctor  Beton,  a  man 
iamous  in  his  profession,  who  was  on  board  the 
Florida,  one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, when  she  was  blown  up  in  the  Souxid  of  Mull, 
in  the  year  1^88.  He  escaped  unhurt,  and  lived  for 
several  years  after* 

Crosses. — In  the  field,  upon  Uxi  west  side  of  die 
church,  there  is  a  cross,  which  appears  to  be  of  a 
rery  ancient  date.     It  is  of  one  stone  near  ei^t  feet 
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high  and  twenty  inches  broad,  ^t  m  a  pedestal.  It 
is  of  the  harde3t  whinrock,  and  tiiough  it  has  the 
appearanoe  of  great  age,  it  is  but  little  impaired 
except  at  the  top,  where  a  part  of  it  has  been  broken 
off  by  violence.  Adamnanus^  seems  to  mean  this 
stone,  where  he  informs  us,  that  in  Columba's  time, 
there  was  a  cross  which  stood  midway  between  the 
monastery  and  granary,  which  was  afterwards,  says 
he,  fixed  in  a  pedestal.  This  is  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  the  cross  we  describe,  for  there  is  a  Very 
ancient  ruin  of  the  granary  about  the  same  distance 
west  firom  it,  that  the  church  is  distant  from  it  to  the 
east  This  cross  is  of  a*  different  form,  and  appa- 
rent of  a  different  oera,  from  any  others  to  be  seen 
in  the  Highlands:  and  no  wonder;  as  it  appears 
to  be  contemporary  with  Columba,  and  the  oldest 
monument  extant  in  the  Island  of  lona;  nay,  pro- 
bably, the  most  ancient  christian  monument  b  Scot- 
land. 

At  some  distance  from  this  cross,  to  the  south, 
there  stands  another,  of  a  much  larger  size  and  more 
entire.  It  is  one  solid  column  of  the  hardest  whin- 
rock,  fourteen  feet  high,  and  yet  only  eighteen 
inches  broad  and  six  inches  thick.  It  is  fixed  in  a 
pedestal  of  one  stone,  which  is  about  three  feet  high, 
and  hewn  quite  round  into  three  steps.    Though 

posterior 
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posterior  to  the  former,  it  appears  to  .be  very 
ancient.  The  labour  and  art  o(  quarrying  such  a 
column,  of  transporting  it  to  tlie  island,  and  of  po- 
lishing and  erecting  it  when  it  was  brought,  are  cir- 
cumstances really  surprising  in  those  early  times, 
when  one  considers  bow  inadequate  the  power  and 
skill  of  that  part  of  the  country  t^ould  be  at  present 
t6  the  execution  of  such  a  work. 

All  the  buildings  and  monuments  hitherto  describ- 
ed, with  the  gaidens  around  the  monastery,  have 
been  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  which  is  now 
mostly  demolished ;  and  the  whole  grounds  within  it 
are  overgrown  in  the  summer  time  with  such  Irampant 
weeds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  wade  through  them. 

Causeivay. — From  this  place,  to  another  andeat 
buildmg,  which  was  a  nunnery,  there  runs  a  cause- 
way, about  three  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  a- 
bout  fifteen  feet  broad,  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
another  of  the  same  kind,  which  runs  from  the  shore 
to  the  village.  This  causeway  consists  entirely  of 
large  blocks  of  the  same  red  granite  of  which  the 
catl)edral  is  built,  and  which  are  very  artfully  wrou^t 
and  compacted  together. 

By  the  side  of  it,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  from 
the  shore  to  the  church,  there  stands  another  cross 
and  tlie  only  one  that  now  remains,  besides  the  two 
above  mentioned  j  though,  it  is  said,  there  were  a- 
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bove  an  hundred  of  them  upon  the  isknd  before  the 
reformajtion.  It  .is  a  grey  wliinstone,  ten  feet  high, 
fourteen  inches  broad,  and  only  three  inches  thick. 
It  is  perfectly  entire,  but  has  no  inscription  upon 
it ;  finely  shaped  and  accurately  carved,  :with  a  rar^ 
riety  of  pretty  Gothic  ornaments;  and  is  indeed,  a 
very  elegant  column.  Adamnanus*  relates,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Emanus,  a  famous  presbyter, 
which  happened  upon  his  arrival  in  the  island,  be- 
tween the  haven  and  the  monastery,  a  cross  was  set 
up  by  Columba  on  the  spot  in  which  he  died.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  above  cross  is  of  so  old  a  date, 
though  it  answers  exactly  to  the  situation  here  men- 
tioned; but  firom  this  relation,  we  find  upon,  what 
occasions  these  crosses  used  to  be  erected. 

Numkry. — ^The  nunnery  is  a  plain  square  build- 
ing. The  walls  of  it  are  pretty  entire,  and  it  has 
liad  a  court  within,  paved  with  hewn  stone.  The 
building  of  it  is  erroneously  referred  to  the  days  of 
Columba ;  for  as  nunneries  were  not  known  in  Scot- 
land till  the  introduction  of  the  regular  popish  clergy, 
it  must  \>t  of  a  much  posterior  date.  The  chapel 
has  been  a  v«ry  neat  building,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  burial  place  for  the  ladies  of  h^  rank,  as 
St.  Mary's  church  and  Qran's  chapel  were  for  the 
men.  Upon  one  monumental  stone  here,  there  is 
the  following  inscription. 

*  Adamnan,  yU.  Colarmb.  Lib.  I.  ciip.  xxtu.         . 
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'  Behag  Nijn  Sorle  ric  Horid  Priorissa. 

Battiia  Daughter  to  Somerled,  Sod  of  Gilbert,  Pnoress. 

Upon  another  fine  stone  of  the  basaltes,  there  is 
a  bas  relief  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  under  it,  one 
of  a  prioress  in  an  episcopal  Imbit,  with  a  mitre  on 
her  head.  Round  the  head,  is  Sancta  Maria  ora 
pro  me ;  and  both  figures  are  surrounded  with  this 
inscription  : 

Hie  jacct  Domina  Anna,  Donald!  Ferletl  Filia, 
Quondam  Priorissa  de  lona. 
Qns  obiit  Anno  Domini 
Millesimo  Qaingentesimo  et  Undedmo. 
Cnjus  Animam  Abrahamo  commcadamos. 

Conclusion. — ^Tbesc  are  all  the  observations  that 
occurred  in  viewing  the  ancient  builduig^  of  this 
famous  island.  Many  curious  discoveries  in  the 
Irish  and  Scots  antiquities  might  probably  be  mbde 
by  recovering  the  inscriptions  which  are  overgrown 
with  moss  or  overwhelmed  with  ruins;  but  this  is 
what  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  staj^  of-  t>^o  days 
upon  the  island.  The  oldest  inscriptions  nmy  be 
expected  upon  the  monuments  in  the  open  air;  £mv 
of  those  which  are  within  the  buildings,  tiiere  are 
none  which  appear  much  older  than  two  centuries 
before  the  Reformation.  In  the  cemetary  which 
surrounds  the  tomb  of  the  kings,  are  many  monu- 
mental stones  that  have  sunk  deep  by  time  into  the 

earth« 
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earth.  These,  it  is  likely,  are  the  most  ancient,  and 
have  been  erected  before  the  custom  of  placing  them 
in  chim:hes  was  introduced. 

It  now  remains  to  take  a  view  of  the  rare  produc* 
tions  which  this  island  affords  in  the  Fossile,  Vege- 
table, and  Animal  kingdoms. 


K  4  rossii5. 
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I. 


Nephriticus  divi  Coiumba  tenebrosus  viridis 
semipellucidus  homogeneus,  firactura  plana  scabrius- 
cula,  superficie  olearia. 

St  Coluinba's  Nephritique,  or,  Port-ircurach 
stx)ne. 


NATURAL  CHARACTER. 

Situation. — It  is  formed  in  detached  masses  in  the 
veins  of  the  rocks  of  serpentine,  or  Ophites 
ColumbcB  which  is  found  upon  this  island ;  from 
these  it  is  dislodged  by  the  waves  and  dispers- 
ed along  the  shore. 

Substance. — ^It  is  a  floor,  or  ciystalli^d  stone,  of  a 

homogeneous  substance,  resembling  quartz. 
:»^  ;  Though 
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'   Tbough  to 'appearance  equally  hard  with  quartz, 

it  does  not  strike  fire  with  steeL 
It  admits  of  a  fine  polish,  but  inferior  to  that  of 

a  cornelian. 
t    It  is  semi-peUucid,  and  of  a  green  colour ;  but 

sometimes  it  is  clouded  with  white  and  yellow 

spots,  which  are  opake. 
Its  natural  sur&ce,  both  to  the  eye  and  touch,  is 

smooth,  .soft,  and,  to  appearance,  oleaginous; 

and  this  property  is  still  more  remarkable  when 

the  stone  is  polished. 
*  The  powder  pf  the  stone  is  white. 

Figure. — -It  is  found  in  nodules  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  an  apple ;  but  the  larger  it  is  in 
size,  it  is  genei^ly  less  bright  in  colour,  and 
more  frequently  filled  with  foulness  and  opake 
clouds  than  when  it  is  small. 
It  has  no  determinate  figure:  it  is  irregularly 
round,  oval,  oblong,  or  compressed,  by  being 
water-worn;  Ae  surface  being  always  convex, 
but  never  angulated. 

Structure. — ^At  first  sight  its  structure  may  appear  to 
be  indeterminate,  but  when  attentively  viewed, 
especially  after  it  is  burnt  in  the  fire,  it  may 
evidently  be  observed  to  be  of  a  laminated 
structure. 
The  fiucture  is  plain,  vitreous,  but  a  litde  rough, 
and  its  grain  scaly. 

Its 
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Its  sur&ce  is  always  smooth,  and  never  covered 
with  any  crust 

Experimenti. 

1.  Two  pieces  of  the  Nephriticus  Cokmb<z^  eich 
weighbg  four  and  a  half  grains,  were  pot  into 
oil  of  vitriol  and  the  fuming  spirit  erf  nitre.  They 
remained  in  the  adds  eight  hours  without  efferve- 
scence or  solution^  when  they  were  taken  out  un- 
altered. 

2.  A  piece  of  Nephriticus  weighing  four  and  a  half 
grains^  of  a  fair  green  colour,  was  put  into  aqua 
fortis;  a  pretty  brisk  ebullition  instantly  ensued 
which  orajcked  the  ^ass,  but  it  was  soon  over  and 
did  not  discolour  the  menstruum.  When  no  ifiore 
air  bubbles  arose,  the  stone  was  taken  out  and  put 
into  fresh  aqua  fortis,  in  which  it  lay  eigt^  hours 
without  any  alteration.  When  it  was  taken  out  and 
dried)  it  was  found  to  have  lost  half  a  grain  of  its 
weight  This  piece,  now  consiiiing  of  fiow  grains, 
lost  notliing  of  its  weight  in  aqua  regia. 

3.  A  pkce  of  Ncphriticas  wei^fag  six  grains, 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour,  was  put  into  the  muriatic 
acid;  a  gentle  effervescence  went  on  for  an  hour, 
which  gradimlly  ceased,  and  communicated  a  green 
colour  to  the  menstruum.  Tlie  stone  being  taken 
out,  it  was  observed  to  be  a  little  corroded ;  it  had 
lost  its  green  colour  and  one  grain  of  its  weight. 

1  When 
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When  the  stone  is  powdered  and  put  kito  the  mu* 
riatic  acid,  it  effervesces  yidently^  and  throws  out 
a  sulphureous  smell. 

4.  A  piece  of  the  stone,  of  an  uniform  green 
colour,  weighing  one  hundred  and  two  grains,  was 
put  into  the  muriatic  acid.  After  the  effervescence 
was  over,  the  menstruum  was  green ;  and  the  stone 
had  lost  its  green  colour,  and  was  become  \thite, 
wherever  it  was  in  contact  with  the  acid :  it  had  lost 
six  grams,  or,  one  thirty-fourth  part  of  its  weight— 
A  decoction  of  galls  added  to  the  green  solution,  pro- 
duced a  milky  ooagulum,  which  subsided  and  left 
the  medstruum  of  its  natural  colour. — ^The  volatile 
alcali  added  to  this  solution,  after  a  violent  efferve- 
scence, f6rmed  a  milky  coagulum  tinged  with  blue. 

5.  A  piece  of  the  stone  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  was  put  into  the  volatile  alcah,  where  it  re- 
mained tHO  days,  without  any  visible  alteration.  Tbe 
alcali  was  then  poured*  off,  and  the  powder  being 
spread  out  upon  paper,  it  became  covered,  in  seve- 
ral places,  with  spots  tA  a  bright  blue  colour. 

6.  The  Nephriticus  remains  in  the  fire  without 
motion  or  noise.  When  once  made  red  hot,  it  loses 
eal&r^y  its  green  colour  and  transparency,  and  bc« 
comes  whitish  and  opake ;  it  loses  its  glassy  appeal - 
ance  and  becomes  dull,  and  its  hardness  is  diminish- 
ed ;  it  loses  also,  its  smooth  or  oleaginous  property, 

and 
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and  becomes  dry  and  rough. — A  piece  weighing 
tiuree  hundred  and  fi%-6even  grains,  aA^er  being 
kept  an  hour  in  the  open  fire,  lost  fifty  grains;  but 
after  three  hours  ftirther  burning  in  a  more  violent 
fire,  it  lost  only  four  grains  more. 

7.  This  mass,  now  weighing  three  hundred  and 
three  grains,  was  committed  to  a  vitrifying  heat  in  a 
crucible,  with  another  inverted  above  it,  where  it 
was  kept  half  an  hmir.  After  it  was  cold,  no  alter- 
ation could  be  perceived  in  it,  but  the  mass  was 
cracked  in  several  places;  its  colour,  substance, 
figure,  and  structure,  were  the  same  as  before. — 
It  now  weighed  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
grains,  having  lost  forty-one  in  thb  intense  heat,  be- 
sides the  fifty-four  lost  in  the  two  former  ustulations. — > 
It  remained  quite  entke  and  without  heat  when  put 
into  water ;  and  had  acquired  no  luminous  property 
in  the  dark. — It  was  now  perfectly  undtssolvable  in 
all  the  mineral  acids. 

'  8.  A  mass  of  Nephriticus  being  burnt  to  whiteness, 
was  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  an  ounce  of 
which  was  copimitted  in  a  crucible  to  a  strong  vi- 
trifying heat  The  fire  was  kept  up  till  the  crucible 
began  to  run,  upon  which  it  was  removed.  Whea 
cold,  this  fine  powder  was  found  not  to  be  in  the 
least  vitrified,  nor  so  much  as  hardened,  nor  any 
way  altered. 

1  9.  A 
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.  9.  A  quantity  of  the  same  impalpable  powder  of 
burnt  Nephritkus^  being  mixed  with  half  \X»  weight 
of  salt  of  tartar,  was  committed  in  an  open  crucible, 
to  a  vitrifying  furnace.  The  mixture,  in  eight 
minutes,  was  brought  to  a  fusion,  and  being  then 
removed  and .  cooled,  it  was  found  turned  into  an 
opake  glass  of  a  reddish  colour  full  of  small  round 
pores,  but  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 


CHYMICAL  CHARACTZll. 

1.  The  Nephriticus  Columba  is  not  dissolvable  in 

water,    nor  does  it  imbibe  it  in  any  degree, 
either  before  or  after  ustulation. 

2.  It  is  altogether  insoluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid. 

S.  A  ninth  pait  of  its  i^^ight  is  dbsolvable  by  aqua 
fortis,  with  eflFervescence ;  the  residuum  b  in- 
soluble in  aqua  regia« 

4.  A  sixth  part  of  its  weight  is  dissolvable  by  the 

muriatic  add,  with  effervescence,  with  which  it 
forms.a  green  coloured  solutiim. 

5.  It  communicates  a  blue  colour  to  the  volatile  alcali. 

6.  It  loses  a  seventh  of  its  weight  in  an  open  fire, 

and  a  fourth  of  its  wei^t  in  a  vitrifying  furnace. 

"^  7.  By 
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7»  By  u$tulation  it  loses  its  transparency^  its  green 
colour,  and  its  oleagbous  property,  and  be* 
comes  opake  and  white,  with  a  cky  surfoce; 
but  acquires  no  phosphorous  quality. 

8.  It  is  neither  caldnable  nor  vitrifie^le  per  se. 

.9.  After  ustulation,  whether  detatched  from  the 
fuel  or  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  wholly  undis- 
solvable  in  the  mineral  acids. 

10.  With  half  its  M'eight  of  fixed  alcali,  it  vitrifies 
into  a  reddish,  opake,  porous  glass^  which  strikes 
fire  with  steel. 

Observations. 
1.  It  appears  fix)m  titfi  above  experiments,  that 
the  Nephriticus  Columbcd  contains  a  singular  earthy 
dissolvable  in  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  adds,  but  un«> 
affected  by  the  vitriolic  That  it  receives  its  green 
colour  from  copper  dissolved  by  an  acid;  and  that 
it  probably  contains  a  bituminous  matter,  the  cause 
of  its  oleaginous  property*  But  besides  tbese^  its 
chief  ingredient  is  an  insoluble  apyrous  crystallized 
stone,  similar  to  quartz;  but  differing  firom  it  by  its 
laminated  structure  and  ^not  striking  fire  witii  steel. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  itself  a  compound,  but  one  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  the  above  trials  with  fire 
and  acids. 

2.  Those 
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2.  Those  parts  of  the  stone  which  are  soluble  in 
acids,  arc  volatile  in  the  fire :  the  copper  with  which 
it  is  tinged  goes  mostly  off,  though  it  would  appeal* 
not  entirely ;  for  as  the  stone  gives  no  symptom  of 
iron,  the  reddish  colour  of  its  glass  is  probably  owing 
to  some  remains  of  the  copp^. 

3.  The  lapis  nephriticus  is  omitted  by  linnteus  in 
his  system,  though  usually  oiumerated  by  other  au* 
thors  among  the  gems.  It  has  always  been  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  especially  for  oma* 
menting  their  fine  arms.     It  was  anciently  in  such 

,bi^  repute  likewise  in  Europe,  that  the  emperor 
Radolphus  the  second  is  said  to  have  purchased  a 
nephritique  stone  at  the  price  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  crowns ;  nor  was  it  valued  only  as  an  orna- 
ment, but  so  extolled  for  its  v^es  as  an  amulet  a-» 
gainst  the  stone,  the  epilepsy,'  and  other  diseases^ 
as  to  be  termed  the  lapis  divinus.  We  have  since, 
facmever,  either  lost  the  stone,  or  it  has  lo^it  these 
virtues  in  modem  times. 

4*  The  Ii^^is  nephriticus  has  been  considered  as 
•n  agate,  a  jasper,  a  gypsum,  and  a  smectis,  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  Their  variety  of  opinion  has  not  been 
confined  to  different  genera,  but  they  have  referred 
it  to  tl^  widely  different  classes  of  crystalline, 
gypseous,  and  apyrous  stones.  Hence,  it  has  been 
described  by  some  as  not  being  laminous ;  and  by 
odiers,  as  having  a  Uuninated  structure :    by  some, 
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as  capable  of  a  lively  polish;  by  others,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  no  polish :  by  some,  as  entirely  soluble 
in  acids ;  by  others,  as  insoluble :  by  some,  as  hav- 
ing so  feeble  a  texture  as  to  be  destroyed  by  being 
infiised  in  a  decoction  of  herbs ;  and  by  others,  as 
of  such  a  compact  structure  that  it  cannot  be  cut  or 
polished  but  by  powder  of  diamonds. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  jarring  opuiions  could 
have  arisen  from  the  consideration  of  the  same  body; 
and,  therefore  evident,  that  very  different  fossils 
have  been  considered,  by  different  authors,  as  the 
lapis  nephriticus.  Rather  than  hunt  after  the  un- 
certain synonyma  of  discordant  writers,  or  to  pursue 
aimilitudes  in  their  imperfect  accounts,  it  was  judged 
more  useful  to  give  such  a  description  of  the  stone 
we  consider  to  be  a  spedes  of  nephriticus,  as  may 
serve,  easily  and  unquestionably,  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other. 

5.  A  little  creek  in  Icolumbkil,  called  Port-i-cn- 
rach,  is  the  only  place  in  Britain  where  these 
stones  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  are 
knoHn  all  over  the  Highlands,  by  the  name*  of 
Port-i-curach  stones.  They  are  carefully  picked  up 
by  the  inhiU>itants,  to  sell  or  give  away  to  strangers  i 
and  if  free  fix>m  blemishes,  transparent,  and  of  a 
good  green  colour,  ai'e  extremely  beautiful  when  po- 
lished; and  fit  for  seals,  buttons,  and  the  tops  of 
snuff  boxes.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  meet  with  them 
of  a  sufficient  size  for  these  purposes,  and,  at  the 
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sditie  time,  perfectly  unblemished.  The  people  ims^e 
that  they  improve  in  their  transparency,  mid  become 
of  a  more  lively  colom*  by  remaining  long  in  the  sea$ 
but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  being  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation. 


IL 


KEPHBtiTicus  scintillanSf  compositus :  substramine 
idbo  opaco  quartzoso  scintillante;  granulis  nephriti- 
cis  viridibus  semipellucidis  angulatis. 

This  stone  is  originally  formed  in  the  same  rocks 
with  the  Nephriticus  Colutnb(Bi  from  whence  it  is  dis- 
lodged by  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  scattered  a- 
long  the  shore.  It  is  found  in  much  greater  masses, 
being  sometimes  larger  than  a  man  s  head,  and  al- 
ways rounded  by  the  motion  of  the  waters.  It  is  a 
compound  stone,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  white  quartz,  the  Quartzum  unctimum^ 
which  is  charged  with  grainsfef  pure  Nephriticus  Cch 
bimbcBy  firom  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea. 
They  are  generally  green,  but  sometimes  yellowish ; 
and  by  their  being  more  or  less  numerous,  diversify 
the  appearance  of  the  stone,  and  make  it  appear 
prettily  spotted  when  it  b  cut  and  polished 
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III. 


Marmor  /(>n^  album  scinlillans^  gramilis  ime- 
qualibus  lamellosis  amorphis :  lamellis  splendentibu% 
particellis  micaceis  argenteis. 

Mamior  solubile,  particulis  micantibus  arenaceis. 
Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  p.  155.  n.  5  ? 

Calcareus  scintillans  albus.  Waller.  Miner,  sp.  42. 
var.  1? 

Icolumbkil  Marble. 

Description. 
This  Marble  is  of  a  fair  white  colour,  and  semi- 
pellucid  in  a  thin  plate.  It  is  composed  of  small 
irregular  masses,  cemented  together  without  any 
order,  but  of  a  laminous  structure ;  the  kminse  be- 
ing plain,  parallel,  and  resplendent.  These  masses 
are  intermixed  with  a  great  many  small  shining  par- 
ticles of  the  mica  argentea.  The  stcme  is  sometimes 
filled  with  blackish  parallel  veins  of  different  breadth  ; 
tiiese  are  quite  opake,  and  composed  chiefty  of  a 
blackish  mica.  It  breaks  with  a  shining  plain  sur- 
face, and  the  grain  of  the  fracture  is  gross,  rough, 
unequal,  and  laminous. 


E^vperiments. 
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Experiments. 
i.  The  stone  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  by  st 
lile,  and  yet  strikes  fire  readily  with  steel. 

i.  It  dissoives  with  effervesce|!K:e  in  all  the  acids. 

3.  Burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it  loses  its  splendour, 
transpareoicy,  and  hardness,  add  becomes  of  ^  dead 
white  colour,  opake  and  friable;  but  the  particles  of 
the  black  and  white  mica  suffer  no  alteration. 

4.  It  calcines  to  a  quicklime  extremely  pure  jand 
wiule,  and  with  a  much  less  degree  of  beat  than  any 
kiid  of  limestone. 

Observation, 
There  ai^  some  small  strata  of  this  marble  in  the 
island,  fi*om  whence  the  large  altar  table  of  the  ca* 
thedral  was  taken,  which  is  mentioned  above.  The 
remuss  of  it  have  stood  exposed  to  all  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  without  being  any  way 
effected  by  it,  except  in  change  of  colour,  fix)m 
white  to  a  li^t  yellow,  which  commoidy  happens 
to  other  white  marbles.  It  is  a  stcme,  therefore,  very 
pit^r  for  monuilients  that  are  to  stand  in  the  open 
air :  it  cuts  fi-eely  and  receives  a  good  polish^  when 
the  laminous  masses,  and  micaceous  particles  of 
irhkh  it  consists,  shine  distinctly  through  the  sur- 
face. 

12  IV. 
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IV. 


QuARTzuM  unetuosunty  nodosum  album  opacrnn, 
superficie  convexa  unctuosa,  fractura  hebeti:  parti- 
oellis  micantibus. 

Quartzum  solidum^attactupii^ev  Waller.  Minen 
gp.  101? 

This  stone  consists  of  solitary  dispersed  masses, 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut,  to  that  of  a  human  head. 
They  are  irregularly  round,  oval,  or  compressed ; 
their  surface  being  always  convex  by  being  water* 
worn.  They  are  originally  included  in  the  veins  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Ophites  ColumbtBy  from  whence  they 
are  detatched  by  the  waves,  and  scattered  in  great 
plenty  along  the  south  shore  of  Icolumbkil. 

The  stone  is  of  an  equal,  solid,  indeterminate 
structure  \  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and  admits  of  a 
polish  nearly  equal  to  that  of  marble.  Its  fracture 
is  not  so  white  as  its  external  surface,  but  of  ^  wa- 
tery or  bluish  white  colour;  a  difference  which 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  contusion  6f  the  sur&ce 
upon  the  shores.  The  sur^e  of  the  stone  also  is 
smooth,  and,  as  it  were,  unctuous  to  the  touch;  but 
this  is  not  so  remarkable  where  the  stone  is  fresh 
broken. 
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*  The  fracture  of  the  stoae  is  not  so  brilliant  as  in 
Ae  species  described  by  Wallerius.  It  is  the  species 
of  quartz  i^^h  is  the  ground  gf  the  N^phriticus  scim 
tfflanSi 


V. 


ScHisTus  maculatus,  co^ruleo-niger  hebes,  maculis 
superficialibus  ovatis  sparsis  coeruleo-nigris  crystal* 
lisato-nitidis. 

The  hills  and  shores,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Icolumbkil,  are  mostly  composed  of  this  stone,  which 
is  disposed  in  strata,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 
angle  between  seventy  and  eighty  degrees.  It  does 
not  strike  fire  with  steel,  yet  is  firm,  hard,  and  not 
at  all  friable.  The  firagments  of  the  stratum  are 
thick,  afifect  something  of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  and 
are  divisible  ioto  parallel  plates.  The  transverse 
fracture  of  the  stone  is  very  imequal,  and,  to  ap- 
pearance, striated  from  the  numerous  minute  seams 
in  the  stone ;  and  the  particles  are  equal  and  almost 
impalpable.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  streight, 
i>ut  rougjh  and  unequal,  as  the  plates  do  not  part 
^easily  froip  each  ot^^.  The  surface  of  the  plates  is 
covered  with  oval  spots  of  a  blackish  blue  colour, 
resembling  the  |^ain  of  steel,  composed  of  small 

f  3  •     shining 
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sbining  particles,  \irhich  look  Uke  crysteUifled  iitm.  A 
Hne  drawn  upon  thesie  plates,  dtber  with  iron  or  witb 
ft  bk  of  the  stone  itself  ifi  of  a  wfaitish  cc^Hr.  The 
seams  of  the  plates  are  often  filled  with  a  brown  os 
yellow  ochre  of  iron.  It  is  a  true  schistus,  but  Ae 
'smallness  and  irregularity  of  its  plates  render  them 
Mnserviceable  for  the  purpose  of  slates. 


VL 


Syenites  loruBy  granite  rubro  lamelloso  opaco, 
Ihtgmentis  quartzosis  albis  opacis  subyenosis  inter- 

gpersisf  ? 


KATUBAL  CHARACTER. 

ISftuation. — It  forms  extensive  rocks,  composed  of 
irregular  vertical  beds,  which  are  full  of  veins. 

jSubsfance. — It  is  a  solid  compound  stone,  of  a  de- 
gree of  hardness  between  marble  and  jasper ; 
strikes  fire  abundantly  with  steel,  and  admits 
of  the  finest  marble  polish.  It  is  perfectly  o- 
pake,  and  variously  spotted  and  veined  with 
red  pnd  wjiite  colours. 

Structure. — 
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Str9tch$re,*^The  red  ports  oftiie  stonis  weof  alami- 
nated  atructure,  but  those  which  are  white  have 
no  regular  structure :  tfae  fracture  is  tqu^  and 
shining. 

Coa^lMifiM.*--The  stone  is  composed  of  pure  red 
granite,  and  die  Quartaun  opacum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Xhe  granite  is  tiie  gromd  and  chief  ii^redi^t  of 
the  stone.  It  is  of  a  deep  red^  opake,  and  of 
an  impsdpaUe  grain.  It  strikes  fire  with  steel, 
and  its  fracture  is  plaki,  laminated,  and  a  little 
shining. 

The  quartz  is  white,  opake,  of  an  indeterminate 
structure,  and  its  fracture  shining  and  angu- 
lated.  When  the  stone  is  bi-oken,  the  quartz 
appears  in  masses  of  an  irregular  figinre  and  of 
various  sizes,  and  frequently  in  veins  which  run 
nearly  parallel. 

These  t^o  ingredients  of  the  slone  are  concreted 
together  in  the  firmest  manner,  without  any  glu- 
ten or  intermediate  matter  that  is  perceptible. 


CHTHICAX.  CHAEACTEB. 

Neither  the  granite  nor  the  quartz,  in  this  Sye- 
nites, are  in  the  least  affected  by  aay  of  the 
concentrated  mineral  acids. 

L  4  2.  The 
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%  The  stone  bums  in  an  open  fke  without  noise  <k 
motion,  and,  though  cracked  in  many  places, 
gives  fire  with  steel  after  the  ustulation. 

$.  The  gr^ite  is  pot  sensibly  altered  by  the  burning; 
but  the  quartz  loses  any  degree  of  splendour  k 
formerly  had,  and  becomes  of  a  dead  white. 

4.  Thestone  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  reduced  to  a  fine 
red  powder,  and  committed  to  a  Titrifymg  heat, 
ran,  in  ten  minutes,  to  a  pure  white  half  transpar 
rent  glass,  which  broke  with  a  shining  surface. 

6.  Some  part  of  the  powder,  in  the  heart  of  the 
mass,  which  was  not  vitrified,  still  retained  i| 
faint  degree  of  its  red  colour;  but  whatever 
was  perfectly  vitrified,  was  pure  white. 

Observations. 
1.  There  are  extensive  rocks  of  this  stone  upon 
the  south-west  shore  of  Icolumbkil,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhopd  of  the  Ophites  Columhe.  They  are  very 
sound  and  entire,  and  may  be  raised  in  blocks  of 
pny  dimensions.  The  stone  is  of  the  same  genus, 
but  a  different  species  fitom  the  Syenites  antiquorumy 
pr  red  antique  granite,  which  is  described  in  my 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  is  nearly  of  tl^ 
same  degree  of  hardness ;  assumes  as  fine  a  polish ; 
pnd,  though  opake,  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be 
^  more  beautiful  stone. 

S  '  2.  The 
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2.  The  Granite  in  this  compound  stone  is  harder, 
land  of  a  bri^ter  red  colour,  by  its  concretion 
with  a  very  liard  quartz,  tiian  is  usual  in  the  simple 
red  granite ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  metallic  colours 
of  stones,  especially  those  derived  from  iron,  seem 
to  be  mote  br^it  and  vivid  the  Imrder  ti^  stones  are 
in  which  &ey  subsist 

S.  The  iron  with  which  the  granite  in  the  Syenites 
is  tinctured  of  a  red  colour,  is  evidently  volatile  by 
a  vitrifying  heat ;  if  it  were  not,  it  wcnild  commur 
nicate  some  cdour  to  tiie  glass,  tiiiiich  is  not  the 
case;  and  the  same  thing  holds  in  the  simple  re4 
^jgranite,  which  is  found  without  any  admixtore. 

4.  Quartz  and  granite,  in  equal  parts,  are  easily 
vi^rifiaUe  without  any  other  addition ;  as  they  were 
nearly  in  equal  proportion  in  the  mass  of  the  Sye- 
nites vitrified  in  the  above  experiment  Thb  was  to 
be  expected,  not  only  because  two  apyrous  earths 
are  often  found  fusible  when  combined,  but  because 
tiie  granite  is  easily  vitrifiable  by  itself  The  iron  it 
contains  being  entirely  volatile  in  the  furnace,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  give  ftuubility  to  the  mixture. 

5-  The  Syenites  lorue  appears  capable  of  being 
vitrified,  without  any  additition,  into  a  white  crystal 
dass  of  a  verv  sood  aualitv. 


viu^uiqu,   iviuiuuL  miy  uuuiui 

dass  of  a  very  good  quality. 
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vn. 


OrflCTM  CoAl9M^  tdtttiUtns  ep^^ 
fractura  scabriuscula,   pectine  aufainqiiripihiK,  pcli- 
tura  marmorea  nidda. 

5l*  Colutnfaa's  SerpeotiDO* 


KAT0BAL  CBASACTiaU 

Sifuatipn. — ^It  coistitues  extensiye  rocks  coo^oscd 
of  vertical  strata,  or  of  such  as  are  inclined 
from  six^  to  ei^ty  d^^rees  to  the  boriooD. 
Their  fragments  are  oblique  and  angulated: 
their  veins  are  filled  with  Nepbritieus  Cobtmbai, 
Nephriticus  mntilkmg,  and  Quartzum  tmote- 
osum. 

SmbstOMCe. — It  is  a  solid  homogeneous  terrene  stmuob 
no  way  crystallized;  strikes  fire  ^imly  with  steel, 
and  admits  of  the  finest  ma]t)le  polish,  and  a 
shining  surface. 
It  is  perfectly  opake,  and  generally  green^  but  varies 
gready  in  the  shades  of  that  colour.  FrequenUy 
it  is  veined  or  spotted  with  a  deeper  green,  and 
frequently  with  black.  Veins  of  black  mica  are 
also  sometimes  to  be  observed  in  it 

Its 
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SffiMfii%L-***It  is  tff  a  aolid,  equal,  indetenniiiBtt 
<|nkitve:  its  fracture  is  plain,  a  Ikde  rou^ 
'    aad  perfectly  dull:  its  grain  and  partklea  air 
mbrt  impalpable. 

Eaperimenti. 

1.  A  frfece  (tf  the  Ophites  being  pat  iitto  the  vir 
tnokc  )eicid,  tbere  is  not  the  smallest  altm^ticNa  pro>- 
diibecl;  dM  tbe  least  solutioii,  ftor  so  much  «  a 
{bubble  excpted 

2.  A  ipktce  t>f  the  Ophites,  of  a  fair  greea  colour^ 
being  put  into  aqua  fortss,  a  few  bubbles  Were  at 
first  emitted,  but  after  the  stone  had  continued  ia 
the  menstruum  six  hours,  its  wei^t  was  tbe  sam^ 
The  acid  received  no  tincture  from  the  stone. 

3.  Nme  grains  oi  the  Ophites  being  pud;  iato  the 
muriatic  acid,  a  lit^  efiervescence  ensued,  and  the 
menstruum  received  a  sli^t  greenish  tincture,  yet 
idid  aot  dissolve  so  mudi  of  tibe  stone  as  to  readeat 
its  weight  sensibly  diminished. 

4.  When  the  stone  is  puhedsed,  put  into  the  vo- 
latile alcali,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
jBssumes  a  faint  blue  colour, 

S.  A 
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5.  A  mass  of  the  Ophites  weighing  six  omices 
averdupois,  was  kept  four  hours  in  a  strong  open 
fire,  in  which  it  made  neither  noise  nor  motion. 
When  taken  out,  it  had  entir^y  lost  its  green  colour, 
and  was  become  of  a  reddish  brown  and  Uoated  in 
some  places  of  a  grey  ccdour,  so  as  to  appear  of  a 
heterogeneous  kind  of  substance.  It  had  many 
cracks,  at  which  places  it  broke  easily,  but  where 
it  was  entire,  it  was  still  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel.  It  had  lost  in  the  fire  two  grains,  or 
one  forty-eighth  part  of  its  ori^nal  weight  A  frag* 
ment  of  this,  weighing  three  ounces  averdupois,  be- 
ing kept  some  hours  hi  water,  and  then  taken  out 
and  made  dry  on  the  outside,  was  increased  one 
gntih,  or  oneforty-ei§^  partof  itswe^H:  but  the 
stone,  before  ustulation,  receives  no  additional  weight 
by  bemg  kept  in  water.  After  it  is  bumt^  the  mine* 
ral  acids  have  no  effect  upon  it 

6.  A  mass  of  the  Ophites,  ailer  being  thorou^y 
burnt  in  an  open  fire,  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
of  which  two  ounces  were  exposed  in  a  crucible  lx> 
a  vitrifying  heat:  it  ran  to  a  black  opake  ^ass,  solid 
at  bottom,  but  porous  towards  the  top,  which  broke 
with  a  dull  surface.  An  ounce  of  calcined  Ophites^ 
in  one  solid  piece,  exposed  to  the  fire  at  the  same 
time,  was  more  than  half  vitrified  into  the  same  kind 
of  glass. 

CHYMICAL 
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CHYMICAL   CHARACTER. 

1.  The  Ophites  Columba  is  entirely  insduble  in  the 
vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids. 

2«  It  makes  a  little  effervescence  with  the  muriatic 
add,  and  gives  it  a  slight  greenish  tincture,  but 
is  so  little  dissolved^  that  its  weight  is  scarce, 
sensibly  diminished- 

3.  It  ^ves  a  blue  colour  witli  the  volatile  alcali. 

4.  It  bums  in  the  fire  without  motion  or  noise. 

5.  By  ustulation,  it  loses  its  green  colour,  and  turns 

to  a  reddish  brown.  It  is  filled  with  cracks, 
but  is  still  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 

6.  By  iistulation  it  loses  one  forty-eighth  part  of 

its  weight,  and  afterwards  acquires  the  same 
proportion  of  additional  weight  when  put 
into  water^  but  imbibes  no  water  before  it  is 
burnt 

7*  It  is  not  calcinable. 

8.  It  vitrifies/^  fe,  into  a  black  dull  opake  glass. 

Observations. 
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Observatums. 

1.  The  stone  evidently  recermes  its  green  colour" 
from  copper,  and  I  found  imbedded  in  the  rocks  a 
great  many  dispersed  partictes  of  the  cdpp^  pyrites^r 
It  seems  also  to  contain  a  coimderable  propcntion 
of  iron,  which  turns  it  to  a  reddish  colour  in  the  fire, 
and  commuoici^jes^  the  Mack  cdocar  to  its  ^aas ;  and, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  that  withooft  tiiis  admixture  of  iron, 
the  stone  itself  would  be  apyrous. 

2.  The  quarries  from  whence  the  ancients  extract- 
ed their  Serpentine  are  now  unknown,  though  it  ii 
highly  probable  they  brought  it  from  upper  Egypt 
along  with  their  granites  and  porphyries.  In  its  ex* 
temal  appearance  it  very  much  resembles  our  Ophi- 
tes Columbay  and  sepsis  very  different^  in  most  re^ 
spects,  except  in  colour,  from  the  modern  Serpen- 
tine of  Saxony,  winch  is  a  talky  stone  that  hardens 
indeed  in  the  air,  but  is  so  soft  when  first  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  as  to  be  wrought  i4>on  the  taming 
loom,  into  a  variety  of  toys  and  utensils.  Theie  are 
still  some  fine  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Ronan  ar- 
tists preserved  in  Serpaitine ;  but  the  seeming  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  and  the  minuteness  of  Ike  work^ 
manship,  has  made  some  imagine  that  it  was  soft, 
like  the  modem  Serpentine,  when  first  extracted 
from  the  earth.  This  is  not  probable,  however,  as 
the  antique  Serpeii^iae  sfteans  not  to  be  a  talky  stona^ 
but  of  the  same  nature  and  hardness  of  the  Ophites 
Cdufnba,  wkich,  though  indeed  very  hard,  is  softer 
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Ihtai  the  afttique  Jaspers,  in  which  there  «re  many 
ii\>rks  of  the  ancient  statuaries,  stiU  more  elaborate 
tiioD  ai^  that  are  preserved  in  Serpentine. 

3.  The  Ophites  is  to  be  considered  as  a  genus  of 
simple  rock,  possessing  the  principal  characters  de- 
livered in  the  description  of  the  above  species.  This 
Icolumbkil  Serpentine,  like  the  antique  Serpentine, 
may  appear  to  some  as  a  talky  rock,  or  Lapis  oUaris, 
and,  indeed  when  polished,  both  of  them  have  some 
such  appearance.  But  the  Icdumbkil  Serpentine  is 
vitresciU^  per  se^  and,  from  its  aspect,  the  antique 
Serpentine  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature;  and 
neither  of  them  have  any  regular  structure,  nor  any 
thing  unctuous  in  their  substance.  By  these  charac- 
ters, they*  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  mo- 
dem Gffinan  Serpentine,  which  is  a  true  LafMs  olla- 
ris,  and  from  all  the  other  stones  of  the  talky  kind. 
NcMie  of  the  three  stones,  however,  can  with  any 
propriety  be  termed  a  miffble,  as  they  contain  no- 
llMg  calcarious,  but  belong  either  to  the  vitrescible 
w  apyrous  tribe. 

4.  The  Ophites  Columba  abounds  upon  the  south- 
west shores  of  leokmbkil;  the  harbour  especially, 
called  Port-i-curach,  where  Columba  landed,  is  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  rocks  of  it.  It  may  be  there 
raised  in  blocks  of  any  dimensions,  but  not  without 
excessive  labour,  on  account  of  the  solidity  of  the 
rock.    When  polished,  it  is  a  stone  (rf  singular  beau- 
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tjj  and  of  equal  toerit  with  the  elntique  SerpAitiiie^ 
which  it  very  much  resembles,  but  its  hardness  ia 
such,  that  it  could  not  bS  cut  to  any  lai^  size  with^ 
out  a  very  high  expence. 


VIII. 


OpHitES  syeniticuSj  viridi  rubro  albo  varius,  ex 
Ophite  Columba  et  Syenite  lona  compositns. 

Among  the  rocks  of  tlie  Ophites  Cohcmba  and 
Syenites  lorue,  which  occupy  the  south-west  shore? 
of  Icolumbkil,  there  are  others  of  this  stone,  which 
is  variously  composed  of  these  two  species.  In 
some  rocks  of  it,  the  green  serpentine  is  prevalent, 
filled  with  red  and  white  clouds  and  veins  of  the 
Syenites ;  in  others,  the  red  Granite  of  the  Syenites 
serves  as  the  ground^  and.  is  diversified  with  white 
and  green  veins  of  the  Quartz  and  Serpentine.  A» 
the  stone  admits  of  a  fine  polish,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  when  thus  va^ 
negated  with  these  striking,  colours^ 
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HiERACiTES  undulatuSy  friabilis,  coloiibus  mtitabi^ 
libiis  spletulens,  IsuttsUosiis;  lataeUia  tkidulalis,  u^* 
molis.  pettiicidis,  {^adtkuHs  arena,ceie(  qimrt^o^* 

MicbJuctuam  scjuamoaa.  .Walien  Min^r^.V^oL  I* 

p-  845  ?'      -V  .  •..-',:'•; 

.  ■.    '-^"   .        ''..»■        •  •  '  fifc    . 

5iftwrirfw.-*^This  is  a:  oompound  micatecms  rock, 
whose  strata  are  composed  of  pai-allel  slaty 
firagments.  "  "^ 

J%fire.— These  {{"agments  are  eelsily  divisiblB  int0 
others,  and  the  sur&ce  of  each  is  not  plain,  but 
ahemately  raised  and  hollowed,  so  as  to  ap^ 
pear  waved. 

Substance.-'--  The  stone  is  friaUe,  opake^  and  unctur 
ous  to  the  touch.  The  white,  black,  and  yellow- 
ish mica  of  which  it  (biefly  consists,  give  it  a 
very  shining-  appearance,  aad  reflect  a  variety 
of  cl|angeable  coloai;^  ,. 

H  Structure.'^ 
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Structtire.-^ts  structure  is  wholly  luminous.  The 
longitudinal  fracture  is  strei^t,  and  the  sur&ce 
undulated  and  resplendknt :  the  transverse  frac* 
ture  is  roug^  unequal,  dull,  and  full  of  seams^ 
which  appear  in  an  undulated  directi<m. 

C$9iif(mtiim.»^Jrha  ttmc  is  diiifiy  cmnpoaad  of 
grains  ^  white,  yeUow,  and  I^Ucit  iinGa»  ifdack 
are  iq[>abe,  scaly,  variously  inrfiricateil,  and 
approaching  to  a  concave  and  convex  %ur8. 
The  smaller  scales  of  the  white  mica,  which  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  the  stcme,  are  plain, 
britde,  peUueid,  and  float  upon  water. 
This  micaceous  ground  of  the  stone  is  charged,  in 
several  pla^e^  witb  partides  of  white  Quarife 

Observations. 
1.  The  name  Hieracites,  which  is  derived  from 
!lSFAS,  Accipiter,  has  been  applied  by  l^eralogists, 
to  stones  of  a  scaly  imbricatBd  structaiie,  resemUing 
the  plumes  of  a  hawk.  It  is  here  considered  as  a 
generical  name  for  the  compound  micaceous  rocks, 
whose  structure  is  of  this  kind,  and  of  which  we  have 
many  remarkaUe  species  in  Seotland. 

d.  The  white  Miec^  whidi  constitutes  tiie  great^t 
part  of  the  Hieracites  unAikHfs,  is  the  Mica  parti- 
culis  squamosis  sparsis.  Linn.  Syst  Nai  p.  Ii9$  n. 
3.  which  b  the  Mioa  squamosa  alba.  Waller.  Miner. 
Vol.  L  p^  844. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  Hietacitestmdulatusisnotmihele^stQf' 
fected  by  any  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids.  By 
burning  in  the  fire,  the  white,  yellow,  and  black 
Mica  it  contains,  become  more  resplendent,  and  all 
of  a  gold  colow;  aid  ifte  wiall  s<!41es  which  were 
formerly  pellucid,  are  now  opake.  When  reduced 
to  a  6De  poWder,  and  exposed  to  a  vitrifying  heat, 
it  runs  to  a  coiuw  blacb;giaaAb  ^^rtremely  porpus  and 
perfectly  opake* 

4.  It  is  the  stone  with  which  the  monastery  in 
Icolumbkil  has  been  anciently  covered,  in  the  form 
of  large  thick  slates,  great  numbers  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  ruins;  but  the  place  from  which 
Ijl^  twA  Isee^  ^m^  k  mm  W^<>^^  Th^qgh 
\%  «s.  %  ^n»  tlMlr  »lf«  fa^  VNm^^^  h^^9i»m  1^ 
fingers,  it  seems  capable  of  resisting  tfa^  iQlm^  q|| 

te(*P,.  IB40sd^  \^  9«emaJ  fo^cf,  W  it  is;  proof  ^ 
ffiast  the  (^Spln^g  pQVW  4^  W^§r,  tec^lh^rWOW 
^n  of  the  air* 
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*  PaLMONARiA  maritimay  calycibus  stbbreviaCti^, 
fi>liis  oVetis,  caule  radabso  procumbente.  Liith.  Sp.- 
Ji.  195.n.  5.         '  '  :         : 

Y  Echio  affinis  planfto.  marina  nostras,  folio  incanoj 
ad  cordis  effigiem  formaK).  SibbctW.  aiictar.  ma^ 
Balftmn  p.-^8f.  .  Scot.  Hlastrr  T.  12.  f.  4: 

Sea  Bugloss.  -  • 

This  fine  plant  was  first  discovered  id  Scotland, 
above  an  hundred  years  ago,  l^  the  learned  Sir 
Andrew  Balfour,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Ray,  on 
the  sea  shore  near  Berwick.  It  was  found  in  flower 
in  Icolumbkil  on  the  second  of  July,  and  is  firequent 
upon  the  stony  beach  of  most  of  the  Western  Islands, 
where  it  highly  ornaments  the  shores  with  its  beauti- 
ful flowers/ and  the  elegant  glaucous  colour  of  its 
--    '    *T  -;  .'  foliage. 
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Midge.  ^ftisi^kbnedby-Dilleifios  tii0^bsrt  b^tiJ 
tifol  {daat  that  is  na|ive  in  England. 

•  .         ■  .   .  y 

.  It  is  r^narfeed  by  Linmeus  as  being  sometimes 
tunud,  ^ind  sometimes  perennial;  but  upcftrthe 
shores  of  the  Hebrid^  it  appears  to  be  conslantly 
biennial.  Upon  the  coast  of  Iceland,  however,  where 
<it  likewise  grows,  it  will  probably  be  an  annual  pEuit, 
and  perennial  in  a  warmer  dimate  th«i  that  of  Btb 
lain.  The  first  year,  it  forms  a  plant  composed  oi% 
^f  radical  teaves  spread  out  upon  die.  ground,  and 
•these,  as  well  as  the  radical  leaves  of  the  flowering 
plants,  are  always  heart  shaped  with  long  footstalks; 
whereas  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  always  oval  tod 
sessile.  Hence  it  would,  appear,  that  the  Pulinof 
naria  Sibirica  Linn,  is  the  same  plant,  and  no  disi' 
Jtinct  species. 

Tliere  is  gi'cat  reason  also  for  thinking  the  Pulmo- 
nari  Virginica  of  Linnaeus  only  a  variety  of  this  plant. 
Its  leaves  are  seldom  more  lanced  than  those  of  the 
maritima^  and  are  generally  as  exactly  oval  and 
more  obtuse;  anit  the  sCeois  of  botli  aY«  pro^ihbent, 
though  that  of  the  Virginica  is  xiot  usually  so  much 
branched.  The  .chief  distinction  hetween  the  two 
plants  consists  in  the  flow^^  and-tbat,  not  in  the 
number,  figure,  or  situation,  but  in  the  proporti6n 
of  the  parts.  The  flowers  of  the  t^r^ica  are  larger, 
the  empalement  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
flower,  and  the  tube  of  the  petal  is  longer  than  the 
^ m3  limb; 
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All  these  4istiactii>qs,  lioirever,  iwt  t0gf4ier»  «mMlt 
to  no  more  thai)  what  we  ni^t  expect  to  find  in  the 
saooeiilairt,  «nfeii(e  4b  Vk^^ia*  and  the  wmt  mritfem 
parts  of  &iro|>e,  s^  teftwe  ivl^iiMai  tQidoiibt^itt 
llae  nv«  plaate  «re  ihe  «aDili|»KMs. 

iU  itbe  PiaeuHiaria  aogu^^oiki  Zkm,  fioHiHWi 
(!•  Bpecifical  <iigrwintian  from  the  io^im^*  ani  « 
«MQui)fledly  a  vannty  of  lltait  ipliHiU  H  i«  tfiKtaricaUd^ 
liHi  die  #(«  ^pnnae^  PidmowMia  w  IJiintooii's  $^ 
tern,  (QUj^  iviidb  prafkriMy,  Id  lie  ffduQid  4o  iwo: 
an  iast^aoe  fanety  to  be  tnet  wkli  in  A*  4wiitiji8»  of 
tbat  ^naat  atfltor,  tfae  nauit  «f  i«hioie  Judgaowml 
io  die  (ttniuatkQ  <if  ^p^ciM  is  ap  wmd)  to  ke  44^ 
coirod. 


II, 


%iaA%ftn6V^  folMfe  intflgemmw  «v^c  nihtu^  vil' 
tofiis  nitidis.  Linq.  %  p.  1447  n.  gi$, 

SaUx  humilis  rppens.  I«ob.  Adv.  p.  4S3.  F%- 

S«lix  pimila  \x&f\  af^ustoque  Wfi  i^paaa..  3M)bt 
pin.  p.  474. 

Sfllix  humilis.  Oer.  £nj.  ^  1391  Fig  6,  B^ 
^;rn.  p.  446.  n.  &, 

Salix 
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Ma  pnkixMMmi  foliis  lanoeolatiB,  ssbtus  den- 

Arowb  WiUttir. 

like  all  the  otfrn  WiUoWs,  this  sp^d^lTWiM  eol»- 
siderably  ]i>  the  8iA  atid  figi«6  of  it»  l«aC  Mcerdu^ 
td  its  soil  and  skuMioa  On  hard  gnlvd^  te  upon 
rocks^  its  kaVes  are  small^  oval,  and  perfectly  ob- 
tt»e;  but  io  Uowing  stod  oai  tile  sea  Ame,  where 
it  frequeotiy  grows,  they  are  much  larger,  aod  thoi^ 
generally  oval,  are  sometimes  lanced,  and  always 
acute.  In  the  latter  situation,  its  {procumbent  stems 
are  sometimes  a  yard  long,  but  in  the  former,  sel- 
dom above  a  foot  Its  leaves  are  always  of  a  duslg^ 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  commonly  smooth :  on 
the  under  side,  they  are  always  covered  with  a  fine 
white  down,  which  gives  thtm  »  shining  silvery  ap- 
pearance. 

Eeach  leaf  has  two  small  oval  acuminated  Sti- 
pulte  which  soon  fidl  off,  and  are  to  be  fimni  only 
adhering  to  the  new  expaaded  leaves. 

It  is  emimerated  by  Ummbos  among  tiie  Wfllows 
with  an  en^  leaf,  but  as  Haller  observes,  its  edges 
have  g^ieralfy  a  few  dencicttlations,  ei^ieciatty  to- 
wards the  point  of  the  lea^  but  they  are  small  and 
apt  to  be  concealed  by  the  roUii^  back  of  the  leaf. 

M  4  Our 
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. ,  Our -plant  is  presenred,  in  Buddie's  Uortus  siccus, 
as  the  above  sppcies-in.Ray^fl  Synopsis^  where  there 
is  a  name  of  Bauhinus  s  Pinax  applied  to  it,  which 
belongs  to  the  Salix  repens  Linn.  This  species  of 
the  Synopsis  is  qiiot^'by  linnaeus  as  belonging  to 
the  rq^ms ;  but  though  Bauhinua  s  name  may  bekmg 
to  it,  the  Salix  /mmiiisbt  Gerard  is  the  naaie  of  !be 
Saiix  fusca  Zimky  which  appears  to  have  be^i  the 
plant  inteoded  by  Dilknius  under  das  species  of  the 
Synopsis. 


m. 


Qenviana  campe^ris  corollis  qoadrifidis  &uoc 
)[>arbatis.     Unn.  Sp.  p.  334.  n.  23. 
Vem^  Gentian. 

I(  IS  suspected  by  Linnaeus  either  as  a  hybrid  plant, 
pr  as  a  variety  of  his  Gentiana  amareila.:  Thiere  is 
little  foundation  for  imagining  it  to  be  of  hybrid  origin, 
but  a  great  deal  of  reason  &t  thinking  it;  to  be  only 
a  varijBty^f,  the  amareila.  The  two  plants  are  un- 
distinguishahle  frcm  each  other  in  th^ir  stature  and 
£3liag^,  and  in  the  foiin  and  colour  of  thieir  parts. 
The  flower  of  the  campestris  appears  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  is  divided  into  live,  but  that  of  the  ama- 
reila 
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rella  kito  four  segm^its.    These  are  the  only  distiiiG* 
taons  to  be  observed  between  tbem^ 

This  small  distinction  in  the  flower,  could  not 
alone  omstitute  a  specifical  difference  between  the 
plants,  thou^  it  were  Hivariable.  But  it  is  obsenr- 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Martyn,  in  his  Plants 
Cantabrigienses,  that  the  flower  of  the  amareUa  ifi 
often  fouml  dSbided  into  five,  as  well  as  into  four, 
segments;  and,  on  this  account,  he  very  properly 
considers  the  plant  only  as  a  variety  of  the  cam-r 
pestrii. 

The  two  plants  vary  indeed  so  much  in  their  tim^  ' 
of  flowering,  that  the  ccmipestris  is  commodly  called 
the  vernal,  and  the  amareUa  the  autumnal  Gentian^ 
The  ftower  of  the  campestris  may,  perhaps,  appear 
more  early  in  the  season  in  other  places,  but  in  Ico- 
lumbkil,  its  first  flowers  were  not  expanded  till  the 
4th  of  July,  and  at  a  higher  station  in  the  Isle  of 
Rum,  not  till  the  20th  of  that  month.  In  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  amarella  is  in  flower  generally 
about  doe  middle  of  August,  so  that  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  their  flowering  is  not  very  considerable. 
The  two  plants,  therefore,  must  undoubtedly  be 
iconsidered  as  varieties  of  the  same  species. 


3  IV. 
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IV. 


fiHABOMoit  Co&ifnbi^f  stipite  pianoi  tnferne  fito* 
MttO)  radice  isfiloba^  lobit  magtiis  siAlt)tiilKl»  cans 

f  ueys  buIboBus^  Huds^    F.  PotysdiidM^  Li^ii 
St^  Cokimba'fi  Tan^. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  submarine  plants  diat 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  oo  the  Briti^  shores. 
Soitie  df  th£  plants  measured  irom  twidve  to  fifteen 
ftet  in  Icn^  with  very  fan^  roots,  sterns^  and 
leatea  in  proportion.  It  is  cast  up  by  the  sea  in 
great  plenty  in  tiie  small  creek  of  Port-^i-curacfa^ 
upon  the  south  end  of  Icolumbkil,  nor  have  I  ever 
fidlen  in  trilli  it  any  where  else.  It  is^  no  doubt^  to 
be  found  in  other  places,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fare 
production,  as  there  is  no  name  nor  figure  of  it  to 
be  observed  in  any  of  the  botanical  systems :  nor  is 
it  oiily  rare,  but  very  extraordinary  and  peculiar  m 
ks  structure. 

It  has  two  great  lobes  situated  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
stem  and  filled  with  air,  which  are  a  very  smgular 
production,  and  different  firom  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  in  those  submarine  plants,  that  have  hi(3iertt 
been  described.  Some  species  of  the  Fuci  are  re* 
4  maikaUe 
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tHMDitKraMte fun) Ibe toot  OMxiMfmpcm, 
ifndtd»io#f  ooctbejwswei;  istowlrw  9siyer% 
CN^  asairiiMclm  forwji^xatiiig  dife  )p]sMbmoymUt 
imAenafter;  fnriB  «biie{>lwta»  io wMoh  tfaeyart 
IcMuid,  andofaihtoccnJeoMos  siihrtfaBOj  woi  «f  e 
fireKter^tpedfic  fpoavltylha  ^mtr,  vithoitt  tbis^d- 
4Ucmd  lij^lliieiB  ooniiitii^  bflbcteair 

Warfden^  <hcy  toutd  ao» gtawdn <reot,  imreMiflMit 
Mthaieleiwm:  tli^rwMld  SaJdAm  Voihb  hot/torn, 
which,  we  find,  &  BDt  tbe  ntand  pMtftw  ^  luqr 
submarine  plants^  and  may,  therefore,  be  judged 
improper  for  their  vegetation. 

The  two  great  lobes  Ui  this  plant,  though  of  a 
differept  form,  and  differently  situated,  seem  to  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  with  tiiese  air  bladders.  The 
yfamt  itielf  is  niwrly  upon  an  equilibruiiii  with  the 
Vifter,  tet  Ifae  stem  is  very  kMgand  pUant»  so  that  it 
requires  scmie  aid  to  preserve  a  proper  positioi^  even 
in  its  own  element  This  assi$tan^  the  two  great 
Uaddens  (iacecl  at  tfce  bottom  of  it  do.  evidently 
afibid.  Being  fill^  Oidy  with  air^  and  far  li^te^ 
than  water  thetoselvefe,  they  must  alwt^  float  erects 
and  as  the  stem  is  festened  to  them  on  49ach  side, 
they  preserve  it  from  sinking  in  the  water,  and  com-- 
mimicate  tp  it  some  degree  of  their  own  vertical  di- 
rectipn. 

The 
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*  Hie  ^tfong  %1ii  acuksi,  or  pricUis^  mi&k  wUck 
tiiese  bladders  are  sanround^d,  are  no  1^6  siagutar, 
^nd  evidentiy  serve  for  their  piotecdoQ  against  the 
iiibbing  of  rocks,  the  attacks  ot  stooe&j  and  jotbo* 
external  violences  that  oociir  amidst  the  tumoks  of 
the  Tvaves.  The  tfir  bladdars  upon  the  other  Fuci 
have  no  such  provision,  because  they  are  numerous; 
tod  what  are  lost,  are  continually  supplied  by  the 
growth  of  others : .  but  this  plant  has  only  two  for  i^a 
suf^xnters,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  growth^ 
and  their  Igss  seems  irreparable.  The  breaking  of 
hut  one  of  them  would  no  doubt  disturb,  perhape^ 
put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  its  veg^tatbn.    , 


V. 


BoMBVciNA  PineOf  caule  subdichotomo,  ramb 
4ongissimis  subsimplicibus :  iUo  central!  filameiitis 
suforamosis  ereetis,  obsko. 

Fucus  incurvus,  Huds. 

Pinus  maritima  sive  Fucus  teres,  cujus  ramuli  se- 
tis  sursum  tendentibus  sunt  obsiti.  Raj.  Syn.  p.  50. 
41.  46.— Buddl.  Hort  Sice.  Vol.  I.  fol.  18.  fig.  3. 

Pine  Silkweed. 


PE- 
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DESTjiPTION.         .      t  . 


It  is  a  pificnt  of  a  singular  aspect  and  structure. 
Its  stems  and  branches,  which  are  only  about  the 
thickness  of  a  gross  thread,  are  thickly  set  romxl 
from  top  to  bottom  with  shi&t  filaments,  half  an  inch 
long,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  branches 
of  a  pine  tree.  This  appearance  also  is  apt  to  de- 
ceire;  aiKl  iriike  ode  knagine  liiat;^  these  iilamdits 
may  be  a  smaUor  plant  growing:  accidefitally  upon  c 
larger  one;  but  they  are  always  of j  the  same  so^ 
stance  and  structure.  ItritU  the  steni&  Though  its 
s&tnssam  ifiddddigeBcrally  iota  dicfactomQu&xmfer, 
yet,  in  some  places,  it  produces  small  irregilai* 
branches.  It  is  devoid  of  every  stefeof  articufaition ; 
of  a  firm  tough  substance ;  is  semipellucid,  and  of  a 
brown  colour  when  recent,  but  becomes  black  by 
drying.  .1 


OBSEKVATIONSf.  ;  * 

1.  This  plant,  which  has  been  butlitde  jjcoawivio 
botanical  writers,  was  first  disbovered  on  the  £ngl&di, 
shores  by  Mr  Dood^,  ai»l  puUishied  hi  the  Appen* 
dk  to  the  secbnd  edition  of  RaysSynopds*  Thoe 
lis  name  in  the  Synopsis  quoted  above,  belongs  ten 
the  plant  here  figured,  is  evident  firom  the  spedmeni 
d£itpi«8er¥adsi8ikktte!ft«Hait\0\Si^^  ^ 
•..I  2.  The 
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S.  It  is  ft  rare  {dant  in  the  Deucaledotiiati  se^i 
and  did  not  occur  any  "wkem  else,  except  in  one 
place  upon  the  Island  if  Pabbay. 


Yt 


tesetiipaia  altaoBB^  in|iBrDtt  QM^is^  supemOt  rarooimirf 
mist  radice  d^tala. 

Con&cYa  fionioolacea^  Huds. 

Cnderva  manna  ioeniculwmu  DHL  hkusx  p.  A 

r.  n.  f.  8. 


D£SCRIFTI0ir« 

It  is  of  a  cartila^neoiis  semtpelludd  aufastance^ 
and  varies  greatly  in  Hs  mm  wA  colour.  It  is  to  be 
found  fitxn  three  inches  to  three  feet  in  length,  b 
WDMMMdir  of  a.  bmm  orfaiov  M  i»  ^m^tinies 
yelliowiit^  gpn^oi^  Of  of  &  n4^}^  hpni^  Itt 
8leniisfifomtteabe>ef  ^  tteeM  tatbal  oC  a.  an* 
qufl^  roond,  amooi;!^  and  iMilimiitod^  and  is  msr 
aKMEdy  condpoed  ta  the  extremity  without  beingloM 
in  the  dirarioations  cf  the  hra^Dehfia.  Ift  ftanmjqaft 
ticMuare  ^^^^TiiriffOTif;  flmt  TUfffr^iiH'  Tt^lT^^t^^'^y^  ^ 

tfat 
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we  usually  bifid,  haung  t;wo  unequal  segments,  but  an 
sometimes  pectinatedi,  l^^ctng  tiro  or  Ihms  small  duart 
fikunents  {daq^on  one  side.  It  iqrps  darker  pektttft 
ed,  and  sometimes  black  by  drying,  and  its  stems 
and  branches  shrink  and  grow  more  slender;  but 
upon  being  put  into  watery  th^  swell  and  reassume 
their  c»rigmal  spe  and  ooloun 

b  is  a  Y&pj  fimqurat  plant  owr  all  tb»  Bmcaloio- 
aiao  aea.  Tvm  yooingier  i^piecimei^  o{  h  were  hmA 
upon  Icolumbkil,  but  idlhout  the  fructi&oatiaa 


VII. 


Lichen  cmphahdeSj  imbricatus,  foUolis  md(ti6dia 
^bris  obtusis  incanis,  punctis  vagis  eminentibits. 
linn.  Spu  p.  IfiO^  i^.  SO. 

CrostiL  Martin's  Dasorip.  ^f  the  Western  Islaadia 
^  ISS. 

This  plant  is  known  over  all  the  West^  IiUiada 
by  the  name  of  Crostil  or  Crotal,  and  is  used  by  the 
kihabitants  for  dying  theip  pbids  and  gther^  woollen 
stuft,  of  a  red  and  philamot  colour.  AU  i^  yooka 
in  lodiKnbkil  are  so  thipkly  orusted  over  witk  this 
plant>  that  a  ship  load  of  it  might  be  0Qllwted.fn»n 

them 
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th^on  in  a  little  time<  The  natives  extract  the  dye 
from  it  by  macerating  the  plant  in  urine,  and  ths 
colour  it  affords  by  this  means,  is  of  a  very  singular 
nature,  as  will  appear  by  the  foUowii^  experiments^ 


On  the  dye  afforded  by  the  Lichen  anphahdes  Uam. 

I«  The  plant  does  not  communicate  its  dye  to 
ioiamon  water,  or,  at  least,  does  not  tinge  it  of  a 
deeper,  colour  than  an  infiision  of  green  tea. 

S.  limewater  drew  from  it  the  same  sli^  tine* 
ture  as  common  water. 

S.  When  the  volatile  alcali  is  poured  upon  the 
plant,  it  immediately  communicates  to  the  Uquor^ 
atawnyred  colOun 

4.  Digested  in  water,  with  a  proportion  of  the  vo^ 
latile  alodi,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  sand  heat, 
it  gave  a  tincture,  quite  opake  in  any  considerable 
body,  but  in  a  thin  column  transparent,  and  of  a 
deep  tawny  crimson* 

5.  The  veigetable,  muriatic,  nitrous,  and  vitriolic 
acids,  highly  concentrated,  did  not  hurt  the  colour 
iA  this  tincture,  but  formed,  in  the  mixture,  a  coagu^ 
lum  of  liie  aune.  ced  colour^ — ^The  fixed  alcali,  tlie 

volatile 
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volatile  caustic  alcali,  and  alcohol,  had  no  other 
cflfect  than  to  dilute  it.~To  the  mixture  of  the  tinc- 
ture with  the  caustic  volatile  alcali,  was  added  the  vi- 
Iriolicacicl :  groat  heat,  noise,  and  white  flimes  arose, 
Jbot  the  red  co^r  remained  wflprejudiced. — Nor  did 
any  of  tbese  dissolvents  ekher  heighten  or  turn  it  to 
«  xli^eot  flhade. 

6.  This  tinetore  stood  sik  months  exposed  to  the 
jdr  in  an  open  glass,  wMiout  baring  its  red  colour  in 
4he  least  impaired. 

7.  Tlie  plant  gives  much  tiie  same  arimson  tincture 
with  the  £%ed,  as  with  the  volatile  alcali ;  but  not  so 
daep  a  dye  with  mine  as  with  either  of  Aese. 

8.  The  fixed  alcali  and  quicklime  drew  from  it  a 
deep  tinctwe,  but  not  of  so  fine  a  colour  as  the  tipc- 
tare  4a»ade  w'uSk  the  fixed  aica:li  alone. 

9.  Digested  in  the  vegetable  acid,  the  acid  re- 
naiaed  clear  and  colourless. 

10.  Urine  and  qiacUinae  drew  no  tincture  from 
•the  plant 

!1.  The  infusion  of  the  plantain  water  was  not 
discoloured  by  the  addition  of  the  salt  of  stecfl. 

X  '  OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  We  are  informed  by  Linnaeus  that  the  Lichefl 
omphalodes  is  used  as  a  dye  by  the  people  in  Swedao, 
and  that  they  dye  their  cloths  of  a  yellowish  colour 
with  it  by  boiling,  without  the  assistance  of  any  sa- 
line lixivium.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  above 
trials,  that  the  plant  will  not  communicate  its  dye  to 
.  simple  water  by  infusion.     In  this  it  differs  from  the 

other  vegetable  red  dyes  of  Brazil,  Logwood,  and  Mad- 
der ;  and  also  from  the  animal  red  dyes  of  Codli- 
ng, Gum-lac,  and  the  Coccus  polonicuSj  which  do 
all  communicate  th^ir  red  colour  to  water.  In  re- 
fusing to  do  this,  and  in  striking  a  red  colour  wi& 
an  alcali,  it  corresponds  with  the  Orcella. 

2.  Dillenius  relates,  that  the  dye  obtained  from 
this  Lichen  is  not  durable,  and  is  easily  washed  oul; 
whereas,,  we  find  in  the  above  experiments,  that  its 
infusion  in  the  volatile  alcali  affords  oue  of  the  most 
indestructible  of  all  colours.  The  colour  remains, 
after  the  substance  that  extracted  it  is  gone :  it  is  not 
in  the  least  impaired  by  long  exposure  to  the  air; 
nor  can  it  be  either  destroyed  or  changed  by  acids, 
alcalies,  or  alcohol.  A  most  singular  property!  as 
there  is  no  red  dye  in  use  that  remains  unaltered  by 
these  powerful  liquors. 

3.  All 
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3.  All  the  red  dyes  which  are  brightened  by  acids, 
are  entirely  destroyed  by  them,  when  applied  in  a 
greater  quantity.  The  extreme  fixity  of  tlie  colour 
produced  from  this  Lichen,  appears  therefore  to  be 
the  reason,  why  it  receives  not  any  brighter  shade 
by  the  addition  of  adds.  And  whatever  method 
might  be  fallen  upon  to  heighten  and  improve  its 
colour  would  probably  be  the  means  also  of  render- 
ing it  a  more  perishable  dye; 

4.  The  permanency  of  the  colour  produced  from 
tliis  Lichen  with  the  volatile  alcali  appears  the  more 
singular,  since  the  dyes  finished,  as  the  artists  speak> 
in  an  alcaline  lixivium,  are  generally  fugitive.  The 
volatile  alcali,  for  example,  extracts,  but  at  the 
same  time,  volatilizes  the  red  colour  of  Madder.—^ 
The  vegetable  substances  which  afford  the  most  du- 
rable dyes,  are  observed  to  be  of  an  astringent  na- 
ture, and  to  this  astringency,  the  durability  of  their 
cdours  has  been  ascribed.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
case  with  the  Lichen  here  mentioned,  for  its  in- 
fusion is  not  discoloured  by  the  salt  of  steel, 
nor  does  it  discover  to  the  taste,  any  degree  of  a- 
stringency. 

5.  It  was  observed  above,  that  thfe  dye  of  this 
lichen  resembles  that  of  the  Orcella,  as  both  re- 
fuse to  gi\«  ou*  their  colour  to  water,  but  impart  it  free- 
ly to  the  volatile  alcali.  The  two  colours  differ 
widely,  however,  jn  their  degree  of  fixity,   and  in 

K  S  another 
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another  remaiicable  drcomstanee.  llie  dyeofthe 
Orcella  is  extracted  by  urine  and  qoiddiiiiey  but 
^icklime  prevents  the  extraction  of  the  txAmxr  firon 
the  lichen  amphahdes^  and  debases,  it  whoa  ex- 
tracted. 


VIII. 


Stokgta  CobmhXj  seasilis  rarisanna  pellucick 
^pimentosa,  sepimtntis  (daais  inosculatis:  si^tfa 
'foraminibus  rotundk. 

St  Cohunbas  Sponge. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  is  of  a  round  compressed  shape^  and  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  substttice  is  very  tough,  yet 
soft,  delicate,  and  elastic.  It  eagerly  imbibes  water 
-and  parts  with  it  freely ;  and  though*  never  so  often 
wetted  and  squeezed,  suffers  no  alteration  in  its  sub- 
stance or  figure.  These  properties  would  render  it 
valuable  could  it  be  found  in  any  ccmsiderable  quan- 
tity, and,  for  many  purposes,  it  would  be  much  pre- 
-ferable  to  the  common  sponge  of  tihe  ahops.^ 


It 
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It  consktB  of  a  mmiber  of  pftrlitions  about  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  inch  thick,  standing  close  together,  an4 
joined  to  each  other  in  several  places  by  inoscula- 
tions. These  partitions  upon  the  under  side,  next 
tlie  rootv  are  imperforate,  but  upon  the  upper  aide, 
they  are  perforated  by  small  round  holes  dispeosed 
over  their  surface. 

Of  this  to  sponge,  which  is  difikrent  &om  aU 
tboMiQ>  Linn^ufis  Systesi  or  Ray's  Sya^peia,  there 
WM  bot  one  specimen  found  upon  the  soiAlh  shore  of 
«flcalumUnt 

Besides  the  above  pianft&  more  piyrticakurly  d*r 
jscribed,  there  gi*ow  likewise  upon  Icohtfy»bki), 


IX.  EamamM  mar^fmm  linn.    !^  HoUyt 
Frequent  in  biowing^  say»d  ujpon  the  beach. 


X.  Ci>rFLBD<w  umbHieus  JMn-    WtU  F&nn}h 
trbrt 

It  over*nms  tiie  watts  of  tiie  monutery,  and  growa 

likewise  upon  the  sea  rocks.     Nor  does  it  appear  to 

abound  so  remarkably  any  where  in  Britain  as  in  the 

Western  Islands  and  about  the  city  of  Bristol.     It 

N  3  expands 
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expands  its  first  flowers  in  Icdumbkil,  about  the  S2d 
of  June. 


XL  Gerakium  cicutarium  Lvm.  HemlockTleavT 
ed  Cranesbiil. 

The  sandy  pastures  in  Icolumbkil  are  all  red  with 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  the  beginning  of  July.  It 
was  not  observed  to  be  diflferent  from  this  species  of 
Linnaeus,  only,  most  of  the  names  of  the  cicutsrhtm 
describe  it  as  perfectly  inodorous ;  whereas,  this  Ico- 
lumbkil plant  has  a  most  powerful  and  heavy  scent, 
altogether  distent  firom  that  of  musk^  or  of  the  Ce* 
ranium  moschatum  Litfn. 


XII.  Inula  Hekmum  Idnn.     Elecampane. 

This  plant  grows  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  the  qio- 
nastery,  where  it  has  no  doubt  been  planted  by  the 
monks,  sometime  before  the  reformation.  It  seems 
not  to  have  ever  propagated  itself  by  seed^,  nor  has 
it  overspread  any  considerable  space  of  ground,  but; 
is  confined  to  two  or  three  small  tufts,  where  it  ha3 
probably  subsisted  for  above  two  hundred  year^ 


ANIMALS. 
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J. 


PoLTMBUS  gryUcy  pedibus  p^lmatis  tridactylis, 
corpore  atro,  tectricibu3  alarum  albis*  linn  Faun, 
suec.  n.  148. 

Greenland  Dove. 


DESCRIPTION- 

Head. — ^The  bill  is  without  teeth,  streight,  subulat- 
ed,  black,  and  of  an  equal  length  with  the  head. 

The  upper  mandible  projects  a  little  over  the  un- 
der one  with  i^  crooked  point. 

The  inferior  mandible  is  a  little  gibbous  towards 
the  middle. 

N  4  Body.— 
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Body. — ^The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
the  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  black,  without  the 
admixture  of  any  other  colour. 

TVings. — The  Things  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and 

very  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 
The  primary  flag  feathers  are  eight  in  number,  of 

which,    the  moBT  exterior  one  is  the  longest 

They  are  black  on  both  sides,  but  of  a  paler 

colour  at  tlie  points. 
The  secondary  flag  feathers  are  also  black,   and 

about  eighteen  in  number. 
The  inferior  covert  feathera  are  white. 
The  superior  covert  feathers  are  also  white,  and 

form  a  largft  oval  tvhite  spot  on  the  nppet  rfde 

oflhewing. 

Train. — ^The  train  is  shoit,  black,  ftftd  comj^ed  of 
t  velve  feathers. 

Feet. — ^The  feet  are  of  ai  bright  red  colour,  and  pal'- 
mated  with  three  toes,  having  no  back  toe# 
llie  nails  acre  blaek  abd  crooked. 


dflfttllVAttONS. 

1.  I  shot  this  bird  in  the  sound  of  Icolumbkil  on 
the  3d  of  July,  and  often  observed  it  at  sea,  among 
ttie  Western  Islands,   It  n^cr  approaches  the  shore, 

except 
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e&cept  at  the  time  of  batching.  The  shortness  of  its 
wings  renders  it  incapable  of  rising  to  any  consi- 
derable height)  so  that  it  always  flies  parallel  with 
the  dea,  and  near  its  surface. 

Q.  It  wad  desctibieid  by  linnceus,  in  the  tenth  eA^ 
tion  of  his  Systema  Natnne,  wiA  a  white  abdomed^ 
but  this  error  is  corrected  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Fauna  suecica.  Its  breast  and  abdomen  are  totally, 
black,  by  which  it  is  strongly  distinguished  from  A 
similar  specied,  Ae  Alca  lomvia,  Linn,  wliich  has  a 
white  breast  / 

5.  It  wai^  formerly  conindered  by  limwuGr  as  an 
Aka,  bi^t  in  the  iiat  edittotl  of  the  Fauna  suecica,  it 
is  more  properly  rcfferred  to  the  Colymbus.  Th6 
Alca  hmvia,  and  Alca  J  lie  Linn.^  should  either  be 
ftferred  Stertise  W  «he  Colymbus,  or  with  tfa^  Colym- 
bus  gry^y  bt  eonstituterf  into  t  s^p^yrMe  gehus  be* 
tircen  the  Cblymbus  and  Atea. 


H. 


PaI^ilio  I&y  lettapiis,  aKs  angulato-dentatb  foi- 
vis  nigro-maculatis :  songulid  Mipra  ocello  eoerulea 
linn.  Faun,  suec,  n.  1048. 

The  Peacocks  Eye. 
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DESCWPTIOV. 


It  is  well  distinguished  from  all  the  numerous 
species  of  this  genus  by  one  very  large  eye  towards 
the  anterior  extremity  of  each  wing,  resembling  the 
great  eye  upon  the  feather  of  a  Peacock 

The  eye  upon  the  anterior  wings  ha^  a  pupil  of  a 
brownish  red  colSur,  and  an  iris  of  bliftk,  white,  ancj 
blue,  behind  which  are  placed  two  round  white 
ppints.  The  anterior  part  of  the  wing  is  of  a  reddish 
brown,  and  the  posteiior  margin  blackish,  with  an  angle 
towards  the  extremity.  The  pnterior  margin  has  two 
large  black  bars,  and  towards  the  head  js  minutply 
variegated  with  black  and  white. 

Tha  eye  upon  the  posterior  wic^  has  a  pupil  of 
bright  blue  edged  with  black,  and  surrounded  with 
a  white  iris.  The  anterior  part  of  the  disc  is  black* 
ish,  the  interior  of  a  reddish  brown :  the  posterior 
margin  blackish,  with  an  angle  about  the  middle. 

The  wings  on  the  under  side  are  uniformly  varie- 

^ted  with  blackish  colours,  and  there  are  six  small 

whitish  obscure  points  placed  in  a  line  towards  the 

exteri(Mr  margin  of  the  anterior  wings.     It  has  ofily 

four  feet,  and  four  brown  plumated  palpi. 


It 
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It  is  tiie  most  beautiful  pi^iSo  hitherto  observed  ii) 
Scotland)  and  was  found  tbe  3d  July  aino^g  the 
grass  in  Lcolumbkil. 


Ill, 


Phaubna  Hebri^anay  noctua  spirilinguis  cristata 
dnereo-nebulosa,  alis  superioribus  maculis  ovalibus 
albis  inferioribus  puncto  nigr<>« 

Hebridiw  Moth. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ffead.-r-The  feelers  are  setaceous  and  placed  be* 
tween  the  ^es  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  black!  the  tongue 
spiral. 

Body. — ^The  body  is  gross,  whitish,  and  downy.  The 
thorax  is  covered  with  a  large  crest  of  down. 
The  thighs  are  dpwny,  and  the  feet  whitish, 
with  black  rings; 

Wlng^' — ^The  wings  are  deflected,  and  mostly  of  a 
grey  colour.      The  posterior  mai^gin  of  each 

wing 
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#kig  iff  ^ktiticiilatid  with  Mtbt  amUt  dcMrny 
^MlirulaubnS';  and  dew  the  tMrgin^  there  ka 
black  line  composed  of  little  tfolm  anworio^g 
to  the  denticulations. 

The  superior  wings  are  wedge  shaped,  and  varie* 
gated  on  the  upper  side  with  grey,  white,  and 
black  colours.  The  anterior  part  of  the  disc  is 
covered  with  three  or  four  large  spots,  irregu- 
larly oval,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  black  niar- 
ffn.  The  posterior  part  of  the  disc  is^  varie* 
gerfed,  i^  towards  the  mai^iB,  there  is^  a  se* 
ries  of  arrow  shaped  spoti^  ot  a  Uack  aiMk  white 
colour.  The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  doud- 
ed  with  grey  and  vvhite. 

The  inferior  wings  are  whitish,  and  without  any 
stain  on  the  upper  side.  On  the  under  side, 
each  has  a  round  black  point  on  the  centre, 
witt^  an  e^in%  cwve  iitm  mmimg  from  it  hke  a 
tsff.  Towardis  tlie  margin,  there  are  two  broad 
{|>an97erse  bars  of  an  ebaear^  Maekish  coljDur. 


(WBBTElttATIOHS. 

I.  This  ihseetri^a9  founds  at  ii^«  ia  Icelnmbkil, 
in  our  tent,  oh  the  3d  of  July,  and  afterwards,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  wild  bee,  and 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Phateena  poly&ikn  of 'Iin« 
Ateus ;  buV  id  a  species  peffeetiy  w^  marked,  and 
<jpnt^  distinct  from  all  that  he  enumerates. 

2.  We 
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4B.  We<Bre  ^acquainted  <«t4(h  <i^  gmm  of  f9«tural 
Bodies,  of  Fossik,  Plants,  or  Animals,  so-Mawbgly 
numerous  as  that  of  tlie  Phalaena,  which  now  con- 
trails towards  4ve  hundred  species  ^dleaily  desoobed 
hy  linnflcus.  Hem  tbut  wxte  ^As/A^gmekker  of  ixxiies 
declares  Mmself  tA  ^  loss,  and  that  he  has  been  o- 
bliged  to  omit  many  species,  from  his  4>eing  inca- 
pabk  to  distingutih  them  properly  4)j  ^wrds.  As -the 
dhrei-sity  of  natoire,  thefefore,  ^does  befe  ^tiireaten  to 
overpower  the^language^f  cut,  4t  lAouidSse'the  care 
of  Naturalists  to  alleviate,  aad  not  taincpettse  the  bur- 
den, by  any  addition  of  species  which  are  not  strong- 
ly dfturacteriased,  and  clearly  <liflt3i^i^bie  ifom 
tliose^hich  are  already  fuHy  determined. 


IV. 


LiBELLULA  canceUata,  alis  basi  luteis,  macula 
albida  marginali,  abdomine  luteo  nigro-punctato. 

libellula  alb  basi  immaculatis,  vaJbdomioe  dprso 
lateribusque  interrupte  luteis.  Linn,  byst  Nat.  jp. 
902.  n.  7. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Jlead. — ^The  eyes  are  brown  above,   and  greenish 

below,  with  a  black  oval  pupiL     Behind  the 

1  eyes 
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eyes,   there  id  a  yellow  line  with  two  black 
spots. 

Bod^4 — The  thorax  is  brown^  and  has  on  each  side 
two  broad  yellow  parallel  lines.  And  besides 
these,  each  side  is  stained  with  six  small  yellow- 
ish spots. 
The  abdomen  is  slender  and  round,  black  below, 
and  yellowish  above.  It  consists  of  eight  rings^ 
and  each  ring  has  two  black  points  upon  it,  ex- 
cept the  first,  third,  and  eighth. 

fFings.— The  wings  are  of  a  water  colour,  but  yellow 
at  the  base,  with  a  rhomboidal  spot  near  the  tip 
of  the  exterior  margin.  At  the  base  of  each 
wing  there  is  a  small  whitish  spot  upon  the  mar'> 
gin,  of  a  curved  shape. 
The  legs  are  black. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  This  insect  was  found  in  Icolumbkil  on  the  Sd 
of  July,  in  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  It  exactly  resembles  the  Libellula^a- 
veotata  Lmn.y  and  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  it, 
or  a  different  sex. 

2.  It  IS  observed  by  Linnaeus  to  have  no  stain  rrpaa 
the  base  of  the  wings,    but  in  many   individuals, 

the 
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the  wings  were  constantly  observed  to  be  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour  at  the  base.  There  is  also  a  whitbh 
marginal  spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing,  not  mention- 
ed by  Linnaeus,  nor  observed  in  any  other  Libellula, 
in  which  the  essential  character  of  this  species  seems 
to  consist  These  circumstances  rendered  it  doubt- 
fill  if  our  insect  was  the  Libellula  cancellatay  till  I 
was  assured  of  it  by  Mr  Fabricius,  an  accurate  Zoo* 
logist,  often  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  tfie 
Systema  Naturae,  who  had  seen  the  insect  in  Lin* 
naeus  s  collection  at  Upsal. 


V. 


Tenthredo  Ikida^  antennis  septcmnodiis  nigris, 
annulo  albo,  corpore  fusco-nigro. 

Tenthredo  antennis  septcmnodiis,  corpore  atro, 
abdomine  supra  infraque  livida,  Linn.  Syst  Nat 
p.  925.  n.  33. 


DESCftI^TI0^^ 

The  feelers  are  black,  with  a  wliite  ring  totiards 

the  point,  but  the  point  itself  is  also  black.     The 

eyes  are  black,  with  a  wliite  point     The  body  and 

legs  are  black  and  brown,  and  the  abdomen  on  the 

4  upper 
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upper  side  mostly  brovrvu  The  wiogs  am  •f  m  water 
(poloiir^  with  A  smaU  wkite  jacale  {daced  tfihiad  tbcnL 


OBSfiltVATiOKS. 

1.  This  insect,  which  was  found  <m  IfiobimHsSi 
po  the  4th  of  July,  is  near  the  size  of  a  tmaU  do- 
fioestic  bee,  and  very  much  resembles  those  Icfaoeu^ 
mons  wtuch  have  black  antennse,  with  a  wbite  jring 

2.  Dnnseus  observes  that  the  white  ring  in  the 
antennae  belongs  only  to  one  sex ;  but  of  half  a  dozen 
specimens  which  were  collected^  and  of  different 
sexes,  not  one  was  found  without  it 

3.  He  describes  the  body  also  as  being  sometimes 
totally  black,  whidi  he  asoibes  also  to  a  dtfiierent 
sex  ;  but  this  was  not  found  to  Ue  the  ca«p  io  tbe» 
specimens.  The  male  is  much  smaller  tjbwm  tbe  fe- 
male, having  more  black  than  brown  upon  ih^  body« 
and,  the  female  more  brown  than  blacL 


vr. 


Tellina  Columh^By  testa  orbiculari  coiunexa  sub- 
^uilatera  alba,  striis.traasyersis  elevatss  ^oocentri- 
ids  recui'vatis  scabris. 

St  Columba  s  Mey. 

BE- 
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DESPKIPriON. 


Shell — ^It  is  a  white  transp^u^ent  j^helj,  -conikterably 
convex,  and  nearly  of  an  orbicular  shape,  be- 
ing usually  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Jt  is  cavared  Ftith  elevated  trans- 
verse ridges  which  are  neai'ly  concentrical,  and 
muke  the  ab«H  ;feel  r^gh  by  .b0y)g  sfearp  ,and  a 
little  reflected  -towar^ls  j^  aurnmit .  ;lt  istof  ^ 
duU  >vjbate  on  the  ^ide,  £(nd  on  Cj^  (4  ^ 
veA\e& ;  when  req^iH,  ti;iere  aife  itwQ  j^of^  li|>e$ 
pear  the  margin,  which  are  pale,  traq$pfWi€«M;, 
and  concentrical. 

Valves. — ^The  valves  are  equally  convex  and  per- 
fectly similar,  with  an  entire  margin :  they  are 
connected  by  a  ligament  on  one  side,  and  are 
covered  in  the  recent  state  witli  a  thin  brown 
cuticle. 

Sides — ^The  shell  is  nearly  equilafcenBili  butithatfiiite 
<Qn  which  the  tligaip»ent  is  jplaced,  i^  ja  little  Ictfiger 
a«d  ;sti^igbter  ihfm  the  other.  ' 

Bosses, — ^The  bosses  stand  close  to  each  other;  they 
are  short,  crooked,  and  a  little  sharp,  and  bend- 
ed from  that  side  on  which  the  ligament  is 
placed. 

o  Hinge. — ^The 
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Hinge. — ^The  hinge  in  each  valve  has  two  teeth  in 
the  centre,  <Mie  of  which  is  perfectly  entire,  the 
odier  is  larger  and  a  little  notched*  It  has  no 
teeth  on  the  margin. 


OBSERVATION. 

This  is  a  shell  not  hitherto  recorded  as  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  different  ftcm  all  the  species  of 
Tellina  enumerated  by  Linnaeus.  It  was  found  in 
abundance  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  harbour  in  |co- 
lumbkil. 


VIL 


A|u:a  pihsay  testa  orbiculata  equilatera  longitur 
dinaliter  striata,  suturis  transversis,  margine  crenafio, 
umbonibus  incurvis. 

Area  testa  suborbiculata  equilatera  pi/loMr,  natibus 
incurvis,  margine  crenata  Linn.  Syst.  Nat  p.  1 143. 
n.  18S. 
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DESCRimON. 


iSkeU. — It  is  a  gross  firm  shell  nearly  of  the  size  of  a 
pullet's  egg,  but  pretty  exactly  orbicular.  Its 
valves  are  equilateral,  equally  excavated,  and 
perfectly  similar.  Their  margin  on  the  outside 
is  entire,  but  crenated  on  the  insidq  with  above 
forty  notches. 

Cutick. — It  is  covered  with  a  brown  villous  soft 
cuticlej  which  may  be  perceived  to  be  dis- 
posed in  minute  longitudinal  lines.  When 
the  cuticle  is  worn  off,  the  shell  becomes  of 
a  dull  white,  stained  with  brownish  or  yellow- 
ish spots,  almost  fesdated  and  disposed  longi* 
tudinally.  The  shell  then  appears  covered  with 
loii|itudinal  fiin'ows  diverging  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  and  with  curved  transverse  su- 
tures. The  older  shells  are  perfectly  white  and 
jsmooth. 

Bossis. — ^The  bosses  are  but  a  little  protuberant, 
curved  at  the  extremity,  both  being  bended  to 
one  side,  and  standing  close  to  each  other,  but 
without  touching.  The  two  valves  are  connect- 
ed together  by  a  ligament  on  each  side  of  the 
bosses. 


o  2  Hingc^-Tht 
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Hinge. — ^The  hinge  is  plain,  having  in  each  valve 
fi-om  five  to  twdve  oblique  short  teeth,  on  each 
side  of  the  boss.  But  the  number  of  teeth  is  al- 
ways  greater  on  Che  one  side  of  the  boss  tbaa 
oa  the  other.  There  is  a  deep  hollow  or  caver- 
nula  at  the  summit  of  each  ^"alve  covered  by 
the  hiogfs. 


OBSERVATION. 

This  is  a  very  rare  shell,  found  ia  tlie  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  inserted  for  the  first  time,  in  Linnaeus  s 
last  edition  of  his  Systema  Naturae.  It  has  not  hi^ 
therto  been  discovered  on  the  British  shores,  or  in 
aqy  of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  It  was  found 
in  great  plenty,  upon  the  shores  of  the  sound  of  Ico- 
lumbkil,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and»  also  in 
the  IslaiKis  of  Sky  and  Man.  The  Area  glycymeris 
Linn,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  is  the  only 
other  species  of  Area  yet  discovered  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain, 
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Bulla  scofica,  testa  obovatet  alba  j^llucida  fragi- 
llssima,  transverse  striata^  lineu  longitbdiniJibus^ 
Venice  subumbilicato. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Shell.— This  delicate  fine  shell,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pidgeon^s  egg,  is  of  a  pure  white  co- 
lour, transparent,  and  extremely  tender. 
It  approaches  to  an  oval  shape,  but  it  is  very 
obtu^  at  the  base,  and  attenuated  towards  th€i 
summit.  It  is  covered  with  transverse  fur- 
rows, which  divefge  from  the  interior  lip,  and 
with  pale  transparent  longitodinal  Knes,  which 
diverge  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
shell. 

Aperture. — THe  aperture  is  large,  smooth  and  ob- 
lique, contracted  towards  the  summit,  where  it 
is  emarginated,  or  terminates  in  an  indenture, 
but  widely  expanded  towards  the  base. 

The  exterior  lip  is  smooth,  equal,  and  entire. 

Tile  interior  lip  is  smooth  and  reflected. 

o  ^  Spiral — It 
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Spiral. — It  has  no  exserted  spiral/  but  the  summit 
of  the  shell  is  terminated  by  a  small  round  con- 
cavity. 

Column.— The  column  is  smooth,  wreathed,  and  so 
open,  thaj:  the  summit  of  the  shell  is  percep- 
tible through  the  spiral  it  forms. 


OBSERVATION. 

The  £iux>pean  seas  afford  but  few  shells  of  this 
genus,  and  the  species  here  described,  is  the  first 
that  I  have  discovered  on  the  British  shores.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  large  shell,  and  not  hitherto 
described.  It  approaches  nearest  to  the  Bulla  lig- 
niaiia  of  Linnaeus,  but  appears  to  be  a  different  spe- 
cies. It  but  very  seldom  occurs  even  in  the  Deuca- 
ledonian  sea ;  for,  among  all  the  western  islands,  I 
found  only  two  specimens  of  it,  one  upon  the  sandy 
bay  below  the  monastery  of  Icolumbkil,  and  one  u- 
pon  the  island  of  Tirey.  Though  it  subsisted  in 
greater  abundance,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
often  found  entire,  bemg  of  so  delicate  a  substance, 
as  scarce  to  bear  handling  without  injury. 


IX. 
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IX. 


Cancellus  bdgicus. 

Pedkmlas  Ceti.  Baster.  opusc.  'subsedv.  torn.  II. 
lib.  iii4  p.  140*  tab.  xii.  f.  3. 

Phalangium  (balaenarum)  abdoniine  dilatato  mu- 
ricato,  rostro  subulato,  lin.  Syst  Nat  p.  1028. 
n.  6. 


DESCEIPTIOK. 

Head. — ^The  head  is  joined  tx>  the  thorax,  and  of  a 
compressed  shape,  consisting  above  of  four 
small  plates,  resembling  joints,  which  are  placed 
crossways. 

The  head  terminates  in  a  beak  or  rostrum,  which 
is  cylindrical,  truncated,  and  much  shorter  than 
the  abdomen  or  any  of  the  legs. 

The  mouth  is  placed  on  the  underside  of  the 
head,  and  consists  of  an  aperture  with  four 
valves. 

It  has  no  feelers,  nor  any  .eyes  that  are  percep- 
tible.   . 
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Body. — ^The  body  is  of  an  oval  and  compressed  shape, 

and  of  a  whitish  or  light  brown  colour,  as  are 

all  the  other  parts  of  ^  animal. 
The  thorax  is  composed  of  three  convex  rings,  of 

which  the  posterior  one  is  the  broadest,  with  a 

short  obtuse  spine  in  the  middle. 
Th*  abdomen  is  attefiiiated,  j^riimJda},  smooth, 

without  joints,  and  tnmcatWl  Atth*  ektremity: 

Lifrib^.-^Vi  h^  eight  jolttted  Wgs,  whose  joints  arfe 
inserted  like  cups  within  each  other.  The  pos- 
terior legs  ai-e  the  longest.  The  anterior  ones 
are  the  shortest,  and  joined  to  the  head.  The 
other  sLx  are  joined  to  the  thorax. 
The  base  of  each  leg  consists  of  four  joints ;  the 
thi^h  ef'ottfe;  i^Yadh  has  a  small  obtu^d  spur  at 
HA^  l^ttdhi;  and  the  tibia  of  ttvo.  Each  leg 
'    TS^'tfetTrrtinated  by  a  small  sharp  claw. 


1.  This  Very  Slrigulat  anintal  was  found  dmoilg  the 
sfea  wd^edfe'oh  the  ^hdre  cff  Icolutnbkil,  and  is  found 
likewise  upon  the  coast  of  Holland.  It  is  Mention- 
ed by  Grohbvius,  by  the  name  of  Poiygotum,  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Dr.  Baster,  as  a  species  of 
the  Pediculus  Ceti,  and  introduced  by  Linnaeus  in 
his  last  edition  of  the  Sytema  Naturae,  as  a  Phalan- 
gium. 

2,  Lin- 
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2*  Linnaeus  is  uncertain,  whether  it  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Phalangium  or  Acarus,  or  if  it  should 
constitute  a  peculiar  genus.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Baster's  opinion,  and  by  the  above  description,  which 
was  made  from  the  animal  while  alive,  it  cannot  with 
propriety  be  referred  to  any  of  the  Linnaean  genera. 
It  is  here  considered,  therefore,  as  a  peculiar  genus, 
with  this  character  : — a  cylindrical  rostrum, — a  qua- 
drivalvular  mouth, — a  pyramidal  abdomen, — eight 
feet, — and  neither  eyes  nor  antennae. 

3.  The  animal  here  described,  answers  exactly 
the  figure  and  description  of  Dr.  Baster,  but  tlie 
name  of  Linnaeus  above  quoted,  seems  to  refer  to 
an  animal  of  a  different  species,  but  of  the  same 
genus. 
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IV. 


HISTORY 


OP  THE 


ISLAND   OF   JURA. 


Dimensions. — Adjacent  to  Isla^  lies  the  long  ex- 
tended ridgy  island  of  Jura,  conspicuous  over  ma- 
ny countries,  by  the  height  of  its  mountains.  Ir 
stretches  twenty  four  computed  miles  iu  length,  near- 
ly from  south  west  to  north  east,  and  is  in  most  places 
about  six  or  seven  miles  broad.  But,  supposing  it  ta 
be  only  thirty  measured  miles  long,  and  six  broad, 
which  is  surely  a  very  low  computation,  it  then  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
English  statute  acres.  The  proprietors  are  Camp- 
bell of  Jura,  Macndl  of  Colonsay,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  Campbell  of  ShAwlield. 

Mountains. — ^The  mountainous  ridges  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  run  from  end  to  end,  rising 
still  higher  and  higher,  as  they  run  from  the  north- 
east 
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east,  till  at  last  in  the  south-west  they  teHninate  in 
four  peaked  mountains  of  a  great  height,  and  of  a 
sin^ilar  shape.  Two  of  these  stand  close  together, 
and  bound  the  westerly  part  of  the  island.  They 
are  much  higher  than  the  others,  and  are  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  paps  of  Jura,  to  the  sailcH*s  who 
frequent  the  Deucaledoniecn  sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  their  directioq,  the  islands 
of  Isla  and  Jura  stand  cross  to  most  of  tlie  other  He- 
brides. The  chain,  which  composes  the  long  Island, 
the  Isles  of  Sky,  Mully  and  most  of  the  others,  stretch 
out  south  and  north,  as  do  also  the  ridges  of  their  moun- 
tains,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land that  is  next  adjacent.  But  Ila  and  Jura,  with 
all  their  mountains,  observe  an  opposite  positidn, 
and  extend  lengthways,  only  two  or  three  points 
from  east  to  west.  Their  position  however  is  still 
the  same,  with  respect  to  the  neighbo6f  iflg  cowst  of 
the  main  land;  as  they  run  nearly  partdlel  with 
the  gre^t  promontory  6f  Knapdale  and  Cantire, 
which  like  these  islands,  stands  Cros^  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  direction 
therefore  of  Isla  and  Jura,  thou^  contrary  to  that 
of  the  other  Hebrides,  appears  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  same  cause :  of  that  cause,  which  made  Britain 
itself  run  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Scandinavia ;  and 
stretched  out  Madagascar  in  a  line  with  Africa :  of 
that  great  law,  which  seems  to  have  subsisted  at  the 
formation  of  the  earth ;  by  which  all  the  islands  of 
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the  globe  in  general,  axe  extended  in  lengthy  in  the 
same  direction  with  Aie  coast  of  the  i^ext  ^d^^ceot 
contjboeot. 

Rocks. — ^The  rock  of  wJiich  the  mountains  of  Jun» 
are  composed,  is  so  Mi  of  fissures,  that  it  is  brought 
cosily  to  pieces  by  tibe  force  of  water.  This  is  th« 
reason,  why  they  are  sometimes  covered  froijD  top  to 
bottom,  with  one  continued  shoal  of  loo^  rpcks  aocl 
stones,  and  for  a  great  exttent,  entirely  deslitiite  oj( 
herbage  of  any  kind.  And  ithe  rock  itsd^  being  of 
a  whitish  colour^  these  parts  of  the  mountaijos  ap* 
pear,  at  a  great  distaiBce,  as  if  covered  with  snow. 
The  fissile  nature  of  the  rock  is  likewise  the  reason, 
why  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  so  deeply  cut  in 
many  places  with  fretful  gulUes  by  the  torrents  :  in 
other  places  it  is  worn  out  into  caA^es,  especially  upoa 
Ihe  sea-shore,  where  there  are  several  of  very  large 
dimenskms.  Though  the  rock  of  these  mouQta]n$ 
however  is  thus  frequently  found  fuU  of  veins  an4 
fissures;  yet  in  many  places,  it  is  to  be  seqn  piled 
up  m  va3t  solid  beds  without  any  cracks,  aifKi  iU 
substance  is,  on  these  occasions,  exitremely  hard  and 
durable,  It  is  of  a  very  singular  specios,  seldom  to 
be  ntet  with  in  other  countries,  a^  shc^l  be  after- 
wards particularty  described. 

Waters. — ^The  island  abounds  greatly  in  springs, 
and  in  rugged  steep  descending  rivulets  failiog  from 
rock  to  Tock,  from  *l*ir  ;«)iwrpe  to  the  sea.     They 
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are  numerous  indeed,  but  none  of  them  are  large , 
as  the  monuntunous  ridge  which  runs  lengthways 
through  the  island,  determines  their  course  upon  its 
sides,  to  a  run  of  four  Or  five  miles  only.  Two  of 
them  however,  the  rivers  of  Crakbreac  and  Nissa, 
are  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  gentler  course  than  the 
rest,  and  are  plentifully  stored  with  salmon.  As  for 
lakes,  there  are  none  considerable ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  any  room  for  them,  the  whole  country  being 
aliYiost  one  congeries  of  steep  declivities.  Water  is 
nowhere  permitted  to  loiter,  having  scarce  sooner 
sprung  fix)m  the  earth,  or  fallen  from  the  heavensj^ 
than  it  is  rapidly  precipitated  into  the  sea. 

Harbqurs: — ^Though  the  country  is  high  and  its 
shores  bold,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of 
its  harbours.  Besides  the  sound  of  Isla,  it  has  no 
safe  retreat  for  a  vessel  of  any  burden,  except  the  bay 
of  M eiU,  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  where 
there  is  very  safe  anchorage ;  but  the  entry  to  it  is 
a  little  dangerous,  through  a  cluster  of  islets  called 
the  small  Isles  of  Jura.  The  coast  of  the  island 
being  generally  straight,  forms  no  other  considerable 
bay  except  Ix)ch  Tarbat,  on  the  north  west  side, 
which  is  large  indeed  and  well  sheltered,  but  so  fill- 
ed with  rocks,  both  above  and  below  water,  that  no 
vessel  can  enter  it  with  safety. 

Sound  of  Isla. — ^The  channel,  which  separates  the 
islands  of  Isla  and  Jura,  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  in 
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some  pbees,  two  broad,  btit  in  others  it  ie  not  abov« 
half  a  mile  over.  It  is  called  the  sound  of  Isla,  and 
passed  among  the  Norvegians,  in  former  times^  by 
the  name  of  Ilarsund.  It  is  greatly  frequented  by 
shipping,  especially  by  the  vessels  from  Ireland,  and 
from  most  of  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Britain, 
which  trade  to  Norway  and  the  Baltic  This  narrow 
channel  is  the  only  passage  they  have,  going  either 
south  or  north  through  the  Hebrides.  For,  between 
the  north-east  extremity  of  Jura,  and  the  country  of 
Lorn,  there  is  ;)othbg  but  danger  from  the  currents 
and  the  broken  land.  And  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Isla,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Barra  head, 
&ou^  an  extent  of  sea  of  above  a  hundred  miles,  yet 
it  is  every  where  so  embarrassed  with  shoals  anc) 
sunken  rocks,  that  no  passage  that  way  can  be  safely 
atl 


The  sound  of  Isla  is,  in  most  places,  about  twenty 
fieven  &thoms  deep  at  mid-channel,  quite  free  of 
rocks,  and  its  coasts  so  bold,  that  ja  vessel  of  burden 
may  run  any  where  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore. 
The  flood  comes  into  it  from  the  soutb,  from  be- 
tween Cantire  and  Isla,  and  runs  through  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour,  retiring  froia  the  north,  ^ith 
the  same  rapidity.  At  spring  tides,  the  water  rises 
ten  feet;  and  a  soutii-west  wind  makes  the  highest 
flood.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  regiflarly  for  six 
bQurs,  and  runs  so  strong  and  fair,  that  in  two  hours, 
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k  will  carry  a  vessel  clear  throu^  the  souod^  witj^ 

mt  either  sail  <Qr  direotioct 

J 
Eddies. — Li  traversing  the  shores  of  the  sound  of 

Isla,  in  a  yawl,  J  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  an  a|)- 

pearance  in  the  tides,  which  I  afterwards  found  vejry 

frequent  among  the  Hebrides,     When  the  tide  sets 

with  A  current  through  any  ^ait  or  sound,  in  every 

bay,  upon  its  coasts,  there  is  a  stream  that  runs  in 

the  opposite  direction. 

This  stream  is  called  by  the  sailors  an  eddy,  wj^o 
fcoow  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  it;  .^4 
without  its  assistance,  when  in  an  open  boat  exar 
mining  the  coasts  of  the  islands,  I  should  havje  bee»^ 
upon  many  occasions,  retarded  and  benighted.  Xhe 
currents,  upon  some  of  the  coasts,  and  in  every 
sound,  are  so  powerful,  that  no  vessel  can  stem  them 
even  with  a  strong  wind,  and  aie  hnpassable  but  ysith 
the  course  of  the  tide.  But,  by  rowing  from  bay  to 
bay,  and  favoured  by  these  eddies,  we  often  passci^ 
such  streights,  vviien  th^  currjeojt  in  ilie  chaiwiel  was 
miming  violently  in  ,the  opposite  directipn.  Jl^  only 
difficulty  was  in  turning  the  pi:omontories,  wliere  wp 
bud  to  encounter  ithe  currey;^  which  sometimes  cos}. 
the  sailprs  excessive  labour,  though  th^re,  its  force^ 
close  by  the  sliore,  is  half  broken. 

These  eddies  take  place  in  eyery  bay,, whether  the 
.  found  be  broad  or  narrow,  or  the  current  swift  or 
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slov^ ;  and  regularly  reverse  their  course,  upon  tiie 
changes  of  flood  and  ebb.  Their  swiftness  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  but^ 
much  inferior.  They  run  swifter  in  a  small  bay, 
than  in  a  large  one.  In  some  places,  I  found,  their 
velocity  to  be  one  half;  and  in  others,  not  above  a 
third  or  fourth  of  that  of  the  current. 

The  most  probable  cause  of  this  phaenomenon 
appears  to  be  as  follows :  The  current  rushing  past 
a  promontory,  puts  into  motion  and  carries  along 
with  it,  part  of  the  water  in  that  comer  of  the  bay. 
This  must  occasion  a  draught  of  water  over  the 
whole  bay,  towards  that  comer ;  or  a  stream  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  current;  and  the  water 
carried  away  by  the  current,  from  that  comer  of  the 
bay,  must  be  supplied  by  an  influx  of  water  into  the 
bay,  at  the  opposite  promontory. 

TVhirlpooL-^The  island  of  Scarba  lies  at  the  north- 
east end  of  Jura,  and  the  somid  between  the  two 
islands  is  remarkable  for  a  furious  commotion  in  the 
sea,  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  It  is  called  the 
gulph  or  whirlpool  of  Coira-bhreaggan,  conmionly 
pronounced  Cory-vrekan.  The  sound  is  about  a 
mile  broad,  and  the  whirlpool  is  upon  the  Scarba 
side,. not  far  from  the  shore. 

Soon  after  the  flood  has  entered  the  sound,  the 
sea  at  this  place  appears  in  great  disorder.     It  boils, 
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foamS)  and  passes  away  in  successive  ii4urls.  The 
commoticKi  increases  till  near  the  fourth  hour  of  flood, 
when  it  becomes  most  impetuous.  It  then  boils 
n'om  the  bottom,  and  throws  up  every  thing  that  is 
moveable  by  water.  The  waves  are  tossed  up  with 
a  loud  roar,  and  to  such  a  height,  that  they  fly  broken 
from  it,  and  white,  for  several  miles,  before  they  are 
dispelled. 

Soon  after  the  fourth  hour  of  flood,  these  violent 
motions  gradually  abate ;  and,  for  near  an  hour  be* 
fore  the  tide  ceases  to  flow,  their  place  is  not  to  be 
known,  but  becomes  as  smooth  as  the  rest  c^  the 
sound.  Socm  after  the  return  of  the  ebb,  however, 
they  are  again  repeated,  increasing  and  diminishing 
at  the  same  times,  and  in  the  same  manner,  till  the 
last  hour  of  ebb  quiets  their  disorder. 

The  inhabitants  say,  that,  when  this  whirlpool 
is  in  its  fury,  its  attraction  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
taiKe ;  which  renders  it  dangerous  for  any  vessel 
to  enter  the  sound.  But,  for  above  an  hour  at  high 
and  low  water,  any  boat  may  pass  near  it,  and  even 
over  it,  with  safety.  They  tell  of  a  tall  ship,  aban- 
doned by  the  crew,  upon  her  approach  to  the  whirl- 
pool, that  was  swept  down  by  it,  and  immediately 
cast  up  again  with  the  shells  and  sand  from  the  bot- 
tom :  likewise,  of  several  such  accidents  befalling 
other  vessels ;  but  I  found  none  of  them  that  appear- 
ed properly  authenticated. 
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The-  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phaenomenon 
seems  to  be  a  perpendicular  submarine  rock,  standing 
in  the  course  of  the  current,  as  it  passes  through  the 
sound.  The  opposition  it  gives,  may  occasion  the 
gyrations  in  the  water,  its  rising  from  the  bottom, 
and  the  breaking  and  throwing  up  of  the  waves, 
whkh  always  happens  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
during  the  highest  tides,  and  when  the  currait  is 
strongest  It  likewise  accounts  fw  the  smoothing 
sur&ce,  when  the  flood  is  at  its  height ;  when  it  be- 
comes covered  with  such  a  depth  of  water,  as  ren- 
ders the  opposition  it  gives  to  the  current  below  im- 
perceptible above.  But  it  accounts  not  so  well  for 
the  same  smoothness,  at  the  time  of  the  lowest  ebb. 
Another  cause  however  is  to  be  observed,  that  may 
occasion  both  these  appearances;  the  diminished 
force  and  almost  stagnant  state  of  the  tide  at  both 
periods. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Jura  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Isla;  and,  though  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, not  near  so  mild.  The  lofty  mountains 
with  which  Jura  is  crouded  from  end  to  end,  oc- 
casion this  remarkable  difference.  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  snow,  till  summer  is  fiir  ad- 
vanced, and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  distress  the 
island  with  boisterous  winds  and  impetuous  floods. 
Being  desirous  to  survey  the  prospect  from  the 
height  of  these  mountains,  and  in  hopes  of  discover- 
ing upon  them  some  singular  plants  and  fossils,  I  re- 
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solved  to  attempt  getting  to  the  summita  of  the  two 
highest,  called  the  paps  of  Jura,  though  made  ac- 
quainted by  the  people  of  the  country  of  its  being 
no  easy  undertaking. 

Experiments. — ^The  execution  also  of  two  experi- 
ments, at  so  great  a  height  in  the  atmosphere,  made 
a  considerable  part  of  the  design.  The  one  was,  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain,  by  per- 
forming the  Torricellian  experiment  at  its  base,  and 
upon  its  summit ;  which  we  chose  rather  to  do,  being 
provided  with  a  proi>er  apparatus  for  the  purpose, 
than  to  trust  to  a  portable  barometer  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

The  other  experiment  was  to  be  made  with  the 
thermometer.  Several  years  ago,  M.  Mairan  and  the 
other  French  academicians,  discovered  by  experi- 
ments, that  boiling  water  is  not  of  the .  same  degree 
of  heat  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  that  it  is  at  the 
bottom ;  but,  by  the  thermometer,  is  visibly  colder 
upon  the  mountain,  than  upon  the  plain.  An  addi- 
tional and  important  fact,  however,  remained  still  to 
be  discovered.  What  is  the  height  of  the  column  of 
air  that  corresponds  to  the  fall  of  oue  degree  of  the 
tbennometer  in  boiling  water  ?  The  great  hei^it  of 
this  mountain  in  Jura,  and  our  proposed  mensura- 
tion of  it  in  the  exactest  manner  by  the  barometer, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  thermometrical  experiment 
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was  performed^  gave  some  hopes  of  solving  this  cu- 
rious question  with  some  degree  of  precision. 

Upon  the  27th  of  June,  we  filled  a  barometer  at 
the  shore  of  the  sound  of  Isla,  at  seven  o  clock  in  the 
morning;  and  being  placed  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  mercury  stood  at  twenty-nine  inches  and  seven 
tenths.  At  ten  o'clock  it  stood  at  the  same  height, 
when  we  set  off  in  order  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
which  is  one  continued  steep  from  that  part  of  the 
shore.  Some  Highland  gentlemen  were  so  good  as 
to  go  along  to  conduct  us.  And  a  box  with  baro- 
metrical tubes,  a  telescope,  a  large  kettle,  water, 
fewel,  provisions,  and  a  couple  of  fowling-pieces, 
loaded  seven  or  eight  servants. 

The  first  part  of  our  progress  lay  tlirough  deep 
bogs,  firom  which  we  sometimes  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  ourselves.  We  then  came  to  a 
chain  of  small  but  steep  hills,  where  the  heather 
struck  us  to  the  breast,  and  which  were  cut  every 
where  with  deep  glens  and  gullies,  which  we  could 
not  have  ascended  on  the  opposite  side,  without  the 
assbtance  of  the  junipers  and  strong  heather,  with 
which  they  were  covered.  We  next  travelled  along 
the  rocky  skirts,  of  three  or  four  extensive  hills,  and 
came  to  a  small  gloomy  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  high- 
est mountain.  Upon  this  side,  which  was  to  the 
south,  we  found  the  ascent  impracticable,  being  so 
abrupt  and  full  of  precipices,  which  obliged  us  to 
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make  a  circuit  to  the  east  Here  we  had  before  to, 
a  very  steep  and  continued  ascent  of  aboot  one  ^baa^ 
sand  five  hundred  feet  6f  perpendicular  height,  and 
composed  entirely  of  loose  rocks  and  stones.  Tliey 
lay  upon  the  side  of  the  moantain,  like  a  great 
stream,  and  upon  the  least  motion,  gave  way  all 
about  us,  which  made  our  progress  both  tedious  and 
dangerous.  With  great  difficulty,  we  made  our  way 
against  these  hurling  ruins  of  the  mountain ;  and  at 
last,  after  an  ascent  of  seven  hours,  with  excessive 
fatigue,  we  gained  the  summit. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  tlie  day  irtis 
serene,  not  a  cloud  in  the  firmament,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere uncommonly  clear ;  so  that  the  view  we  now 
enjoyed,  of  the  earth  and  the  seas  below,  made  us 
forget  the  toil  of  our  ascent.  Every  way  we  turned, 
Are  had  a  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  sea  in  many  places  running  out 
to  the  sky,  and  in  others,  terminated  by  lands  and 
islands  of  various  shapes,  forming  a  very  singular 
and  grand  horizon. 

Prospect, — On  one  hand  we  had  a  thousand  hills ; 
the  whole  alpme  country  of  Argylshire,  the  ancient 
Albion.  Here  only,  our  view  was  intercepted,  and 
that  only  by  mountains  at  the  distance  of  above  fifty 
miles.  In  another  quarter,  we  saw  distinctly  tiie 
whole  of  the  Hebrides,  and  Deucaledonian  ocean. 
Southwards,    the  vast  promontory  of  Cantire  lay 
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under  our  eye ;  and  beyond  it,  in  one  view,  all 
the  west  of  Scotland  rising  to  the  great  mass  of 
mountains  in  the  head  of  Clydesdale  and  Nithsdale  - 
in  another  view,,  the  spiry  summits  of  Arran,  and  the 
tvhole  Irish  sea,  with  its  shores,  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
From  the  south  to  the  west,  the  north  of  Ireland  lay 
as  a  plain  before  us,  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  impetuous  strait  between  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  and  the  Fair  Head,  with  its  lofty  cliffs,  was 
at  hand ;  through  which  the  Irish  sea  is  filled  every 
tide,  by  the  pouring  in  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pro- 
montory of  the  Giants  Causeway  appeared  near  and 
distinct;  and  beyond  it,  the  high  land  of  Inis-huna, 
the  north  extremity  of  Ireland  ;  beyond  this,  to  the 
Hebrides,  nothing  but  air  and  ocean. 

The  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  arising 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  scene,  are  not  to  be  excit- 
ed by  any  description.  The  extent  of  prospect  from 
this  mountain  is  indeed  surprising,  not  much,  under 
three  hundred  miles,  south  and  north.  But  the  cur- 
vature of  the  earth  is  here  greatly  overcome .  by  the 
elevation  of  the  spectator,  and  the  great  height  of 
the  distant  lands.  Nothing  else  could  render  the 
Irie  of  Skye  and  the  Isle  of  Man  at  tlie  same  tiine 
visible.  At  three  such  views,  the  naked  eye  miglit 
extend  from  the  one  extremity  of  Britain  to  the 
other.  To  stretch  the  eye  over  so  many  different 
seas,  over  such  a  multitude  of  islands,  and  such  va- 
rious countries,  in  different  kingdoms,  is  perhaps  a 
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scene,  tlmtcan  nowhere  be  beheld  in  Europe,  but 
from  the  summit  of  Jura. 

•  During  the  time  that  our  fire  was  kindling,  we 
constructed  a  barometer,  when  the  mercury  stood 
at  twenty-seven  inches  and  one  tenth.  Fahrenheit's 
mercurial  thermometer  was  then  put  into  the  boil- 
ing water,  in  a  kettle  which  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  after  many  repeated  immersions,  was 
found  to  stand  constantly  at  two  hundred  and  ^e- 
ven  degrees.  We  left  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain at  seven  o'clock,  and  left  it  indeed  with  regret, 
Imving  been  so  much  delighted.  We  descended, 
not  without  some  difficulty  and  dangei,  upon  the 
^vest  side,  where  the  mountain  is  very  abrupt ;  and 
about  midnight  arrived  upon  the  sound  of  Isla,  at 
the  place  from  which  we  set  out 

Here  we  again  repeated  our  experiments.  The 
same  barometrical  tube  was  filled,  and  at  one  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning,  the  mercury  stood,  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  at  twenty-nine  inches  and  seven  tenths;  the  same 
height  precisely  at  which  it  stood  the  preceding 
V  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  And,  as  the  air  and  wea- 
ther had  been  altogether  serene,  without  the  least 
perceptible  alteration  during  the  intermediate  time, 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  we  had  now  the  alti- 
tude of  the  mountain  with  as  great  exactness  as  it 
could  be  taken  by  the  barometer. 
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We  at  the  same  time  put  the  thermometer  into 
boiling  water,  and,  after  repeated  immersions,  it  was 
observed .  to  stand  constantly  at  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  degrees.  The  thermometer  employed,  was 
one  constructed  by  Professor  Wilson  at  Glasgow,  and 
we  were  therefore  assured  of  its  accuracy.  The  wa- 
ter carried  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^  was  from  a 
pure  perennial  spring  on  the  shore  of  Jura ;  and  the 
water  of  the  same  fountain  was  employed  in  the  re* 
petition  of  the  experiment 

From  these  experiments,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  a  column  of  air  of  the  height  of  this  mountain,  is 
equal  to  two  inches  and  six  tenths  of  mercury.  And 
assuming  Dr  Halley's  calculation  of  ninety  feet  for 
each  tenth,  tlie  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain 
turns  out  to  be  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  for- 
ty English  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
is  just  three  hundred  feet  less  th^n  half  a  ipeasurcd 
mile. 

The  difference  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at  the 
summit,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountab,  appears 
from  these  experiments,  to  be  equal  to  six  degrees 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  And  the  height  of  the 
mountab,  divided  by  this  numbei',  gives  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  for  each  degree.      , 

Inhabitants. — ^The  island  of  Jura  contains  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inhabitants,    so  that 
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upon  the  above  supposition  of  its  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  tiKMsand  acres,  it  contains  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  acres  for  each  person.  A 
most  melancholy  proportion !  To  find  a  parallel  to 
it,  we  must  go  to  the  wastes  of  America. 

Longcoity. — ^Itie  people  live  mostiy  on  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  fish,  mutton,  and  venison,  and  use  very 
little  vegetable  aliment  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
appear  to  be  rather  longer  lived  than  many  of  their 
neighbours.  The  accounts  of  one  Macraen,  who 
died  here  in  the  last  century  at  tiie  age,  it  is  said,  of 
a  hundred  and  forty,  are  still  firesh  among  the  inhar 
bitants.  The  last  baillie  of  Jura  was  ei^ty-seven^ 
and  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and 
ten.  Many  such  remari^able  instances  of  longevity 
I  heard  related,  but  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
have  them  sufliciently  verified.  We  will  not  be  fiu: 
wrong,  however,  in  concluding  fi^om  them,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jura  are  in  general  a  long-lived 
people. 

Diseases. — ^They  are  not  remarkable,  however, 
for  a  greater  proportion  of  health  than  their  ne^h- 
bours.  Diarrhoeas  and  inflammatory  fevers  are  rar 
ther  more  fi-equent  here,  than  in  the  islands  wh«re 
the  inhabitants  live  more  upon  vegetable  food ;  and 
the  small  pox  is  nowhere  attended  with  gi'eater  mor- 
tality. The  soil  of  Jura  is  extremely  dry,  especially 
in  all  the  inhabited  places  near  the  sea.     Nothing 
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can  be  purer  than  its  air,  which  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country. 
Its  waters,  lik^wise^  are  mofit  salubrious,  and  the 
manner  of  life  among  the  inhabitants,  the  same  as  in 
the  other  islands.  In  their  diet  alone,  they  differ; 
and  to  this  difference,  may  be  ascribed  any  greater 
prevalence  of  the  above  diseases,  or  their  greater 
degree  of  mortality.  Grain  is  here  in  greater  scarci- 
ty than  in  the  other  islands ;  and  the  people  want 
gardens  to  supply  them  with  vegetables.  Of  late 
years,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  proportion  of  their  vegetable  aliment; 
and,  by  pretty  certain  observation,  has  added  great- 
ly to  the  health  of  the  people. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DISEASE  IN  JURA. 


In  the  Highlands  in  generah,  there  are  fewer 
people^  either  lame  or  decrepit,  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  But  in  Jura,  the  crippk» 
are  remarkably  numerous ;  owing  to  a  very  singular 
disease  with  which  the  island  is  infected. 

This  disease  arises  from  a  worm  lodged  under  the 
skin,  that  penetrates,  with  exquisite  pain,  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  limbs.  It  is  termed,  in  the  Graelic 
language,  Fillun;  and  is  generally  lodged  eit|;ier  in 
the  knees  or  ancles. 

It  is  first  discernible  very  deep,  as  the  patients 
themselves  say,  at  the  bones.  Whether  it  really 
affects  or  penetrates  the  bones  I  could  not  positively 
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learn,  thou^  it  is  very  probable,  from  the  extreme 
pain  which  it  occasions;  but  in  a  little  time,  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  cartilages,  tendons,  and  muscles, 
and  penetrates  the  skin  with  several  small  ichorous 
orifices. 

The  worm  disappears  soon  after  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  which,  when  suffered  to  come  this  length, 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  patient  for  life.  Both  men 
and  women,  children  and  adults,  are  equally  subject 
to  it ;  and  the  intense  pain  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, sometimes  destroys  the  appetite  and  spirits, 
and  occasions  death. 

The  worm  itself  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  It 
has  a  white  head,  with  a  sharp  bony  rostrum;  and 
the  body  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  of  a  compressed 
shape,  with  a  row  of  feet  on  each  side. 

The  only  cure  known  for  this  disease,  is  the  root 
of  a  plant,  and  the  marrow  boiled  out  of  beef  bones, 
or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  make  use  of  goat  tal- 
low in  its  place.  The  root  b  pounded  and  mixed 
with  the  oleaginous  substance,  and  the  mixture  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it  The  application  of  this  remedy,  before 
the  wonn  breaks  the  skin,  kills  it  within,  and  cures 
the  patient  Yet,  even  of  those  who  are  thus  recover- 
ed, most  of  them  have  their  limbs  in  some  degree 
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lamed  or  distorted ;  and  the  disease  is  so  frequent, 
that  there  is  not  a  farm  upon  Jura,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  persons  to  be  found  who  have  sufibred 
byit 

The  plant  whose  root  is  thus  used  for  the  cure  of 
tins  disease,  is  the  fedkv^m  pabigtris  of  Linnaeus, 
or  great  marsh  Red  llatde,  which  has  been  long 
knbwn  as  an  officinal  plant ;  but  this  remarkable  vir- 
tue which  seems  to  reside  in  it,  has  been  discovered 
and  known,  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides^ 

The  human  body  serves  as  a  nidus  to  a  variety  of 
animals,  especially  to  the  Vermes,  such  as  the  Lum- 
bricus,  Taenia  and  Ascaris ;  and  of  these,  the  fcdkm^^ 
ing  species  are  the  most  common  to  be  met  with. 

LuMBRicus  terrestrisy  Linn. 
Ascaris  "oermicularis^  Linn. 

lumbricoidesy  Linn* 
Taenia  solium^  linn. 
,  vuigariSy  Unn. 

latay  Linn. 

caninaj  Dnn. 

These  seven  species,  however,  aire  confined  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  have  never  been  found  lodged 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

There 
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There  are  also  two  insects  which  are  known  to  de- 
posite  their  eggs  under  the  human  skin,  and  there, 
by  breeding  their  young,  to  produce  diseases. 

Of  these,  the  Acarus  siro,  Linn,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  cause  of  the  itch. 

The  otlier  is  the  Pulex  penetram,  Linn,  which  is 
the  Ghego  so  well  known  in  the  West  Indies,  whose 
^s,  when  lodged  in  the  feet,  if  not  attended  to  in 
time,  produce  foul  ulcers,  which  sconetimes  occasion 
death. 

The  lodgement  and  generation  of  the  above  seven 
species  of  vermes  in  the  Primae  Viae,  is  a  common 
appearance,  and  the  manner  of  their  introduction 
obvious.  The  lodgement  also  of  the  eggs  of  these 
two  species  of  insects  under  the  skin,  by  an  external 
puncture,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  worm  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  human  body,  is  much  more  singular 
and  surprising :  and  of  this,  there  are  only  two  in- 
stances generally  known  to  naturalists  and  physi- 
cians, to  which  the  Fillun  may  be  now  added  as  a 
third. 

The  one  is  the  Gordius  medinensis,  Linn.  This 
worm,  which  is  yet  known  to  be  a  native  only  of 
Africa  and  Asia,    infects  the  negroes  when  newly 
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transported  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  of  great 
length,  and  usually  lodged  in  the  muscular  flesh  o( 
their  limbs.  Like  the  Fillun  it  comes  to  make  an 
orifice,  where,  by  caution,  it  may  be  extracted ;  but 
if  it  h^pen  to  be  broke,  the  consequence  is  an  in- 
curable ulcer.  The  great  resemblance  of  this  species 
to  the  Gordius  aquations  Linn.,  an  animal  to  be 
found  in  many  of  our  stagnating  pools  in  Scotland, 
gives  room  to  think  it  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  de- 
ment ;  and  that  its  eggs  or  embryos  are  admitted  in- 
to the  body,  by  driqking  of  the  water  that  contains 
them. 

The  other,  is  the  Furia  infemalis  Linn. ;  a  most 
extraordinary  and  horrid  animal,  discovered  in  Botli- 
nia  by  Dr  Solander.  A  subtile  worm  that  fells  from 
the  air,  as  it  is  said,  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and 
cattle,  which  it  instantaneously  penetrates,  and  oc- 
casions immediate  death,  with  the  most  intolerable 
torment 

These  are  all  the  animals  infesting  the  interior 
parts  of  the  human  body,  of  which  we  have  any 
exact  description ;  but  the  Fillun  seems  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  them  all.  By  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
the  natives,  it  is  no  insect,  but  one  of  the  vermes? 
and  seems  to  approach  nearer  in  its  character  to  the 
Furia,  than  to  any  other  of  the  Linnaean  genera. 
By  their  joint  opinion,  however,  it  does  not  make 
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its  way  into  the  joints  by  any  external  perforation,  in 
the '  manner  of  the  Swedish  animal  discovered  by 
Dr  Solander. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  only  instance  exactly 
analogous  to  tha  Fil|Un,  Is  tltat  4^f  t|e  Gordius  medi- 
nensis  of  Africa.  In  both  cases,  it  is  most  probable, 
that  the  embryos  of  these  vermin  are  admitted  by 
the  aliment;  but  their  progress  from  the  alimentary 
duct  to  the  extremitiesi  is  .a  curious  and  ;»uprisii^ 
phaenomenon. 
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SciRPus  tetragamiSy  culmo  tereti  levi  vaginato, 
sub  vagina  tetragono  striato^  spica  ovata  sexflora. 

Scirpus  equised  capitulo  majori  alter.  Scheuchz. 
gram. p.  S6l-  tab.  7-  f-  17? 


DESCEIPTION. 


Root — The  root  is  perennial  and  fibrous,  throwing 
out  a  tuft  of  stalks,  usually  from  three  to  ei^t 
in  number,  intermixed  at  the  bas^  with  a 
number  of  short  brown  decayed  leaves. 
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Stalks. — ^The  stalks  are  simple,  erect,  solid,  round, 
smooth,  and  of  unequal  height  from  the  same 
root,  generally  from  three  to  ten  inches. 
The  stalk  for  about  two  inches  next  the  root  is 
closely  surrounded  with  a  green  sheath,  which 
throws  out  no  leaf,  but  is  truncated  at  the  top. 
And  so  fiEir  BS  this  sheath  extends,  the  stalk  is 
quadrai^ular  and  striated. 
The  plant,  properly,  has  no  leaves,  but  throws  out 
several  infertile  stalks,  which  bear  no  spike. 

S/nke. — ^The  spike  terminates  the  stalk,  and  is  oval^ 
brown,  not  perfectly  erect,  but  bended,  to  one 
side.  It  is  imbricated  with  oval  acute  scales, 
and  contains  six  or  sometimes  seven  flowers. 
The  lowest  scale  of  the  spike  is  larger  and  more 
obtuse  than  the  rest,  nearly  as  long  as  the  spike 
itself.  It  almost  surrounds  the  spike  at  the 
base,  but  contains  no  flower  under  it,  and  serves 
instead  of  a  bractea  or  floral  leaf. 

WUmtr. — ^The  flower  has  three  chives,  and  the  style 
has  generally  only  two  summits.  The  seed  i& 
surrounded  at  the  base,  with  a  number  of  small: 
white  hairs,  which  are  shorter  thsui  the  scales  of 
the  spike. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Thb  plant  was  found  in  a  boggy  soil  near  the 
sea  shore  in  Jura,  and  is  not  mentioned  e^er  in 
Bay's  Synopsis  or  Linnaeus  s  system.  The  descrip* 
tion  given  by  Scheuclizer  does  exactly  answer  the 
plant,  but  his  figure  exhibits  more  flowers  than  are 
to  be  met  with  in  its  spike,  which  are  pr^ty  con- 
stantly only  six  in  number.  Thougii  a  separate  spe- 
cies, a  nicer  attention  is  required  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  plants  of  the  genus,  than  what  has  been 
usually  paid  by  botanists  to  the  gramineous  ttoe. 

2.  It  partakes  of  the  habit  and  characters  of  the 
Scirpus  palustriSj  cesjdtosus^  and  aciularis.  of  Lin- 
naeus, but  o(  these,  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  pa- 
lustris  from  which,  likewise,  it  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent The  palustris  is  more  than  double  its  size ; 
and  the  spike  larger,  with  a  much  greater  and  inde- 
finite number  of  flowers,  while  those  of  the  teirago- 
nbs  are  determined  to  six  in  numb^.  The  stalk  cC 
die  pahistm  is  declined,  of  a  compressed  shape,  but 
rouiKl,  so  &r  as  the  sheatiii  extends.  *  Whereas  the 
stalk  of  the  tetragonm  is  erect,  perfectly  round,  And 
so  far  as  the  sheath  extends,  distinctly  quadran- 
gular. 
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Jv}^cvs  syhdtieus^  folHs  plants  pilosis,  umbelht 
sopra  decomposita  florilxis  subseasilibus.  Huds.  an^. 
p.  132.  n.  11. 

Juncos  foljis  plaxiis  pilosis,  c^rymbo  decomposito 
floribus  aggregatis  sessilibus.  Lyons  Fascic.  p.  31. 

Gramen  nemorosum  hirsutum  latifolium  maximum. 
Raj.  syn.  p.  416.  n.  4.  Raj.  hist  1292.  Buddl.  horl. 
sice.  vol.  12,  fol.  23. 

Broad  leaved  bairy  Wood  Grass, 


III. 


fi  JuNCUS  montanus  panicula  fastigiata  subtrifida 
decomposita  sparsa  erecta. 

Gramen  hirsutum  latifolium  minus.  Bauh.  pitt 
p.  7.  n.  2.  Theat  p.  102.  fig.  2.  Moris,  liist  3. 
sect  8.  tab.  9. 

Hoary  Mountain  Rush. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  Juncus  sylvatiais  is  common  in  all  the 
woody  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  and  is  indeed  the  most 
frequent  plant  in  all  the  woods  of  Scotland.  It  is 
improperly  considered  by  Linmeus  as  a  variety  of 
his  Juncus  pilostis,  and  is  very  well  distinguished  by 
Mess.  Hudson  and  Lyons,  as  a  distinct  jspecies  from 
that  plant 

2.  The  Juncus  nmitaiius  is  a  variety,  not  of  the 
pilosuSy  as  Linnaeus  has  it,  but  of  the  sytvaticw-  It 
was  first  considered  as  such  by  Caspar  Bauhmus, 
and  the  figures  given  of  it  by  hun  and  Morison,  are 
both  characteristic  enough  of  the  plant.  It  varies 
remarkably  from  the  sylvaticus  in  the  place  of  its 
growth,  which  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  any  other 
differences  to  be  observed  between  them.  The  ^Z- 
vaticus  grows  always  under  the  shade  of  rocks  or 
trees,  but  the  nwntanus  was  found  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  most  webterly  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Jura,  at  the  height  of  two  tliousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  feet  above  tthe  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  on  which  day,  it  had  unfolded  its  first  flow- 
ers. It  was  since  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
of  about  the  same  height,  on  the  17th  of  July,  when 
its  flowers  had  begim  to  decay. 

IV. 
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IV. 


Polygonum  viviparum  caule  simplicissimo  mo- 
oostachyo  foliU  lancedatis.     linn.  sp.  p.  516.  a.  3. 

Bistorta  alpina  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  p.  193.  Raj. 
8yn.  p.  147.  n.  3. 

$  Bistorta  minima  alpina,  foliis  imis  subrotundis* 
et  minutissime  serratis.     Raj.  syn.  p.  147*  n.  3. 

Alpine  Bistort 

OBSERVATION. 

The  plant  here  marked  fi  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr  Lhwyd;  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  re- 
corded in  the  Synopsis  as  a  species.  Haller  found  it 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  his  Iter  Helveticum  an.  1738, 
it  is  considered  only  as  a  variety,  which  was  evident 
also  from  its  appearance  in  Jura.  It  was  there,  on- 
ly two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the  radical  leaves 
were  broad,  and  almost  heart-shaped,  whereas  those 
of  the  viviparum  are  commonly  linear  or  lanced. 
But  the  leaves  of  both,  may  be  observed  to  be  mi- 
nutely serrated. 


a4  V. 
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Andromeda  j&oi^o&i,  pedunculis  aggregatis,  fco- 
rollis  ovatis,  foiiis  altemis  lanceolatis  mvoh]ti$i  Unn* 
sp.  p.  564*  n.  6. 

Ledon  palustre  nostras  arbuti  flore.  IU9.  syn.  p. 
473. 

Marsh  CistUs  or  Wild  Roseniary. 


DB8CRI?TrON. 

Moot — It  has  a  large  repent  pereimial  roet^  Mitoe- 
thnes  three  or  four  times  longer  thdn  the  height 
of  the  plant  The  branches  of  the  root  are 
round,  rigid,  and  covered  with  fibres. 

Stem. — ^The  stem  is  round,  rigid  and  smooth*  It  is 
perennial  and  shrubby,  though  not  above  half  a 
foot  hig^,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  crow* 
quill.  It  is  divided  into  several  sparse  branch- 
es. 

Lewoes. — ^The  leaves  are  alternate;  four ^ of  them 
compleating  a  spiral  round  the  stem.     They 
are  lanced,  with  an  entire,  but  reflected  margin, 
green  above,  with  whitish  veins,  and  white  be- 
low 
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km,  with  veins  of  a  green  colour.  The  white- 
ness on  the  under  sid^is  owing  to  a  fine  tomen- 
tuniy  which  is  easily  separable  firom  the  leafl 
The  footstalks  are  very  short  and  crooked,  and 
have  no  stipute. 

Florescence. — ^The  flower  stalk,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  of  the  same  reddish  colour  with  the  em-, 
palement,  bears  a  single  flower,  and  is  so  much 
bended,  ^t  the  flower  is  pendiiloMs. 
The  branches  sometimes  bear  only  one  flower,  but 
generally,  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  flowers, 
at  the  extreipity  of  each  branch. 
The  flower  stalk  is  surrounded  at  the  base,  with  a 
tetfaphyllous  invQlacrom  or  wrapper,  tiie  small 
leaves  of  which,  are  oval^  ocute,  concave,  and 
whitish,  but  of  an  unequal  size,  two  that  are  op- 
posite being  larger  than  the  other  two.  When 
a  branch  bears  two  or  tiiree  flower  stalks,  the 
involucrum  of  one  is  composed  of  four  leaves^ 
that  of  the  second  has  three,  and  that  of  the 
third  has  only  two  leaves. 

^n^alement-^Tbe  empalement  is  placed  under  the 
firuit,  and  is  persistent  and  pentaphyllous.  Its 
leaves  are  oval,  acute,  of  a  red  colour,  and  much 
shorter  than  the  flower. 

Fbwer. — ^The  flower  consisting  of  one  inflated  petal, 
is  large  for  the  ske  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  deli- 
cate flesh  .colour.     It  approaches  to  a  globular 
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shape,  but  is  evidently  pentagonal,  much  con- 
tracted at  the  orifice ;  and  there  divided  into  five 
small  reflected  segments. 

Filaments—The  ten  filaments  are  not  fixed  to  the  pe- 
tal, but  to  the  receptacle. 

PUtil — ^The  germ  is  brown,  with  a  black  border  at 
the  base.  The  style  white  and  persistent  The 
summit  obtuse  and  of  a  shining  brown  cdour. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  It  was  found  beginning  to  flower  the  S7th  of 
June  in  the  deep  turf  bogs  of  Jura,  with  its  i;oots 
creeping  for  a  great  length  in  the  Sphagnum  palustrcy 
linn.  It  is  a  shrub  of  the  smallest  size,  but  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  and  would  be  a  great  ornament  to 
gardens,  if  it  would  answer  with  cultivation.  Like 
all  tlie  other  plants  which  grow  naturally  in  the  above 
situation,  it  would  probably  be  difiicult  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  The  only  method  to  succeed,  would  be 
by  an  exact  resemblance  of  its  natural  soil,  which  is 
wet,  spongy,  and  pervious  to  the  last  d^ree. 

2.  There  is  a  figure  of  the  plant  giwn  by  Dn- 
nseus,  as  it  grows  in  the  Alps  of  Lapland,  which  has 
only  one  flower,  proceeding,  not  from  the  extremity, 
but  from  the  base  of  a  branch*     But  in  the  Jura 
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plants,  the  flowers  were  aggregated ;  two,  three,  or 
four  of  them  springing  from  the  same  place,  and  al- 
ways from  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

3.  The  empalement  and  flower  of  the  Erica,  are 
each,  divided  into  four  segments,  those  of  the  An- 
dromeda into  five ;  and  the  former  possesses  only 
eight  filaments,  while  the  other  has  ten.  These  are 
the  only  characters  that  can  give  a  foundation  for  se- 
parating the  Erica  and  Andromeda.  Ii)  all  other 
things,  they  are  perfectly  similar,  and  evidently  con- 
stitute but  one  natural  genus.  Yet  these  distinc- 
tions in  the  number,  of  the  parts,  are  very  constant, 
and  define  the  one  genus  from  the  other,  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  accurate  for  an  artificial  system. 


VL 


Rosa  scotica  gorminibus  globosis,  caule  aouleatis- 
simo,  pedunculis  superne  villosis,  calycibus  germine 
petioUsque  glabris. 

Rosa  (scotica)  caule  petiolisque  aculeatis,  foliis 
pennatis,  foliolis  apice  incisis,  fructu  globosa  Miller, 
diet.  Rosa.  5. 

Rosa  pimpinella  minor  scotica,  floribus  ex  albo  et 
cameo  eleganter  variegatis.  Pluk.  aim.  328.  Raj. 
syn.  p.  455, 

Rosa 
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Rosa  ciphiana  s^u  Rosa  pimpineUae  foUis  minor 
nostras,  flore  eleganter  variegato.  Sibbaid.  Scot  il- 
lustrat  Pars  IL  Lib.  i.  p.  46.  tab.  S.«**lbi  prunum 
editaan.  1674. 

^Rosa  pimpbelU  minor  scodca,  flore  livide  ru- 
bente.  Miller,  diet.  Rosa  5. 

Rosa  alpina,  pumila,  montis  rosarum,  pimpindlae 
fbliis  minoribus  ac  rotundioribus  flore  minimo  lividi 
rubente.   Cupan.  bort.  cathol. 

Tbe  Ciphian  Rose. 


PXSCRIPTION. 

It  is  to  be  found  fix)m  half-a-foot  to  a  foot  and  an 
half  high.  Its  stems  and  branches  are  more  thickly 
covered  over  with  prickles  than  any  other  species  of 
rose;  and  the  prickles  are  streight  and  extremely 
sharp.  The  footstalks  are  smooth.  The  leaves  are 
composed  generally  of  seyen  smaller  ones,  which  are 
smooth,  oval,  serrated,  and  obtuse.  The  flower 
gtaiks  bear  only  one  flower,  and  are  prickly  towards 
the  base,  but  villous  towards  the  calyx.  Tlie  leaves 
of  the  calyx  are  undivided,  but  a  little  denticulated. 
The  flowers  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
finely  variegated  with  red  and  white.  The  fruit  is 
is  round  and  smooth. 

0BS£9- 
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!•  Several  parts  of  the  shores  of  Jura  and  Isla 
are  highly  ornamented  with  this  beautiful  little  rose, 
iiiiich  is  in  ftill  flower  about  the  end  of  Juoe»  upon 
the  stony  beach.  It  was^  first  discovered,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  West 
Lothian,  by  whom  it  was  described  and  iSgured ;  but 
approaches  so  near  to  the  Rosa  sjnnownma  of  lin* 
naeus,  that  it  has  been  often  considered  only  as  a 
variety  of  that  plant.  The  two  plants,  however,  dif- 
fer considerably  in  their  habit  and  characters ;  these 
differences  they  constantly  preserve  wherever  they 
grow,  nor  do  they  ever  run  into  one  another. 

£.  Thejlower  of  the  ^itwsissima  is  invariably 
white,  but  that  of  the  scotica  elegantly  var^gated 
with  differoit  shades  of  white  and  red.  A  varie- 
gated flower  is  often  indeed  the  consequence  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  presumption  of  a  variety ;  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  in  the  present  case.  The  sc(h 
tica  produces  its  variegated  flowers  in  the  wastes 
and  wilds  wliere  it  naturally  grows ;  and  upon  many 
thousand  plants  of  it  observed  in  Isla  and  Jura,  there 
was  not  a  flower  to  be  discerned  of  a  different  co* 
lour.  It  has  been  preserved  for  its  beauty,  and  cul- 
tivated for  a  century  in  the  gardens  of  Scotland ;  but 
no  alteration  has  been  produced  in  the  colour  of  its 
flower,  though  the  plant  has  changed  considerably  in 
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other  respects.  By  this  cultivation  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  asperity.  The  number  of  prickles  upon  its 
stems  and  branches  are  greatly  diminished,  and  Its 
flower  stalks  are  become  much  longer  and  perfectly 
smooth.  And  by  these  characters,  it  is  suspected, 
but  erroneously,  to  be  the  plant  delivered  by  Lin- 
naeus, with  the  name  of  Rosa  pimpineOifoM. 

3.  The  variety  ^  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  is 
sometimes  to  be  observed  in  our  gardens. 


VII 


CocHLEARTA  gTocnlandkaAoXm  renifonuibus  car- 
nosis  integerrimis.  linn.  sp.  p.  904.  n.  4. 

Cochlearia  rotundifolia.  Raj.  syn.  p.  302.  n.  2. 
Groenland  scurvy  grass. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  not  so  perfectly  en- 
tire, as  is  expressed  in  the  Linnaean  name.  The 
radical  leaves  have  an  obscure  notch  at  the  point, 
and  two  others  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  sides 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  on  the  stem  almost  sur- 
round it,  and  are  irregularly  quadrangular.  Each 
cell  of  the  seed  vessel  contains  three  seeds. 
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It  was  found  in  the  channel  of  some  small  springs 
Upon  the  mountains  of  Jura.  It  is  far  more  pun* 
gent  to  the  taste,  and  by  some  late  trials  in  Scotland, 
a^^pears  to  be  a  more  pow^fbl  antiscorbutic  than 
the  Cochlearia  officinalis  Dnn.  But  cultivated  in  a 
garden,  it  enlarges  greatly  in  size,  and  turns  milder 
to  the  taste. 


VIIL 


Pt£:ris  britatmica  frondibus  subbipinnatis ;  fo- 
liolis  suboppositis  lanceolatis  pinnatifidis ;  lobis  op- 
positis  ovatis  obtusis  integerrimis. 

Filix  mas  vulgari  aliquatenus  ^ccedens  pinnulis  ri- 
^dioribus  et  acutioribus  quarum  mai^nes  lineis  se- 
minalibus  ex  tuberculis  pulverulentis  compositb  ob- 
servantur.  Buddl.  hort.  sic.  vol.  3. 

Filix  Hon  ramosa  nostras,  pinnulis  brevibus  acu- 
tioribus integris,  nonnihil  falcatis,  punctis  femigmeis 
ad  oras  pulverulentis.    Pluk.  amalth.  p.  91* 

Filix  fontis  admirabilis  ad  marem  vulgarem  non 
ramosum  accedens  non  dentata.  Bauh.  hist  vol.  iii. 
p.  731.  Raj.  hist  p.  145. 
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OfiSGRIFTUm. 

Staik. — ^The  dtalk  is  of  a  green ;  odour,  erect;,  wad  to 
be  found  firmn  a  foot  ancLaa  tialf,  to  three  feet 
in  height.  v 

FoHage. — ^The  foliage  is  feathered,  and  19  ooce  and 
an  half  pinnated.  The  whole  plant  is  of  an 
oblong  lanced  figure ;  the  foliola,  or  secondaiy 
leaves,  being  longest  about  the  middle  of  the 
stalk,  decreasing  gradually  towards  both  extre- 
mities. 

The  secondary  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs,  but  not 
exactly  o0|toaite  to  each  otb^*     Iliey  arq  ^f  a 

;  lanced  jKgune,  half  pinnaJied,/ but  eot^,  md 
sharp  towards. the  extremity, 

The  lobes  of  the  ^ecoDdairy  leases  are  opposite, 
oval,  obtuca,  and  entire;  the  inferior  oaes,  or 

•    ihose  next  l3ie  italk,  being  IdJgest 

FructificatUm.-^r^ht  fructificatioa  wwi3t3  of  round 
points,  disposed  in  a^ingl^  line  round  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lobe^  This  line,  extends  no  fortber 
than  where  the  k)bes  are  divided,  ^d  doQs  not 
reach  to  the  middle  nerve  of  tbe  secondary  leaf 
Before  the  scale  of  the  empalement  bursts  open, 
the  round  points  of  the  fructification  are  distinct 
and  separate ;  but  after  this  they  unite  by  ex- 
panding, and  form  one  continued  line  of  rusty- 
coloured  powder,  as  in  the  other  ferns. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1..  Of  the  numerous  genus  of  Pteris,  this  plant 
makes  only  the  third  species  hitherto  discovered  in 
Europe.  It  was  found  in  the  hollow  sheltered  parts 
of  Jura,  intermixed  with  the  common  fern,  and  has 
since  been  discovered  near  Oxford  by  my  friend,  the 
Reverend  Mr  Sheffield,  Fellow  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

2.  It  is  a  plant  which  has  very  much  escaped  tlie 
notice  of  botani3ts,  by  its  near  resemblance  to  the 
Polypodium  Jilix  mas,  Linn,  or  common  male  fern, 
and  it  was  by  accident  I  happened  to  distinguish 
them.  By  laying  hold  of  a  bunch  of  fern,  in  clam- 
bering up  a  precipice,  the  marginal  fructification  of 
this  plant  catched  my  eye,  which  shewed  it  to  be  very 
different  from  the  common  fern.  But  when  this  is 
once  known,  the  two  plants  are  easily  distinguished 
by  thek  external  habit ;  the  Pteris  being  of  a  less 
size,  with  a  more  narrow  and  less  divided  leaf,  and 
of  a  brighter  green  colour. 


IX. 


TaiCHOMANES   twibngense,   frondibus   pinnalis: 
foliis  pedatis ;  foliolis  oblongis  obtusis  serratis. 
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Trichomanes  frondibus  pinnatis:  pinnis  oblongis 
dichotomis  decurrentibus  dentads.  linn.  sp.  p.  1561. 
n.  6. 

Adiantum  petraeum  perpusiUiim  an^icum  foliis  bi- 
fidis  vel  trifidls.     Raj.  syn.  p.  123.  o.  2. 

Adianthum  radicosum  humisparsufn,  s.  Filicul& 
pellucida  nostras  coriandri  folioUs  molioeUis  ^obuli- 
ferum.     Pluk.  phyt  T.  3.  f.  5. 

Adianthum  radicosum  erectius  fdiolis  imis  bise* 
ctis,  cgeteris  vero  integris  tenuissime  crenatis.  Phdc 
phyt.  T.  3.  f.  6. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Root. — The  root  is  fiUform  and  fibrous.  It  creeps 
horizontally  to  a  great  length,  and  shoots  forth 
single  stems,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  or 
on^  inch,  from  each  other;  yet  sometimes  two 
or  three  stems  spring  from  one  place.  By  this 
manner  of  growth,  it  forms  an  extensive  turf, 
thickly  matted  with  its  roots  and  steeis. 

Stalk. — ^The  stalks  are  filiform,  declined,  winding, 
and  vary  between  one  half  and  two  inches  in 
height,  bearing  a  feathered  foliage. 

Foliage. — The  stalk  is  feathered,  with  secondary 
leaves,  which  are  alternately  reflected  and  ses- 
sile; and  these,  again,  are  subdivided,  f(xr  the 
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eao^t  part,  into  t\yo  or  t^ree  smaller  leajj^ps,  or 
lobes,  which  are  oblong,  serrated,  an^  ojbtuse, 
and  each  has  ^.  middle  nerve,  of  a  blackish  co« 
lour.  The  jfoliation  of  the  fioliage  is  tiircula- 
tory. 


Malejhwer. : 

Fema/p  flofpfr. — T^  fpmale  flowers  are  ? plitary ; 
«tapdiog  Mpon  flower-stales  in  the  fiarks  of  the 
leaves.  The  flower  3talk  is  filifyrip,  extremely 
short,  and  so  rented,  that  the  flower  is  screen- 
ed by  the  foliage. 

Cup. — ^The  eanpalement  is  of  a  compressed  shape, 
byt  pipminent  in  the  middle,  and  is  composed 
of  two  valves,  wh^ch  are  ovaj,  obtuse,  a«d 
green.  After  the  time  of  flow^ering,  these  valves 
contract  closely  together,  and  serve  as  a  cover 
to  the  sqeds. 
The  flower  has  oo  jkind  of  petal. 

PUtU. — ^Instead  of  pistils,  the  en^ajeawnt  qon- 
t^uns  a  great  i^umber  of  small  spherical  germs, 
which  compose  one  rouqd  mass ;  but  there  is 
no  style  or  summit  visible  to  the  ^aked  eye. 

S^ds, — ^Tbe  seeds  are  numerous,  and  gymnospejr- 

mous,  and  fixed  to  a  columnella,  or  little  pillar, 
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in  the  middle*   When  ripe,  they  arc  round,  aad 
of  a  brown  colour. 
So  far  as  the  microscope  could  discover,  the  seeds 
are  destitute  of  any  cotyledon. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  This  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rare  Eu- 
ropean species,  has  hitherto  been  detected  only  in 
Britain  and  Italy,  and  was  found  in  a  gully,  grow- 
ing among  the  heath,  in  ascending  the  mountains  of 
Jura. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  of  an  alpine  nature,  and  is 
impatient  of  dryness.  On  which  account,  it  vege- 
tates chiefly  throughout  winter,  like  the  mosses,  and 
perfects  its  seeds  early  in  summer. 

3.  There  is  no  good  description  of  this  rare  plant 
extant,  and  the  three  figures  of  it  that  are  given  by 
Boccone,  Plukenet,  and  Petiver,  are  all  of  them  ve- 
ry imperfect.  Plukenet,  in  his  Phytographia,  Tab.  3. 
fig.  6.  represents  a  single  stalk  of  the  plant,  more 
erect  than  usual,  in  which  the  leaves  are  either  en- 
tire, or  only  bifid,  and  of  a  large  size.  This  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  is  sometimes  to  be  observed, 
and  is  different  from  its  most  common  habit ;  but, 
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SO  far  from  being  a  diiferent  species^  it  cannot  even 
be  admitted  as  a  variety. 

4.  Structure. — ^There  is  a  singular  structui%  in  all 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  two  orders  of  mosses  and 
flags,  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  distingubhed.  The 
foliage  of  the  ferns,  and  of  most  other  plants,  is  oC 
a  nervous  structure ;  but  the  foliage  of  the  mosses 
and  flags  is  destitute  of  nerves.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, their  leaves  have  a  middle  nerve ;  but  it  is 
rarely  branched,  as  in  other  plants.  The  substance 
of  their  leaves  is  not  vascular,  but  apparently  paren- 
chymous.  It  appears  always  through  glasses,  and 
frequently  to  the  naked  eye,  a  congeries  of  points  or 
globules,  without  nei^es,  or  any  other  kind  of  vessels 
whatever.  This  is  the  structure  of  the  Trichomanes 
tunbrigeme,  and  by  this  it  is  remarkably  dibtinguish- 
ed  from  the  ferns,  and  allied  to  the  flags. 

5.  There  is  another  singular  property  in  the  mos- 
ses and  flags,  which  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
been  conversant  with  these  plants.  Though  never 
so  much  dried  and  shrivelled,  and  even  after  they 
have  been  preserved  in  a  cabinet  for  many  years, 
upon  being  immersed  in  water,  they  resume  their 
former  figure  and  colour,  and  even  their  vegetative 
faculty.  This  is  the  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
structure,  described  above.  They  receive  not  their 
nourishment  from  the  root,  by  a  continuation  of  ves- 
sels, like  other  plants,  but  imbibe  it,  like  a  sponge, 
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at  all  parts  of  their  surfiBu:e.  This  also  k  sa  fimdi 
the  case  with  the  Trichomanes  tunbrigense^  aft  shews 
it  to  be  naturally  and  intimately  connected  with  these 
two  orders  of  plants. 

6.  System. — ^It  is  k  plant  which  differs  widely 
from  all  the  other  species  of  Trichomanes,  and  in- 
deed from  the  whole  order  of  ferns.  It  seems  en- 
titled to  claim  a  separate  genus,  as  by  its  characters 
and  habit  it  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  tiie 
ferns  and  flags.  From  its  characters,  it  could  never 
be  judged  to  be  a  Trichomanes;  and  has  never  bfeen 
seen  by  Linnteus  in  its  recent  state,  otherwise  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  more  clearly  defined  in 
his  system. 

7.  The  only  important  character  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  ferns,  is,  the  circulatory  order  in  which  it 
unfolds  its  leaves,  which  it  has  in  common  with  most 
of  tlie  other  plants  of  the  capillary  tribe.  In  all 
other  things,  it  widely  differs  from  them,  and  even 
this  property  it  also  has  in  common  with  several  of 
the  palms. 

8^  Both  its  internal  structure  and  its  external  cha- 
racters refer  it  to  the  flags,  and  detach  it  from  every 
other  order  of  plants.  And  in  an  artificial,  as  well 
as  in  a  natural  system,  it  seems  to  constitute  a  genus 
between  the  Targionia  and  Jungermannia  of  Lin- 
naeus.    The  greatest  blemish  of  any  system  is  an  ex- 
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tnkgGDerical  pknt^  wiikfa  is  the  caae  at  present  of 
tbe  Trichomanes  tunbrigtme  m  the  system  of  Xio- 
nsus. 

9*  MuscuB  terrestiis  indicus  platyeeros  filicem  re- 
ferens.  Moris,  hist.  3.  p.  628.  Sect  15.  Tab.  7. 
fig.  50.  appeiurs  from  its  habit  to  be  a  plant  perfect- 
ly congenerical  with  the  TrichonoAQes  tunbrigerm.^ 


X. 


Bbtum  britannkuniy  antheris  erectis  pyiiformi- 
faos,  collo  contractor  ore  ciliato,  surculis  simplicibusj^ 
foliis  lanceotatb. 

firyum  anxpuUaceum,  foliis  serpylli  pellucidis,  col- 
lo crasaiore.  Dill,  dqusc.  p.  344.  T.  44.  f.  4. 

firyum  erectis  gigartinis  capitulis,  foliis  serpylli 
peUucklis  obtusis.   Raj.  syn.  p.  93.  n.  5.  Tab.  3.  f  2. 

Bryum  trichoides  palustris  aestivus,  capitulis  ni- 
gris  erectis,  collo  luteo  fimbriato.  Richards.  Raj. 
syn.  ibid. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  It  was.  found  in  boggy  ground,  aitiong  tall  hea- 
ther, upon  one  of  tbe  bills,  in  ascending  to  tbe  paps 
of  Jura,  at  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  of 
perpendicular  height  above  the  sea. 
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2.  It  is  a  plant  of  which  we  find  no  notice  taken 
by  any  botanical  writer  except  Ray  and  Dillenius* 
It  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  discovered  only  in 
Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  plants  of  the  genus^ 
that  has  yet  occurred  to  the  British  botanists. 

3.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  Dillenius's 
description ;  and  his  figure  is  much  better  than 
that  in  Ray's  Synopsis,  which  represents  the  leaves 
too  oval,  and  the  ciliae  or  hairs  at  the  orifice  of  the 
anthera  of  too  large  a  size,  and  too  few  in  number. 

4.  It  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  an  alpine  nature, 
and  differs  from  most  of  the  other  species  of  Bryum 
in  the  lateness  of  its  growth.  It  vegetates  vigorous- 
ly, and  produces  its  flowers  in  summer, ''when  most 
of  the  other  Bryums  are  decayed.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  only  a  few  of  its  antherae  were  blown,  the 
greater  part  being  very  young,  with  their  calyptrae 
or  caps  still  remaining  upon  them. 

5.  It  approaches  in  its  habit  and  characters  both 
to  the  Splachnum  ampullaceum  and  the  Bryum  pyri" 

forme  of  Linnaeus.  Haying  no  umbraculum,  how- 
ever, or  umbrella,  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Splach- 
num; and  from  the  Bryum  pyriforme  it  is  distin- 
guished, both  by  the  shape  of  its  anthera,  and  by 
its  orifice  being  ciliated,  which  in  the  pyriforme  is 
plain. 
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XL 


Bryitm  lateraky  Surculis  scopAiiis,  foliis  setaceis 
secundis,  pedunculis  latendibus  surculo  brevioribus^ 
ODtberis  sphaericis. 


DESCRIPTION'. 

Stems. — Its  stems  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
and  form  a  large,  thick,  soft  turf,  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  They  ai-e  often  simple,  but  ge- 
nerally divided  about  the  middle,  into  two  or 
three  long  branches,  which  are  seldom  again 
divided. 

Leaves. — ^The  leaves  are  perfectly  setaceous,  and 
being  recurvated  and  bended  to  one  side  of  the 
stem,  give  it  that  besom  appearance,  remark- 
able in  the  common  Bryum  scoparium  Linn. 

Fkfiver  Stalk. — ^The  flower  stalks  are  not  placed  at, 
or  near  the  extremities  of  the  stems,  as  in  all 
the  other  species  of  Bryum ;  but  laterally,  that 
is,  upon  the  sides,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  branches.  The  flower  stalks  are  erect, 
and  scarce  ever  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
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or  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  an- 
thera :  they  are  sometimes  single,  but  two  or 
three  of  them  are  frequently  aggregated, '  or 
spring  from  the  same  part  of  the  branch.  The 
flower  stalk  with  the  anthera  seldom  reaches 
wkhin  half  an  inch,  and  often  not  widiin  an 
inch,  of  the  extremity  of  the  branch. 

Flower. — ^The  anthera  is  large,  of  a  sphaerical  fi- 
gure, striated,  and  of  a  green  colour;  but,  after 
it  is  blown,  becomes  reddish. 
The  operculum,  or  cover  of  the  anthera  is  small» 
obtuse,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 


OBSERVATION. 

It  was  found  upon  a  moist  shady  rock,  in  a  deep 
gully,  upon  one  of  the  hills  of  Jura,  and  must  un- 
doubtedly be  a  very  rare  plant ;  having  escaped  the 
researches  both  of  Dillenius  and  Linnaeus.  The 
turf  it  forms,  resembles  that  of  several  other  kinds 
of  Bryum ;  but  its  antherae,  though  very  peculiar, 
are  not  to  be  seen,  because  of  their  lateral  position, 
till  it  is  pulled  up,  and  the  stems  are  sepamted  from 
each  other,  which  may  be  the  reason  why  it  has  so 
much  eluded  the  eyes  of  botanists.  It  approaches 
nearest  to  the  Bryum  pomiforme  linn,  but  it  is  a  quite 
different  species. 

XII. 
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LtCHEN  (faartzdsm^  Icpro^us  tiiger  ramosus  radia- 
tus,  ramis  setaceis  tenuissimb,  tuberculis  atris  hami- 
sphaerids.  - 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  spreads  itself  in  small  round  radiated  spots,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  seldom  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  upon  the  surface  of  quartzy  stones. 

It  is  finely  branched  every  way  from  the  center, 
its  branches  being  finer  than  a  human  hair,  yet  ob- 
vious enough  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  older  plants,  the  ramifications  dissappear, 
by  their  coalescing  into  a  thin  black  crust.  Then, 
there  is  frequently  to  be  observed  upon  them,  small 
sessile  tubercles  of  a  hemisphaerical  figure,  and  of  a 
deep  black  colour. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  This  minute  plant  has  been  observed  upon  the 
tops  of  several  of  our  highest  mountains  in  Scotland^ 
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but  always  upon  stones  of  quartz :  and  the  Basanites 
juraey  a  stone  of  the  quartzy  kind,  of  which  the  paps 
of  Jura  are  composed,  was  found  entirely  covered 
with  it  in  many  places,  especially  on  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains. 

2.  It  is  a  distinct  species  of  Lichen,  which  we 
find  not  observed  by  any  writer.  Its  younger  spots, 
when  the  ramifications  are  distinct,  have  a  very  ele- 
gant appearance,  when  spread  upon  pure  white 
quartz,  and  exactly  resemble  the  arborescent  ap- 
pearances so  much  admired  in  the  stones  of  Mocho. 
They  are  so  fine  as  scarce  to  appear  raised  above 
the  surface:  thqy  are  not  to  be  separated  firom  it; 
and  seem  n^ore  Uke  stains  natural  to  the  stone,  than 
plants.  The  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the  plant 
seem  to  require  a  very  smooth  and  hard  surface  for 
the  place  of  its  growth,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  generally  attached  to  quartz. 

3.  Of  all  plants  hitherto  discovered,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  minute,  being  scarce  discernible  firom  the 
substance  of  the  stone  upon  which  it  grows ;  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  links,  that  connect 
the  vegetable  world  with  inorganized  matter.  The 
little  Bryum  truncatulum  of  Linnaeus,  the  Hyssop 
of  Solomon,  according  to  Hasselquist,  is  a  cedar 
compared  to  this  plant 
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XIII. 


Lichen  islandicusy  erectus  ramosus,  raniis  subdi- 
chotomis  inosculads  convexis  :  marginibus  ciliatis 
conniventibus. 

Lichen  foliaceus  adscendens  laciniatus :  margini- 
bus elevatis  ciliatis.  lAnn.  sp.  p.  I6II.  n.  29. 

Lichenoides  rigidum,  Eiyngii  folia  referens.  Dill, 
muse.  p.  209.  T.  28.  f.  111. 

Muscus  islandicus  purgans  Bartholine.  Raj.  syn. 
p.  77.  n.  90. 

Muscus  catharticus  nostras.  Sibbald,  auctuar.  p.  75. 

Iceland  purging  moss. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Tliis  plant  rises  from  one,  to  four  inches  in  height, 
and  is  soft  and  flaccid  when  moist,  but  very  rigid 
when  dry.  The  stems  and  branches  are  much  inos- 
culated, and  are  so  convex  and  concave,  that  by 
their  margins  being  also  frequently  inosculated,  they 
have  rather  the  appearance  of  being  tubular  than 
foliaceous. 

The  branches  observer  dichotomous  division,  with 
their  forks  qr  axillae  very  obtuse.     Their  extremities 
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are  bifid  andtrifid,  and  the  segments  lance  Shaped  and 
reflected. 

The  margins  of  all  the  stems  and  branches  are 
more  or  less  ciliated  with  small  brown  hairs.  The 
plant  towards  the  root  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  but 
towards  the  extremities  of  a  blackish  brown. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

t 

1.  This  plant  abounds  greatly  in  the  island  of  Ice- 
land, and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  there  applied,  were 
m^de  Jknown  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  the 
two  Danish  philosophers  Borrichius  and  Bartholine. 
The  inhabitants  there  take  it  in  the  spring  as  a  pur- 
gative ;  and  in  summer,  after  having  dried  it  and  re- 
duced it  to  powder,  they  use  it  in  their  diet,  being 
then  deprived  of  its  purging  property.  Linnaeus  ob- 
serves, that  by  boiling  in  water,  the  plant  loses  its 
icathartic  nature.  But  if  it  Ijp  capfible  after  this,  of 
becoming  an  aliment,  it  must  be  pne  of  the  poorest 
kind,  fit  only  for  people  who  are  pressed  by  famine, 
and  inferiw  even  to  the  bark  of  trees. 

2.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  relates,  that  it  grows  in  Strq-. 
ma  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  is  there  used  as  a  pur- 
gative. It  was  found  growing  among  the.  heather, 
at  a  great  height  upon  the  hills  of  Jura,,  being  of  w 
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alpine  natare,  aad  to  several  (^hers  of  the  isIaikU^ 
but  I  heard  of  ao  use  to  which  it  k  applied. 


XIV. 


LiCHE>r  proboscidew,  foliaceus  umbilicatus  .cilia- 
tus,  scutellis  pedunculatis  :  incisura  a  peripherio  ad 
centroin  peiibmtis. 

Lichen  fdiaceus  uoobilicatua,  pelti^  turbinfUis  txwr 
catis  perforatis.     Linn.  ap.  p.  16 17.  ».  54. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  upper 
side,  of  a  brownish  black  below,  and  smooth  on  both 
sides.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  approach  to  a  round 
figure,  and  arc  remarkable  for  having  edges  finely 
ciliated  or  fiinged  with  black  hairs,  many  of  which 
are  branched. 

ITie  shields  are  black,  and  marked  on  the  top  with 
two  or  three  smaU  concentric  circles,  and  possess  the 
following  essential  character,  which  belongs  to  no 
other  plant  of  this  numerous  genus.  In  each  shield 
there  is  an  incisure  reaching  from  the  margin  to  the 
centre,  which  gives  it  a  reniform  appearance.  Not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding  this,  it  is  a  real  shield  or  scutella,  not  a 
pelta,  as  it  is  considered  by  Linnaeus. 

The  surface  of  some  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with 
small  black  farinaceous  tubercles  which  contain  the 
female  fructification. 


OBSERVATION. 

Dillenius,  the  first  botanist  into  whose  hands  this 
rare  plant  fell,  and  by  whom  it  was  first  published, 
received  it  from  Virginia  and  Pensylvania,  where  it 
grows  upon  trees.  It  has  since  beep  discovered  in 
Lapland  and  Sweden,  and  was  found  for  the  first 
time  in  Britain,  upon  the  most  exposed  rocks,  near 
the  summit  of  the  paps  of  Jura,  but  in  a  very  sparing 
quantity. 


XV. 


Chara  ^cotica^  inermis  caulibus  dichotomis  gla- 
bris,  ramulis  verticillads  simplicibus  scabris  scrupo- 
sis :  terminaiibus  scopanis. 


BESCRIP- 
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DESCRIPTION^ 

It  has  a  creeping  root,  grows  pretty  erect,  about 
,  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  is  of  a  greyish  green 
Goloun 

The  stems  are  round,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
needle,  smooth,  tough,  naked  between  the  joints,  and 
divided  in  a  dichotomous  order. 

The  branches  are  verticillated  at  the  joints  of  the 
stem ;  they  are  short  and  undivided,  rough,  brittle,  and 
gritty  to  the  touch  when  broke. 

The  branches  at  the  extremities,  are  formed  into 
pretty  gross  obtuse  bundles  resembling  besoms. 


OBSERVATION. 

A  few  plants  of  it  were  found  growing  among  tlie 
rushes,  in  one  of  the  bogs  of  Jura.  The  place, 
though  moist,  was  not  watery,  and  the  plant  was 
growing  erect  in  the  air,  arid  not  under  water  like 
the  other  sorts  of  Chara.  No  fructification  appear- 
ed upon  it,  yet  its  habit  shews  it  unquestionably  to 
be  a  Chara,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  foimd  no 
vestige  in  any  botanical  writer. 

s  XVI. 
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XVI. 


Ulva  fastigiatay  tubulosa  fusca  lubrica  nunosa, 
ramis  fastigiatis  simplidbus  teretibus  inarticulatis. 
Bundled  Laver. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  is  of  a  soft  tender  substance,  and  grows  in  tufts^ 
from  two  or  three  inches,  to  a  hot  in  length. 

Its  younger  branches  are  always  round,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a  crow  quill,  but  turn  compressed 
when  further  advanced,  and  become  twisted  and 
wrinkled  by  age.  While  its  tubular  branches  are 
entire,  they  contain  a  thin  colourless  gelatinous  li- 
quor, but  they  burst  by  age,  and  expand  into  a  li- 
near leaf. 

It  is  a  plant  that  assumes  very  different  appear- 
ances. In  the  early  period  of  itsgrowth,  it  consists 
only  of  one  simple  tubular  filament.  As  it  advances, 
it  becomes  a  little  branched,  and  by  age,  grows  more 
and  more  so,  with  its  branches  sometimes  very  short, 
and  at  other  times  remarkably  long.     It  generally, 
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however,  throws  out  a  number  of  branches,  which 
form  a  bundle,  at  some  particular  part  of  the  stem. 


0BS6aVAT10N« 

There  does  n6t  appear  to  be  either  a  description 
or  figure  of  this  plant  in  any  botanical  writer.  It  is 
very  common  upon  the  shores  of  Junw  and  naost  of 
the  other  western  islands,  and  grows  in  the  basons 
of  sea  water  left  among  the  rocks  u^qb  the  recess  of 
the  tide. 


XVIL 


BoMBYCiXA  jurensia^  caule  continuato,  ramis  te- 
retibuft  subpennatis  :  tuberculis  kteralibus  spongio- 
sis, apicibus  subsimpUcibus  denticutatts. 

Fucus  marinus  purpurascens  parvusi^  caule  et  ra- 
inulis  seu  foliolis  teretibos.  Raj.  syn.  ip.  50*  a  50, 
Buddl.  hort.  sice.  vol.  1.  fol.  l6.  fig.  3. 

Jura  Silk  Weed. 
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DESCRrlPTION.  , 

Substance. — It  is  of  a  pretty  firm  substance,  especial- 
ly when  dry,  and  without  any  articulation.  By 
drying,  it  becomes  black,  but  when  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  it  appears  a  little 
pellucid  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Stem. — ^The  stem  is  round,  and  about  five  inches 
long,  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow  quill.  It  is 
continued  distinct,  from  the  root  to  the  extremi- 
ty, and  not  lost  among  the  divarications  of  the 
branches. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  spring  alternately  firom 
the  stem,  and  are  themselves  divided  into  smal- 
ler ones,  placed  somewhat  in  a  pennatcd  order. 
The  smaller  branches  are  a  little  denticulated, 
and  their  extremities  are  obtuse :  these  denticu- 
latibns,  however,  are  nothing  more  than  the  ru- 
diments of  younger  branches. 

Fructification. — ^The  turbercles  which  are  placed 
laterally,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  branches,  seem 
to  contain  the  fructification  of  the  plant.  They 
are  round,  sessile,  rather  spongy  than  versicular, 
and  of  different  sizes,  mostly  about  that  of  the 
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head  of  a  pin,  but  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
discerned  in  them  by  the  naked  eye. 


OBSERVATION. 

It  is  a  very  rare  plant  upon  the  shores  of  Scotland, 
and  one  specimen  of  it  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  Jura, 
was  the  only  one  found  in  all  the  western  islands. 


XVIII. 


fioMBYCiNA  dmcaledomcay  ramis  binatis  secundis, 
tuberculis  sessilibus  axillaribus. 
Deucaledonian  Silk  Weed. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Substance. — It  is  of  a  tough  stiff  glabrous  coriaceous 
substance  when  recent,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  with  a  little  transparency.  When  dried, 
it  is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  perfectly  opake, 
and  so  rigid,  that  the  smaller  branches  and  den* 
ticulations  appear  like  so  many  prickles. 
• 
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Stem. — ^The  stem  is  continued  distinct  from  the  root 
to  the  extremity  without  being  lost  in  the  diva- 
rications of  the  branches.  It  is  usually  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  of  a  compressed  shape, 
and  smaller  at  the  root  than  a  crow  quill.  It 
is  still  more  remarkably  compressed  at  the  forks 
of  the  branches,  and  is  of  a  winding  figure,  as- 
suming a  difibrent  oblique  direction  fix>m  brandi 
to  branch. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  proceed  from  the  stem  at 
different  distances,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
to  near  two  inches  from  each  other,  and  between 
the  branches,  the  stem  is  naked.  The  branches 
are  of  a  compressed  shape,  and  similar  to  the 
stem :  some  of  them  are  simple,  some  denticu- 
lated, and  others  are  further  ramified. 

Two  branches  generally  proceed  from  the  same 
part  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  side  of  it,  so  that 
both  branches  look  the  same  way :  but  one  of 
them  is  always  much  longer  than  the  other. 

The  younger  branches  are  compressed,  brown  and 
pellucid,  and  beset  with  denticulations  on  each 
side,  in  a  distichous  and  alternate  order,  but 
very  sliort  aiid  not  grosser  than  hairs. 

The  older  benches  are  beset  with  solitary,  sparse, 

.  rigid  denticulations,  of  a  larger  size,  and  about 
a  quaiter  or  half  an  inch  loi^,  which  in  the 
dried  plant  appear  like  so  magy  prickles. 
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Fructification.— The  plant  bears  a  great  many  solid 
tubercles,  which  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  th^ 
fructification.  They  are  sessile,  of  a  roundish 
figure,  and  placed  in  the  forks  of  the  older 
branches.  They  are  of  the  size  of  the  head  of 
a  large  pin ;  of  the  same  colour,  and  to  ap- 
pearance, much  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
branches. 


OBSEKVATIOK. 

No  figure  or  description  of  this  plant  can  be  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  botanical  writers.  It  was  found 
at  sea,  off  the  island  of  Jura,  and  taken  up  in  the 
same  manner,  in  sailing  between  the  Lewes  and  the 
main  land  of  Scotland.  In  both  places,  it  was  found 
in  a  mass,  so  twisted  and  interwoven,  as  not  to  be 
easily  unraveled,  and  very  much  resembles  the  black 
fibrous  roots  of  trees.  In  this  resemblance,  it  ex- 
actly agrees  wifli  the  Fucus  radicibus  arborum  fibro- 
sis similis.  Ray.  syn.  p.  40.  n.  45,  but  is  e^  very  dif- 
ferent species  fi:om  that  plant. 
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The  following  plants  were  found  gr6wing  the  97ti» 
of  June,  upon  the  top  of  the  paps  of  Jura,  in  the 
most  exposed  situation,  and  at  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  for^  ^et  of  perpendicular  heig);it  ^bdVQ 
Ihe  level  of  ti)e  sea, 

Festuca  ovinUj  Linn. 
Vaccinium  myrtillus^  Dnn. 

— —  vitis  idaCf  Linn. 

Statice  armeria^  Linp. 
Orchis  maculatay  Linn. 
Jlypnuin  Jilicinumy  Linn. 

squarrosumj  Linn. 

Bryum  pulvinatum^  Linn. 
Lycopodiumtf^i>22/i73,  Linn. 
— —  ^k^o^  Linn. 


The^  little  herbage  produped  upon  the  very  sumr 
piits  of  those  lofty  mountains,  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  these  plants. 
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Basanites  (Jum)  subsemipelluddus  cinereus,  struc- 
tura  granulata ;  granulis  quartze  vitreisy  fmctura 
arenosa  subpulvenilenta  inquinante. 
Saxum  quartzosum  marmoreum  cinereuin«  Linn. 
syst.  nat  p.  191-  n.  9? 


NATURAL  CHARACTER. 

Situation. — ^The  fixed  rocks  of  this  stone  are  conti- 
nued in  some  places  through  a  great  extent 
of  country,^  and  of  themselves,  form  some  of 
the  loftiest  mountains.  But  it  is  sometimes  al- 
so found  in  huge  dispersed  masses  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 
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It  is  disposed  in  vertical  strata,  full  of  fissures, 
whose  fragments  generally  approach  to  a  rectan- 
gular shape,  and  are  to  be  found  from  two  inch- 
es, to  many  feet  in  thickness. 

Substance. — It  is  a  simple,  solid,  crystallized  stone, 
composed  almost  wholly  of  quartz. 

Its  colour  is  grey  or  greyish  wiiite,  and  in  a  thiq 
plate  is  almost  semipellucid. 

It  strikes  fire  with  steel,  but  not  so  readily  as  the 
other  quartzy  stones.  It  scrapes  easily  to  a  white 
sandy  powder  with  steel,  and  admits  of  a  marble 
polish. 

Structure — It  is  of  an  mdetenmned  unequal  struc- 
ture ;  generally  granulated  with  grains  of  quartz, 
which  -are  pellucid,  unequal^  and  of  a  watery  co- 
lour, and  which  are  intermixed  with  particles  of 
a  white  fiiablc  earth.    - 

Its  grain  is  rough,  sandy,  and  nearly  as  gross  as 
that  of  a  fine  sandstone. 

The  fracture  is  angulated^  very  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  so  soft  and  powdery  as  to  stain  the  fingers 
of  a  white  colour,  when  rubbed  upon  it. 

The  stone  is  sometimes  full  of  round  empty  pores, 
about  the  i^ze  of  millet  seed. 

(The  roTiainder  in  a  subsequent  volume.) 
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Figure. — ^This  famous  rock  stands  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  three  miles  from  th6  shore,  directly 
opposite  to  the  promontory  upon  which  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Tantallon  is  situated.  It  is  nearly  of  a 
round  shape,  not  above  the  sixth  of  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter, and  above  three  hundred  feet  high  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south,  that  is,  op- 
posite to  the  land,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  to 
the  water,  where  it  affords  the  only  landing  place. 
Yet  here  it  is  accessible  only  in  calm  weather,  and 
even  then,  not  without  danger,  to  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  make  good  their  landing,  by  catching 
the  rise  of  the  boat  upon  the  top  of  a  wave. 

Towards  the  west,  north,  and  east,  it  rises  perpen- 
tiicularly  out  of  the  sea,  near  two  hundred  feet  high ; 
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and  in  some  places,  this  lofty  precipice  projects  at  the 
top,  which,  to  those  who  sail  round  it,  forms  a  very 
frightful  appci^arance.  In  other  places,  this  huge 
rock  is  vaulted  to  a  great  depth  by  the  waves ;  and 
a  boat  rowed  into  one  of  these  caverns,  presents  to 
the  eye  a  spectacle  of  uncommon  horron  Upon  the 
south  side,  where  the  island  has  a  gradual  descent, 
the  sea  is  shallow ;  but  on  the  west,  north,  and  east, 
where  it  is  perpendicular,  there,  close  by  the  side  of 
the  rock,  the  sea  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
deep. 

The  Isle  of  May,  which  is  about  ten  miles  off, 
presents  to  the  west  a  perpendicular  rock  quite  in- 
accessible ;  but  towards  the  east,  it  is  low  and  le- 
vel. It  extends  in  length,  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith,  from  north  to  south,  whereas,  the  islands  in- 
closed in  the  Frith,  Inch  Keith,  Inch  Coknb,  and 
Inch  Garvie,  observe  the  opposite  course,  and  ex- 
tend from  east  to  west,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
the  adjacent  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Fife* 


U. 


Harvey.— The  famous  Dr  Harvey  visited  the 
Basse  sometime  about  the  beguining  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  it,  in  his  Book 
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iip  Gfenerfdone  AnimaliuiQ.  He  introduces  it  in  hi^ 
fx>mbat  against  the  idle  notion  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  who  asser^  that  the  shells  of  the  eggs  of 
birds  are  indurated  after  their  exclusion :  and  though 
^e  argument  he  forms  from  his  account  of  the 
Basse,  is  rather  more  ^tnpge  than  the  strange  opi- 
nion of  these  philosophers,  yet  his  description  of  the 
place  is  sp  just,  and  the  lai^age  in  which  it  is  con* 
yeyed  8p  elegant,  that  it  merits  a  rehearsal. 

^^  Est  Insula  parva,  Scoti  Basse  nominant,  mm 
^  procul  a  littore  in  alto  mari  sita,  abrupta  et  con^ 
^*  fragoso  clivo  editissima;    verius  Saxum  ingens, 
^'  sive  Scopulum  dixeris;  hand  amplius  mille  pas- 
*^  suum  circqitu  amplitude  ejus  dauditur.    Hujus 
'^  |nsulae   sqperficies,    mensibus    Majo  et   Junio^ 
•  ^  nidis,   ovis,   puUisque  propemodum  tota  instrata 
'V  ^t ;  f^leq,  ut  vix  uspiam,  prae  eorum  copia,  pe* 
**  dem  libere  ponere  liceat :  tantaque  super-volitan* 
'^  tium  turba,    ut,    nubium  instar,    Solem  coelum*  ^ 
'^  que  auferant;    tantusque  vociferantium  clangor, 
**  ut  prope  alloquentes  vix  audias.     Si  subjectum 
^r  mare,  inde,  tanquam  ex  edita  turri,  et  altissimo 
*^  praecipitio  despexeris;  idem  quoquoversum  infi* 
•^  nitis  diversorum  generum  avibus  natantibus,  prae* 
''  daeque  inhiantibus  opertum  videas.     Tota  Insula 
«*  adventantibus  candido  nitore  micat,  clivique  tan- 
^'  quam  ex  albissima  creta,  fulgent.    Si  circumna- 
*'  vigando   imminentem  clivum  suspicere    libueri^ 
^  yideas  in  singulis  praerupti  loci  crepidinibus,   et 
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"  reg^s^l^.u^r  avium  cujuslih^t  geqeris  (rt   in^j- 
"  tyflinis  ordines  innmperabiles ;    plure§,  quam  il- 
**  luqj  noct^,  et  serenp  coelp  stellae  corisp^ciunturj 
",ist  advol^^ntes^   avolantesque   en^inus    adspexerii/ 
**.  apiuo  pJCpfectQ  ipggns  examen  creda3.^    P.  SO.      '  * 


til. 


ii^tat  and  Produce. — Dr  H'arvey,  to  speakiiig  of 
th^  prpjduce  of,  the  Basse,  expre3ses  himself  thiist 
*'  Haud.fecile  dixerim^  quanttjs  r^ditus  quotannis  ex 
'^^pliiflf^s,  et  nidorum  foco  utilium,  reliquiis,  ororum* 
**  iq^ue  coctoruni  commefcio,  posses;3ori  accedat:  adeo, 
"  quqd  mihi  ipse  nairavit,  fidem  exsuperat'^    R  30. 

^Mr  Willoughby  *  observes,  "that  sea  bircfe  do 
"  not  build  their  nests  qf  sticks  or  straws,  but  eithcf 
"  lay  them  on  the  naked  rock,  or  spread  under  them 
"  a  little  bent,  or  some  such  inconsiderable  matter.*^ 
He  therefore  thinks,  that  Dr  Harvey  was  mistaken 
in  what  he  here  relates,  of  the  profit  arising  from  the 
reliques  of  the  birds  nests  upon  the  island.  Thisj^ 
though  a  very  common,  is  a  very  unfair  way  of  rea- 
soning, tp  oppose  a  suppositioq  to  a  fact ;  and  in  this 

instance 

*  Oruithplogy,  p.  18. 
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instance  it  is  without  foundation.  If  Mr.  Willoughby 
had  ever  been  upon  the  Basse,  he  would,  in  some 
measure,  have  altered  his  opinipacoQcermng  the  na3t9 
of  sea-fowls.  The  nests  of  the  sokn  geese^  which  co- 
ver a  considerable  part  of  the  island,  are  pf  a  ^eat 
size,  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  sticks  and  branches 
pf  treefi(,  some  of  them  pretty  large ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Harvey  relates^,  the  demolition  of  these  nests  still  sup- 
plies the  keepers  of  the  Basse  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fewel. 

But,  as  I  had  the  curiosity,  as  others  likewise  may 
have,  of  enquiring  more  particularly  into  the  profits 
arising  from  this  island,  I  shall  here  give  an  account 
of  its  rent  and  produce,  according  to  my  information 
from  the  persons  who  keep  it 


RENT  OF.  THE  BASSE. 


Rent  to  Sir  Hu^  Dalrymple,   3a-  , 

ronet,  the  proprietor,  840  merks 

or -46     13      4 

To  the  climber  100  merks,  or 5     11       1^ 

To  seven  men  employed  in  catching 

the  fowls,  161.  Scots  each,  or. .  ,     9      ^      8 


Carry  over 


61     11       Ih 
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£. 

i. 

d. 

Brought  over        61 
To  the  carrier  thirty-six  times  to  E- 

11 

H 

dinburgh,  Ss.  sterling  each  time    3 
Other  incidental  expences 

12 

Total 65 

3 

H 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  BASSE. 

£.      s.      d* 

They  take  the  solan  geese  thirty-six 
times  in  the  season,  and  at  a 
medium,  thirty-six  every  time; 
which,  at  Is.  8d.  sterling  each,  is  1 18      0      0 

Sheep's  grass 5      0      0 

Ten  Scots  gallons  of  oil,  drawn  from 
the  fat  of  the  fowb,  at  8d.  ster- 
ling each  pint • S     13      5 

Ten  stone-weight  of  feathers,  at  10s. 

sterling  per  stone • 5       0      0 


Total  130     13 


IV 
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IV. 


<^»rtf^.— Near  the  middle  of  the  Basse  there  is 
a  spiiiig  of  fresh  water;  but  it  is  observable  in  tfais^ 
as  in  the  spring  upon.  Cramond  Island  and  Inch 
Colmb,  that  it  pours  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  is  situated  considerably  below  the  summit  of  the 
island. 


PLANT& 


V- 


FUCUS  Sacokarimii.  Uw. 

Upon  the  recess  of  the  tide^  we  found  gr&fvmg  on 
tiie  rocks  of  the  Basse,  a  veiy  beautiftd  species  oi 
Fucus^  which  we  never  hod  forcberty  observed,  and 
which  never  has  been  seen  by  any  botanist^  except 
by  Mr  lihwyd  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  where  the  in- 

T  habitants 
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habitants  eat  the  small  leaves  and  clusters  of  it,  as 
they  do  the  delesh,  or  dilse  as  we  call  it  It  is  de- 
livered in  Ray  s  Synopsis  as  a  variety  of  the  Fucus 
folio  singulari,  longissimo,  lato,  in  medio  rugoso,  qui 
balteiformis  dici  potest  Raj.  syn.  p,  39-  but  is  as 
different  from  that  plant,  as  any  one  species  can  -be 
firom  another.     It  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : 

Fucus  foliolosuSy  vel, 

F.  folio  nervoso,  foliolis  ad  stipitem  anerviis. 

DESCRIPTIO. 

Stipes. — Coriaceus  brevis  teres,  pennae  anserinae 
crassitudine. 

Folium. — Unicum  longissimum  coriaceo-membrana- 
ceuni  fuscum  glaberrimum  splendens,  folio  as 
plenii  scolopendrium  Linnaei  simillimum. — 
Stipes  continuatus  abit  in  nervam  mediain. — 
Margo  folii  undulatus,  aliquantulum  crispus, 
undis  lacinuAiue  obtusis. — ^Apex  acuminatus. 

JWio&r^VigiMi  cjrciter  jdantis  vetustioribus  infra 
folium  stipite  adhaerent,  lineares,  anervii,  mar- 
gine  piano  iiHegro^  v^sus  apicem  latiores,  ipso 
apice  obtuso. 

Fructificatio. — 
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Fructificatio — M ense  M ajo  nulla  obvia . 

M€nsura---Fo\mtn  sex  podes  longitudine,  quatuor 

uncias  latitudine  equat 
Folioli  semipedem  longitudine^  latituditie  semiun- 

ciam.  ' 

Habitat  rupibus  submarinis  prope  imum  aestus 

recessnm. 
Fucu8,phyllitidis  folio.  Uhwyd.— R.  S.  p-  40. 


VI. 


FUCUS  iareiis? 

Upon  the  submarine  rocks  near  to  the  high  water 
mark,  on  the  shore,  below  the  castle  of  Tantallon; 
grows  the  Quercus  marina  2.  Ger. — Rgy.  syn.  p.  43- 
n.  11.  It  is  a  species  wantmg  in  Linnseus,  and  which 
I  never  saw  but  in  this  place,  and  upon  the  recks 
adjacent  to  the  castle  of  Dunskey  near  Portpatrrck. 
Its  root  is  of  a  structure  quite  peculiar,  and  known  in 
no  other  sea  plant. 

t2  VL 
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vn. 


LICHEN. 

Onthen>ck8nearthe  topof  NoitUwrfviekLaw,  I 
found  ih6.  Ml&mng  Uphtti  wbioh  b  not  eitber  in  Ray 
or  linnsus.  .  ^ 

Lichen  ruberj  v.  L.  crustaceus  albus,  scutellis  ru- 
bris  rugosis. 

It  belongs  to  linnseus's  second  division  of  thiis 
genus. 

th  iSb%  same  place  gitms  the  lithen  gedgfu^kicus 
Linn,  tind  the  fotiowin^  species  of  Ra^,  whtcb  'is 
Granting  in  tbe  Species. 

Lichenoides  crastaoeum  et  teprbsutti,  sentettii^  nt- 
gritantibus  majoiibus  et  n^oribus.  R:  S.  p.  f  I. 
n.  45. 

This  plant  and  also  the  Lichen  calcareus  Linn, 
wbich  grows  in  the  same  place,  have«both  of  them  a 
white  crust,  the  former,  having  black  scutellae,  and 
the  latter  black  tubercles.  When  the  dung  or  urine 
of  sheep,  birds  or  other  animals,  fall  on  either  of 

these 
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these  two  lichens,  their  crust  grows  red  or  orange 
coloured,  but  the  scutellae  and  tubercles  continue 
black. 


VIII 


PRIMULA. 

Upon  the  sl^re  near  NOTthberwick,  grows  ^ 
Verfoasculum  prateme  odoratum.  Bauh.  pin.  £4L 
and  also  the  Verbasculum  mflvestre  nuffus  sitigtdari 
Jhre;  Baufa.  pin.  ^41.  I  could  never  find  out,  upcm 
what  foundation  Linnaeus  considers  these  two  plants 
as  varieties  of  his  Primula  veris,  and  by  observing 
them  in  this  place,  I  was  still  further  persuaded,  that 
they  are  different  species.  They  grow  here  intermix<« 
ed,  without  the  smallest  declension  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  each  firmly  retaining  the  characters  bj  whieh 
it  is  stron^y  distinguished  from  the  other. 


T3  IX* 
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IX. 


LAVATERA. 

I  had  long  obseiTed  tiie  English  sea-trce-mallow 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  rarest  plants  we  liave 
in  Europe,  remarked  by  Mr  Ray  to  grow  upon  tlie 
Basse,  and  we  accordingly  found  it  in  great  plenty. 
It  is  of.  the  genus  of  Lavatera,  and  if  it  is  not  the 
same^  approaches  very  near  to  the  Venetian  sea-tree-^ 
mallow,  or  the  Lavatera  arborea  Linn. — ^There  is 
but  an  imperfect  name  of  Parkinson's  given  of  it  in 
Ray  s  Syhopsis,^  so  that  Gruf  berg  in  his  Flora  Anglica 
has  left  it  dubious,  whether  the  plant  there  intended, 
be  tte  iavatera  arborea  of  Linnseus  or  not — So  far 
as  1  can  find,  there  are  but  three  botanists  who  ever 
saw  botji  plants,  Parkinson,  Morisoi^and  Sutherland. 
The  two  first  have  named  and  described  them  as 
distinct  species,  and  they  are  also  considered  as  such 
by  Mr  Sutherland,  who  had  them  both  growing  in  the 
Edinburgh  garden. — On  the  other  hand,  Linnaeus's 
name  of  the  Venetian  mallow  cannot  be  found  in  any 
article,  to  be  specifically  different  from  our  plant  on 
the  Basse. 


•B- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


The  Lavatera  and  other  malvaceoiis  plants,  are. 
considered  by  Mr  Ray^as  monopetalous,  but  by . 
Linnaeus  and  the  most  part  of  botanists,  they  are 
commonly,  though  we  think  improperly,  accounted 
pentepetalous.  In  this^and  several  other  malvaceous 
plants  which  we  have  examined,  the  five  pet^lado  no€ 
tall  separj^ly  off,  which  we  think  they  should  do  if 
the  flower  was  pentepetalous ;  but  the  whole  corolla 
falls  off  at  once,  strictly  coraiected  at  the  ungues,  so 
as  to  tbrm  what  ought  to  be  accounted  one  petalum. 


X. 


CRAMBE. 

We  found  a  plant  growing  copiously  upon  tiie 
Basse,  which,  from  its  habit  and  the  taste  of  its 
leaves,  appeared  evidently  to  belong  to  the  Tetrady- 
namia;  but,  having  neither  flower  nor  fruit,  upon  it, 
we  could  not  positively  determine  either  its  gfenus  or 
species.     I  imagine  it  belongs  either  to  the  Crambe 

t4  or 

*  Method,  emendat.  1703.  p.  86. 
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or  the  Bunias,  but  is  different  from  all  the  species  of 
linnaieus  under  these  geper^t^  It  appears  to  be  the 
Kakile,  sive  Eruca  marina  latifolia.  Chabr.  Sciagr.  p. 
77*  It  is  also  figured  and  doacribed  by  John  Bauhi- 
sroB,  but  I  find  it  recorded  in  no  other  writer. 

The  leares  being  largo^  tender  and  succulent,  we 
caused  dress  a  dish  of  them,  and  agreed  in  tbink* 
iog  them  preferable  to  any  other  greens  we  had  ever 
tasted.  Our  worthy  friend  Dr,  Wright,  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  aent  for  a  large  quantity  of  th^  plants 
which  he  cultivated  in  hb  gardra  at  Carne;  but 
how  it  succeded  upon  being  traasplanted,  I  have  not 
been  informed. 

From  the  sea-side  we  have  acquired  some  of  the 
best  esculent  plants  in  our  gardens,  and  from  the 
same  source,  we  have  still  reason  to  hope  for  more. 
Besides  others,  the 

Crambe  maritima  Linn,  or  Sea-Colewort 
Asparagus  officinalis  Linn,  or  Sparrowgrasa. 
Beta  vulgaris  Linn,  or  Beet 
Brassica  okracea  Linn,  or  G>lewort,  with  the 

numerous  varieties  of  cabbages,  collyflowers, 

and  brocolis,  are  all  natives  of  the  sea««horea 

of  Britain ;  and  the 
Cynara  scolymus  Linn,  or  Artichoke,  of  the 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ? 

To 
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The  tender  md  succulent  subdl&nce,  so  general  in 
the  root%  stems,  mad  fcdiage  of  markime  plants^  and 
the  success,  which  has  attended  the  few  th€^  have 
been  tried,  gives  ground  to  think,  that  tliere  are  ma- 
ny others,  which  m^ht  with  advantage  be  introduced 
into  our  gardens. 

To  countenance  such  a  trial,  I  must  farther  ob* 

serve. 

That  the  great  number  of  {dants,  which  in  diffi^ 
rent  parts  of  the  world  are  coniined  to  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  iq^pear  in  general,  to  be  of  a  salubrious 
nature ;  and  amongst  them  all,  I  can  find  but  one 
{dant  of  a  suspected  quality,  which  is  the  Chelido** 
mom  glaucium,  Linn,  or  yellow  homed  poppy. 

In  proof  of  this  cot^ecture,  I  have  bad  time  to 
examine  particularly  but  one  class  ;  the  Umbellifene, 
which  I  pitched  upon,  because  it  is  known  to  contain 
a  greater  number  of  ddeterious  and  poiscmous  indi- 
viduals, than  any  other.  Of  this  class,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  plants,  which  are  either  en- 
tirely peculiar,  or  which  shew  a  particular  affection 
to  the  maritime  station ;  but  of  these,  physicians  and 
botanists  have  discovered  the  qualities  and  virtues 
df  the  seven  following  species  only. 

Peucedanum  c^icinak,  Lmn.  Sulphur-wort 
Anethum  famculum,  Unn.  Fennel. 

'  Smyr- 
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SmymMim  olusatrum^  linn.  Alexanders. 
Eryngium  maritimum,  Lum«  Sea  Holly. 
Apiujn  grav^ensy  Linn.  Celleri. 
Crithmum  m&ritimum,  linn.  Samphire. 
IS^&tiaxin^scoticumy  Linn.  Scots  Sea  Parsley. 

The  Peucedanum  has  long  been  known,  and  as  we 
are  toid  by  many,  has  long  been  successfully  used  as 
a  medicine.  The  Aneihum,  Srtiymium,  Eryngium, 
Apium  and  Crithmunf,  are  daily  used  as  articles  of 
diet ;  and  concerning  the  Ligusticum,  which  is  a 
plant  almost  confined  to  the  sea  shores  of  Scotland, 
we  ai-e  informed  in  Ray's  Synopsis^,  page  214,  that 
our  Highlanders  eat  it  before  any  other  thing  in  the 
morning,  to  preserve  them,  as  they  think,  from  in- 
fection all  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  indeed,  its  strong 
and  gratefiil  aromatic  taste,  would  plead,  that  in  this 
\  practice  they  judge  not  amiss ;  to  which,  and  to  ma- 
ny better  medicines,  tliey  and  otljer  rude  nations 
have  been  oftener  directed,  may  I  say  by  in- 
stinct ?  than  by  accident,  example,  experience  ok 
reasoning. 

The  umbelliferous  class  tlien,   so  far  as  it  goes, . 
justifies  our  notion  of  the  salubrity  of  maritime  plants. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  unexceptionable  rule,  to 
distinguish  the  noxious  Umbellifei^,  from  those  that 
are  innocent  If  we  s§^rch  for  it,  where  we  have 
most  reason  to  expect  it,  in  the  natural  genera,  we 

find 
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find  ourselves  disappointed.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  such  of  them  as  grow  in  watery  places,  are  of 
the  former  kind,  and  those  which  inhabit  dry  grounds 
of  the  latter.  To  this  rule,  however,  though  pretty 
general,  there  are  several  strong  exceptions^  such  as 
must  make  it  appear  dangerous  to  trust  to  it     The 

Conium  viaculattwiy  LinxL  or  Common  Hemlock, 

and  the 
iEthusa,  Linn,  or  Fool's  Pareley,  which  are  far  from 
being  innocent,  grow  in  very  dry  fields,  while 
the 
Apium  petroselhmm,  Linn,  or  Garden  Parsley,  the 
Carum,  Linn,  or  Caraway,  and  the 
Angelica  archangelica,  Linn,  or  Garden  Angelica, 
though  innocent  and  carminative,  like  the  bulk 
of  those  which  inhabit  a  dry  soil,  grow  naturally 
in  as  watery  a  situation  as  the 
Cicuta  virvsUy  Linn. 

Oenanthe  crocataj  Linn,   the  two  ipost  poi- 
sonous plants  of  the  whole  class. 

Though  I  would  not  propose  it  as  a  rule  to  be 
depended  on,  in  so  dangerous  a  case,  as  that  of  poi- 
sons, yet  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  all  the  ma- 
ritime plants  of  the  umbelliferous  class  are  salutary 
and  esculent.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  none  of 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  known  to  be  poisonous  are 
stationed  upon  the  sea  shore :  All  the  maritime  plants 

of 
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of  this  class,  whose  qualities  are  knowrt,  arc'known  to 

be  innocent;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  this  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  their  dry  situation  among  the 
maritime  rocks,  or  upon  the  sandy  beach ;  for  the 
celleri  and  sulphurwort,  grow  in  the  salt  marshes, 
in  as  watery  a  soil,  as  any  of  tlie  umbellifemus  aqua- 
tics that  are  poisonous ;  but  here,  1  imagine,  lies  an 
essential  difference,  between  plants  that  inhabit  salt 
water  and  fresh.  The  latter  are,  in  general,  either 
acrid  or  narcotick,  which  is  never  the  case  with  the 
former,  as  might  be  proved  from  a  vai'iety  of  ex- 
amples. 

■ ;   •  »''.     /  r      :;.• 

.  ^"  .nil  >4i^    T-  •  XI. 

CORALLINES. 

All  the  Corals  without  exception,  and  'almost  all 
the  Corallines,  grow  at  the  bottom  where  the  sea  is 
of  a  great  depth,  or  at  least  in  such  places  as  are 
never  left  uncovered  upon  the  recess  of  the  tide. 
The  tender  animalcula  which  inhabit  them  are 
known  to  perish  soon  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  wliy  their 
situation  is  different  from  that  of  the  sea  plants ; 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  so  placed  that,  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  they  alternately  expe* 
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ricoce  the  vicissitudes  of  air  And  w«ter^  four  timGB 
each  twenty-four  hours* 

The  Corals  and  Corallines  being  thus  remotely 
stationed  in  the  recesses  of  the  deep,  and  withdrawn 
far  from  the  eyes  of  the  inquisitive ;  their  nature  and 
the  progress  of  their  growth  was,  till  the  year  1 723,  in- 
volved in  total  obscurity,  faeuigby  these  means  scarce 
ever  seen  in  their  recent  state,  but  by  fishers  and 
seamen.  The  philosophers,  who  have  of  late  made 
these  bodies  the  subject  of  their  enquiry,  have  found 
the  greatest  inconvenience  in  acquiring  them  ;  being 
themselves  obliged  to  go  off  to  sea,  to  raise  them  from 
the  bottom  with  dredges.  I  have  often  in  vain  search- 
ed for  them,  upon  the  ni03l  distant  sea-rocks ;  for, 
except  the  officinal  Coralline,  I  never  found  any  of 
tbcm  grcmif^  without  tbe  low-watter  marie. 

ltd  miKog,  Mowev^r,  roond  (he  Ba$s,  et  a  very  law 
ebb,.  I  found  abQ^o  the  sur&ee  of  the  water,  thfeeor 
Som  dpecte$  ef  C^lrallines  gi^owtug  in  g^eat  plenty 
upon  U>e  fiici  whkh  ibdibere  to  ^e  perpendicular  waUs 
of  that  rock.  Sojm  of  ^imm  were  above  three  laows 
out  of  the  water;  which  shews,  that  they  do  not 
pctkh  necir  so  soim,  when  eacposed  to  the  aari  as  has 
gencialfy  bt^ea  thought.  I  ckmiM  not  »ake  any  od* 
vantage  of  this  opportunity,  having  no  apparatus, 
either  to  inspect  or  preserve  them.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  wish  for  such  an  opportunity,  tHb  may 
serve  as  a  dij^ctioa  to  the  lanost  fawoiirable  place 
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that  can  be  desired,  for  making  observations  upon 
these  extraordinary  productions. 


ANIMALS. 


XII. 


ALCA. 


*  Mr.  Ray,  who  was  upon  the  Basse  in  August 
1671,  observed  in  it  six  species  of  sea-fowls.  All 
that  we  could  discover  upon  it  in  the  month  of  May, 
just  amounted  to  the  same  number;  but  with  this 
difference  :  that  two  of  the  spei^,  which  he  mea- 
tions,  did  not  occur  to  us ;  and  two  of  those,  which 
we  saw^  were  not  observed  by  him. 

He  remarks,  that  there  was  a  bird  upon  this  island 
called  the  scout,  but  appears  to  have  got  but  an  im- 

perfiect 


*  Willoughby's  OrDithology,  p.  19. 
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perfect  view  of  it,  as  he  supposes  it  to  be  eitlier  ,itbe 
Lomvia  or  the  Alka  Hoieri.  We  shot  half-a-dozen 
of  this  species,  and  upon  examination  found  it  to  be 
the  former,  that  is,  the 

Alca  lonrcia  Linn. — As  I  have  had  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  seeing  all  the  six  species  of  which  Linnaeus's 
genus  of  iUca  is  composed,  I  cannot  help  thinkings 
that  there  are  three  of  them  so  widely  different  from 
the  other  three,  and  the  individuals  of  each  division 
so  naturally  allied  among  tliemselves,  that  they  ou^ 
to  compose  two  different  genera. — ^This  is  so  much 
the  case,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  a  proper  generical  character,  that  will  apply  to 
all  the  six  birds  enumemted  by  Linnaeus.  This  dif- 
ficulty he  has  encountered,  and  very  unsuccessfully; 
for  his  generical  cliaracter  of  tlie  Alca  does  actually 
belong  only  to  three  of  his  species.  > . 

As  Linnaeus  has  given  us  no  account  of  tlie  species 
of  Alca  now  mentipned,  though  imperfect,  we  add 
the  following 


DESCRIPTION.    • 

Rostrum — edentulum  acuminatum  nigi'um,  longitu- 
dine  1^  unciae. 

Mandibula 
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Mandibuh'-^vipenor  leviter  arcuata,  inferior  rectai 
ad  basio  gibba. 

Lingua — ^Integra,  sagittata. — Palatum  dentkulatum. 

/n^-r^Knilomm  cimrBa.— Aures  lineares. 

Pettm. — Abdomen  alba.*--Ci^t  et  Cdlum  casta- 
nei  coloris. 

2X>rMm**-fij»co*n^prum.— ^^  supeme  n^ra,  in* 
feme  alba. 

Aloe — parvae,  Mperoe  nigrae,  infisme  albae.-^Rc' 
miges  duodecim  primores  nigrae :  Secundariae 
nigrae  apicibus  albis. 

Femora — seminuda. — Pedes  nigri  tndwdtjH  palmati. 
— ^Ungues  nigri. 

This  is  the  fowl  which  in  the  Filth  of  Forth  is  call- 
ed the  Marrot 


XIII. 

We  likewise  found  building  upon  the  Basse  the 

Pelicanus  carbo  Linn. 

Larus 
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Lanis  canus^  Linn. 
AlcsLtordOy  Lmn*. 
JjBcnjisfusouSj  linn. 
The  t\vo  last  of  which  were  not  seien  in  this  place 
by  Mn  Ray, 

lenquirsd  pwrticulaFly  after  the  Tortur  marhms 
iassaims^  Willou^by  Oroitbol.  p.  fi7*  or  tiie  sea 
Turtle  dove  of  the  Basse^  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ra]^. 
Though  he  did  not  see  it  himself,  be  speaks  of  it  as 
peculiar  to  this  idlAnd  ;  and  yet^be  teepers  of  it  in- 
formed U89  that  they  knew  no  bird  of  tlwt  name  that 
frequented  the  plaoe.  This,  and  the  Cottiwiak,  were 
tiie  otily  two  birds  mentioned  by  Mr^  R&yt^  which  we 
did  not  find  upon  it 

Besides  these  five  species  we  have  enumerated^ 
we  saw  but  one  other  bird  upon  this  iskoid,  but  for 
t^ch  indeed  it  b»  very  remeuicable,  that  is, 

V  XIV. 


«Tli6  Alca/omifaliiiin.  h  likewise  oalM  a  Marrpt  by  the 
fishers  io  the  Forth. 

f  Willoughbj^s  Ornithol.  p.  10. 
X  As  inhabitants  of  the  Basse. 
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XIV. 


Pelecanus  hassanus  linn,  or  Solan  Goose. — ^It 
may  fly  indeedi  at  times^  to  other  sea  coasts ;  but  I 
do  not  find  that  it  breeds  any  where  else,  at  least 
not  in  Europe.  Mr.  Willoughby  knew  of  no  other 
place  in  Britain  where  they  hatched,  besides  the 
Basse  r  but  I  am  informed  that  they  build  in  several 
of  the  Orkneys ;  and  it  is  certain'  that  they  are  veiy 
frequent  in  some  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  Wes- 
tern Isles.  They  bring  forth  their  young  also  -  upon 
the  Isle  of  Ailsa  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  but  in  no 
place  further  south  that  I  can  learn. 

They  come  to  the  Basse  in  the  month  of  March^ 
and  after  they  have  bred,  go  away  in  Sept^nber- 
Yet  generally  there  are  some  few  that  stay  ^IboMt  the 
island  the  whole  winter,  which  are  judged  to  be  the 
the  old  ones,  that  are  not  able  for  the  distant  flj^t 
undertaken  by  the  others. 

They  neither  come  nor  go  away  all  at  one  time. 
B^u-e  their  arrival  a  few  of  their  number  come  to  the 
Basse,  which  are  supposed  to  be  dispatched  as  scouts; 
and,  in  some  days  thereafter,  the  main  body  arrives 
in  several  successive  divisions. 

4  It 
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It  is  ccwnmonly  reported  of  this  bird,  that  it  can- 
not fly  out  of  sight  of  the  sea.  And  the  report  may 
be  thus  accounted  for :  The  keeper  of  the  Basse  in- 
formed us,  that  it  is  scarcely  practicable  for  them  to 
raise  themselves  off  plain  ground ;  which  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  must  be  the  case,  because  of  the  shortness 
and  particular  position  of  their  legs,  and  the  very  ex- 
traordinary length  of  their  wings.  They,  therefore, 
industriously  avoid  the  land  :  but  when  they  happen 
to  rest  on  it,  which  is  never  the  case  but  when  they 
are  forced  by  a  storm,  their  visible  inability  in  tak- 
ing wing  has  been  ascribed  by  the  vul^  to  their 
being  out  of  sight  of  their  native  element 

The  egg  of  the  Solan  goose  is  all  white,  of  a  rou^ 
surface,  of  a  long  shape,  and  remarkably  small  for 
the  size  of  the  bird,  being  scarce  larger  than  that  of 
a  duck.  The  male  and  female  hatch  and  go  a  fish- 
ing by  turns.  They  bring  to  the  nest  four  or  five 
herrings,  or  a  great  number  of  garvies  (sprats),  in 
their  gorget;  and  these  the  young  fowl  pulls  out 
with  his  bill,  as  with  a  pincer. 

They  lay  and  hatch  only  one  egg  in  the  season; 
w  hich,  it  is  currently  related,  they  hatch  with  their 
foot,  and  place  it  upon  one  end  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
if  a  person  overturn  it,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
make  it  stand  as  before.  This  Dr  Harvey  take^  notice 
of  in  his  description  of  the  Basse  above-mentioned.— 
"  Inter  avium  tam  diversa  genera,"  says  he,  "  quae 
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^^  ad  insulam  dictam  generandi  causa  advolant^  tarn- 
**  que  varios  nidoFum  modos,  in  quibus  ova  iucubant; 
*^  una  mibi  monstratur  avis,  quae  ovum  duntaxat  sin- 
"  gulare,  sive  unicum  parit,  idemque  super  cujusdam 
**  lapidis  acuti  iastigiuin  coUocat,  nullo  nido,  ant 
"  conquiska  stme  supposita,  idque  tarn  firmiter,  ut 
'*  mater  abire  et  redire  salvo  ovo  possit.  Hoc  aur 
*^  tem  si  quis  dimoveat,  nulla  arte  postea  stabflkn 
"  potest;  quin  inde  devolutum,  praeceps  in  mare 
"  mat"  p.  81. — Our  enquiry  into  these  particulars 
shewed  them  to  be  Ostbulous.  The  keeper  informed 
us,  that  they  do  not  stand  upon  their  egg,  as  is  com- 
monly reported,  but  sit  upon  it  with  their  breast, 
which  we  saw  indeed,  like  other  fowls,  but  one  of 
tiieir  fe^t  is  always  folded  under  them  upon  the  egg. 
Neither  is  it  poised  upon  its  end,  but  lies  upon  its 
sid^  and  they  turn  it  like  other  fowls. 

The  first  year,  the  Sokn  Geese  are  of  a  daric  co- 
lour, between  brown  and  grey,  but  grow  whiter  and 
whiter  every  year,  till  tiiey  turn  entirely  so,  except 
the  tips  of  their  wings  which  are  black.  None  are 
observed  by  the  climber  to  hatch,  but  such  as  are 
quite  white ;  from  which  he  supposes,  that  they  are 
five  or  six  years  old  before  they  breed. 

The  attachment  of  animals  to  particular  places, 
and  their  various  mirations,  is  a  firuitfiil  source  of 
QEiany  curious  observations.  Why  the  solan  goose  is 
an  inhabitant  of  no  other  part  of  Europe  except  the 
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northerly  coasts  of  Britain :  Why  it  fixes  its  habi- 
tation in  so  particular  a  manner  iipon  a  few  islands, 
while  it  avoids  all  others,  though  to  us  they  might 
seem  as  commodious :  Why  it  builds  in  no  island 
npcM)  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  except  the  Basse : 
Nor  in  any  upon  the  west,  from  the  Lizard,  to  the 
most  northerly  of  the  westam  isles,  except  Ailsa ; 
and  why  it  migrates  annually  from  north  to  south 
and  returns  :  These  are  well  known  and  interesting 
phaenomena  in  the  history  of  this  animal,  which  cer- 
tainly deserve  enquiry,  and  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  as  follows. 

This  bird  is  known  to  be  supported  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  two  species  of  fishes,  the  herring  and 
the  garvie ;  the  Clupea  harmgus  and  the  Clupea  sprat- 
tuSy  Linn.  Being  unadapted  by  its  structure  for  ali^t- 
ing  and  feeding  upon  the  shores,  it  subsists  by  the 
catching  of  fish  at  sea.  A  gregarious  fowl  of  so 
large  a  size,  could  not  in  this  way  be  maintained  in 
our  seas,  but  upon  those  fishes,  that  swim  in  shoals, 
and  in  great  numbers.  Such  are  the  two  species  I 
have  now  mentioned,  which'  are  also  exactly  calcu- 
lated for  food  to  this  bird,  in  respect  of  their  size, 
and  their  swimming  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  be  easily 
taken  up  upon  diving.  The  herring  and  the  garvie 
then,  being  the  proper,  if  not  sole  subsistence  of  this 
bird,  and  as  these  fishes  are  known  to  be  peculiarto 
the  British  seas,  and  especially  to  those  of  North 
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Biit^Dy  the  reason  is  finom  thence  evident,  why  tfie 
solan  goose  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  and 
of  no  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  attachment  of  this  bird  to^a  few  islands  in 
Scotland,  appears  to  be  owing  to  their  peculiar  shape 
and  structure.  All  islands  of  a  flat  shape,  or  whose 
surface  and  rocks  only  decline  to  the  sea,  would  be 
incommodious  for  its  habitation,  because  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  it  labours  under,  of  raising  itself  off 
the  land.  It  therefore  builds  only  upon  those  islands, 
whose  sides  are  steep,  from  whence  it  can  take  ite 
flight,  not  by  rising,  but  by  throwing  itself  down. 
Such,  precisely,  is  the  structure  of  the  Basse,  exposing 
every  where  to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  rock,  except 
on  one  side,  where  it  declines,  and  there,  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  island,  no  nests  of  the  solan  geese 
are  to  be  s^n,  being  all  placed  upon  the  shelves  and 
at  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  island, 
from  whence,  the  birds  easily  fling  themselves  into 
the  air.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  why  the  solan  goose 
is  peculiar  to  the  Basse,  upon  the  side  of  Britain,  be* 
cause  there  is  no  other  island  m  the  whole  extent  of 
its  east  coast  of  such  a  structure.  Such,  likewise,  is 
the  structure  of  Ailsa,  and  as  I  am  informed^  of  all 

the 

*  Mr  JacktOD  obserred  here,  that  the  true  pelican  or  pele^ 
canus  onocroialus.  Linn,  builds  upon  the  small  rugged  isle  of 
Kodouda  between  Montserat  and  Ne? is^  in  the  same  manner 
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the  northern  and  western  isles,  where  this  bird  fixes 
its  habitation*.  * 

The  solan  goose  migrates,  in  consequence  of  the 
migrations  of  the  two  species  of  fishes,  upon  which 
it  subsists,  and  observes  principally,  the  motions  of 
the  herrings.  For  about  two  months  after  it  comes 
to  tlie  Basse,  its  chief  subsistence  is  garvies,  but  in 
July,  when  it  has  hatched  its  young,  the  herrings 
usually  appear  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith,  where,  they 
for  the  most  part  continue,  till  about  the  end  of  Au^ 
gust  The  herrings  move  southnrards  about  the  time 
that  the  young  geese  are  ready  to  fly,  and  then  the 
whole  colony  follows  the  shool  to  Yarmouth>  where 
they  serve  as  a  sure  index  to  the  fishers.  In  likp 
manner,  and  about  the  same  timie,  the  solan  gees^ 
upon  Ailsa,  follow  the  herring*  which  go  dqwn  St 
George's  channel,  and  attend  them  sometiipes  as  far 
ias  the  Severn.  Late  in  Autumn,  the  shoals  upoi^ 
both  sides  of  the  island  return  northwards,  and  are 
attended  by  the  solan  geese  to  the  north  isles,  where, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  whole  species  resides  du* 
ring  wintei'. 


as  the  solan  geese  do  upoa  the  Basse,  which  it  exactly  re» 
sembles  in  its  structure.  That  the  pelican  is  precisely  of  the 
same  shape  and  form  with  the  solan  goose.  That  it  is,  like  it, 
unable  to  take  its  flight  off  land,  and  that  it  builds  no  where 
in  thtt  West  Indies,  but  upon  this,  and  other  unfreqacntcd 
islands,  where  the  rocks  are  quite  perpendicular. 
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SHELI,  MARLE. 


Shell  Marle  is  a  mineral,  little  known  to  na- 
turalists, and  hitherto  but  superficially  described.  It 
is  of  a  singular  kind,  and  exhibits  some  very  uncom- 
mon appearances,  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  ori- 
gin. Its  present  extensive  use  in  agriculture,  as  a 
manure,  renders  the  knowledge  of  it  necessary  and 
valuable.  For  tliese  reasons,  it  is  hoped,  that  an 
enquiry  into  its  Natural  History,  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  inquisitive. 

Shell 
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Shell  Marie,  is  a  mineral  earth,  of  different  co* 
lours ;  soft  and  friable,  acquiring  no  hardness  with 
any  degree  of  fire ;  lighter  than  all  other  fossils ;  al'' 
kaline,  and  easily  convertible  into  quick-lime ;  al' 
ways  lodged  in  the  earth  in  horizontal  strata,  and  fre^ 
quently  filled  with  the  shells  pf  fresh  water  testar 
ceous  animals. 

Some  ima^ne,  that  marie  is  naturally  but  of  one 
colour,  which  is  white,  and  that  all  its  other  colours, 
arise  from  adventitious  mixtures ;  this,  indeed,  is  the 
case  in  several  sorts ;  but  there  are  others,  in  which 
the  nicest  observer  cannot  discover  any  foreign  mat? 
ter,  firom  which  they  could  derive  their  colours. 
These  colours^  do  therefore,  originally  belong  to  such 
marles,  and  are  to  be  accoup|:ed  as  natural  as  the 
white. 

The  texture  of  pure  maries,  is  generally  much  the 
same.  They  are  always  friable,  though  some  indeed, 
are  more  brittle  than  others.  Marie  has  usually 
been  called  a  fat  eaith,  but  with  great  impropriety, 
By  moisture,  it  may  become  slimy  to  the  taste  and 
touch,  and  by  a  vulgar  mistake,  is  therefore  reckon- 
ed unctuous.  Some  sulphur  it  does  indeed  contain, 
but  that  renders  it  not  sensibly  unctuous.  Ip  this,  it 
resembles  a  white  argillaceous  esuth,  found  i\x  Itqly, 
from  which  a  factitious  sulphur  is  procured  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Some 
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Some  marie  is  so  extremely  light  as  to  swim^  when 
first  put  into  water.  This  is  always  the  case,  when 
it  is  pure.  Some  impure  kinds,  are  considerably 
heavier,  but  their  precise  specific  gravity,  we  have 
not  yet  determined.  The  lightest,  however,  is  always 
found  to  be  the  strongest  n^anure. 

The  alkaline  property  of  marie,  whereby  it  effer- 
vesces with  acids,  b  its  grand  characteristic.  Of  this 
property  every  species  of  shell  marie  is  possessed, 
and  no  fossUe  destitute  of  it,  ought  to  be  denomi- 
nated by  that  name.  In  consequence  of  thb  pro- 
perty, it  is  a  calcarious  earth,  and  convertible  into  a 
quick  lime,  by  a  smaller  degree  of  fire,  than  any 
other  body  yet  known. 

No  kind  of  shell  marie  has  ever  yet  been  found 
but  in  mosses  or  boggy  ground,  and  the  superficial 
soil  where  it  lies  is  always  moss.  It  is  sometimes 
indeed  found  in  bogs,  lying  next  the  surface,  some- 
times but  with  half  a  foot,  at  other  times  with  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  of  moss  above  it  But  in  every 
case  its  stratum  is  always  horizontal,  or  but  a  little 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  distincdy  separated  firom 
the  superjacent  moss. 

Marie  is  generally  more  or  less  fiiU  of  small  shells, 
but  is  sometimes  found,  without  the  least  vestige  of 
such  shells.  From  these,  it  receives  its  name  of 
shell  marie.     Though  the  shells  retain  their  figure, 

they 
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Hiej  are  so  rotten  and  brittle^  that  they  scarce  can 
bear  the  touch;  they  are  evideody  the  exuviae  of 
certaio  Sfnem  snails,  iohabttants  of  the  fresh  water, 
tp  be  found  alive  in  lochs^  bogs^  mosses,  and  the  Uke 
places,  wher^e  fresh  water  stagnates.  0£  these  there 
are  two  species,  which  are  more  frequenl  in  raarle, 
than  any  other,  and  both  are  figured  and  described 
by  Dr  Listier  in  his  Historia  Animalium  An^ae.  The 
oae  he  caUs,  Bucciaum  exiguum,.  trium  spiranim  a 
sintBtara  ia  dextram  coovdutarum.  Which  is  a  small 
turbinated  shdl,  of  a  very  thin  and  tender  substance, 
seUom  above  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  otbar, 
which  is  bivaivotis,  and  smaller  than  the  former,  he 
terms  Muscukis  exigmis,  pisi  nugnitudine,  rotundvs, 
subilavus,  ipsis  valvarum  oris  albUis.  There  is  a 
third  species  found  in  marie,,  but  less  frequent  than 
either  of  these,  it  is  a  small  nautUus,  and  described 
t^  the  game  author. 

As  shell  marie  is  iocapable  of  induration,  either 
by  heat  or  moiBture,  it  resistB  petrifisbction,  and  is  ne* 
▼er  found  in  a  lapideous,  but  always  in  an  earthy 
fonaci.  By  this,  it  is  bufficiently  distinguisbed  from 
stone  and  slate  marie. 

bVom  clay  marles,  it  is  also  distinguished,  by  its 
great  lightness  and  friability.  These  always  pos- 
sess a  much  greater  degree  of  weight  and  tenacity; 
and  though  some  of  them  resemble  it,  in  its  alkaline 
property,  yet  tlicy  all  harden  with  fire,   which  suffe- 
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ciently  shows  its  difference  from  that  genus  of  fos- 
sils. 

From  sandy  and  loaaay  ataries^  it  4s  d6a%^s- 
ktngiddhed  by  its  aUkfJine  quality,  of  wUch^oMy  ate 
never  possessed. 

But  these  is  no  fimsiley  for  which  matle  is  ^e  fre* 
quentfy  mistaken  ^  clay.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  the  distinction  betwixt  them,  as  eleapas  pai«- 
sible.  For  this  purpose,  their  weight  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  standard ;  but  in  tliis  dase  tve  nmj  be  de- 
ceived ;  for  %ome  kinds  of  clay  are  as  light  as  maHe. 
Clay  is  usually  more  coherent  than  maiie,  and  move 
ductile  when  moist ;  yet  neither  by  itiiese  iquzdities, 
are  they  always  clearly  distinguishable. 

It  is  c^n  delivered  as  a.  signal  prop^fly  d  marie 
to  dissolve  in  water,  but  with  great  inaocurady.  No 
earth  can  be  properly  said  to  dissol win  water;  :ajt 
leatt,  this  can  only  happen  in  a  remote  wuy,  that  is, 
by  the  intervention  of  some  other  solvend.  Whe« 
marie,  or  any  other  earth,  therefore,  crumbles  to  dust 
in  water,  it  may  be  said  to  fall,  but  not  to  dbaolve. 

To  say  that  marie  umversally  .falls  in  water,,  is  ,to 
form  a  genei-al  rule,  from  a  particular  instance ;  for 
though  it  holds  in  some  kinds,  it  is  false  in  shell 
*marle.  w. 

'fir*,  nji" 
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BXPERIHSKT8. 

A  piece  of  dry  white  marie,  being  put  into  a  ^as8 
of  water,  though  it  stood  for  eight  days,  it  did  not 
in  the  least  crumble,  but  continued  in  the  same  en^- 
tire  piece  during  the  whole  time ;  neither  did  it  shew 
any  signs  of  viscidity,  but  remained  friable ;  whereas 
pieces  of  dry  clay,  fell  immediately  into  a  slimy  pow^ 
der,  and  the  most  tenacious  sorts  grew  viscid. 

Corollary.  To  fall  in  water,  is  therefore  no  universal 
property  of  marie,  nor  is  it  to  be  used  as  a  criterion 
to  discover  it  Clay,  when  dry,  is  always  hard;  when 
wet,  viscid ;  but  in  both  states  marie  is  always  friable. 

Clay  indurates  with  fire,  and  even  sometimes  ac- 
quires a  stony  hardness ;  but  marie  acquires  no  hard- 
ness with  any  degree  of  fire.  Marie  always  effer- 
vesces with  vinegar,  but  clay  never,  and  turns  easily 
by  fire,  into  a  calx  vive,  which  happens  in  no  kind 
of  clay. 

The  other  properties  of  these  fossils,  though  change- 
able, may  be  of  use  to  distinguish  them ;  but  these 
three,  are  invariable,  and  make  a  more  certain  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  shell  marie,  we  have  observed  the  following 
kinds;  white  marie  with  shells^  white  marie  without 
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ifayellsy  grey  marie,  cow-shot  marie,  shdvy  marie,  peat 
marie,  and  clay  shell  marie. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  marie  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  first  is,  that  it  consists  whcXly 
of  the  substance  of  shells,  reduced  to  earth  by  po- 
trefiEiction;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  native  mineral 
earth. 

We  shall  give  no  preference  to  either  of  these  opi- 
nions, but  state  the  arguments  impartially  on  both 
sides  and  ledvei  others  to  judge.  The  arguments  in 
fiivour  of  the  first  opinion  are  as  follow. 

Upon  trial  of  a  great  variety  of  the  shells  of  the 
Cochleae  Fluviatiles,  or  fresh  water  snails,  when  m- 
habited  by  the  atiimals,  and  particularly  those  kinds 
that  abound  most  in  marie ;  they  were  all  found  to 
be  alkaline  with  vinegar. 

Corollary.  It  woold  appear,  therefore,  that  these 
shells  reduced  by  putrefaction,  would  form  an  alka* 
line  earth,  such  as  marie. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Marie  is  found  only  in  mosses  and  boggy  places^ 
tyhere  formerly  there  may  have  been  a  stagE^ation  of 
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-water,  the  fntund  hifaitatiop  of  these  testaceous  aoH 
mals. 

In  all  mosses^  the  stratum  of  marie  is  deepest  in 
^gne  middle,  and  grows  gradually  thimier  towards  the 
mdes. 

This  observation  tends  to  prove  marie  to  ha^e  ori^ 
ginated  from  the  shells  of  snails,  which  in  a  pool  of 
water,  would  be  spread  thickest  in  the  mid^Be,  Miiere 
the  water  was  deepest 

There  is  sometimes  a  stratdm  of  moss,  included 
in  a  stratum  of  marie.  Particularly,  in  one  place, 
"vriiene  the  marie  reached  the  surface,  it  was  afoot 
luid  sn  half  deep,  beneath  which  there  were  fourteen 
inches  of  pure  moss,  and  under  that  another  stratum 
^f  marie. 

Of  this  appearance  we  cannot  as  yet  presume  to 
'giv6  a  satisfactory  account  As  it  is  here  delivered, 
ive  can  aver  it  to  be  a  certain  ffect ;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject it  seems  to  be  the  Observatio  Crucfe. 

It  may  lead  us  to  think  that  the  stratum  of  marie 
could  be  formed  above  the  moss  in  no  other  way  than 
by  means  of  sheUs. 

On  this  supposition,  we  might  expect  to  reap  a 
growth  of  marie  from  a  plantation  of  these  animals. 
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We  may  now  state  the  arguments  on  the  otiier 
side. 


EXPERIMENT- 

When  marie  is  long  calcined,  it  gro^rs  black,  but 
the  shells  that  are  in  it,  though  likewise  calcined,  con- 
tinue white. 

Cor.  This  shows,  that  the  marie,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  these  shells,  are  of  a  very  different  nature. 


OBSEEVATIONS. 

Limestone,  marble,  chalk,  and  some  earthy  mine- 
rals, are  all  alkaline,  and  frequently  filled  with  shells ; 
yet  none  ever  imagined  that  they  had  any  such  ori- 
gin as  that  above  ascribed  to  marie. 

Beneath  four  feet  of  moss,  we  knew  once  a  bed  or 
giey  marie,  three  feet  thick,  and  foil  of  shells.  Un- 
der this,  there  was  a  stratum  of  clay  and  stones,  a 
foot  thick,  and  beneath  that,  two  feet  more  of  pure 
white  marie,  which  had  no  shells. 

It  is  a  frequent  case  to  fall  in  with  a  band  of  clay, 
in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  marie.  The  marie  above 
the  clay  is  full  of  shells,  but  none  aie  to  be  found  in 
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the  clay,  or  in  the  marie  under  it,  so  iar  as  I  have 
observed. 

This  is  a  presumption,  that  the  marie  under  the 
clay,  has  another  origin  than  shells,  and  is  a  native 
and  sui  generis  fossila 

Some  think,  that  vehere  these  shells  abouiid  in 
stagnating  waters,  they  are  a  sure  sign  of  marie ; 
but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  These  shells,  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance,  in  the  stagnating  waters  of  al- 
most every  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  places, 
Khere,  upon  repeated  trials,  no  marie  could  be 
found* 
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VII. 
PUBLIC  LECTURE 

ANNO    17&8. 

ONTHX 

rtlLITT    AND    PROGRESS    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY, 
AND  MANNER  OF  PHILOSOPHISING. 


!•  By  the  word  Nature,  if  we  mean  any  thing  at  all, 
must  be  understood,  ^'  that  system  of  laws,  establish-* 
"  ed  by  the  Creator,  for  the  preservation  and  go- 
"  vemment  of  the  material  world."  By  these,  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  directed.  The  bodies  which 
compose  that  frame,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated,  form  the  proper  subject  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

2.  There  is  indeed  an  important  class  of  bodies 
in  nature,  whose  constitution  and  internal  properties^ 
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belong  rather  to  general  physics  and  chymistry,  than 
to  natural  history.  These  are  air,  light,  heat,  phlo- 
giston, and  the  electric  and  magnetic*  fluids ;  but  the 
e  ects  of  thes^  powerful  agents,  are  often  the  pro- 
vince of  the  naturalist,  where  they  become  conspi* 
cuous  in  other  natural  bodies. 

3.  There  are  also  certain  cosmical  qualities,  which 
are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light ;  such  as  the  de- 
clination and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle ;  the 
daily  variation  of  both,  and  the  greater  extent  of  that 
variation,  in  summer  than  in  winter;  the  different  pow- 
er of  gravity  in  different  latitudes ;  the  attracti(m  of 
the  waters,  and  other  influences  of  the  moon ;  the 
peculiar  altitude  of  the  barometer,  and  of  the  tides, 
at  the  distance  of  a  quadrant  both  from  the  line  and 
the  pole.  These  are  general  qualities  of  the  globe, 
which  go  deep  in  this  sublunary  system,  and  whose 
causes  are  utterly  unknown ;  but  so  far  as  their  ef- 
fects are  discernible,  in  the  bodies  of  nature,  they 
become  the  subjects  of  natural  hbtory. 

4.  Among  the  most  ancient  philosophers,  Thales 
considered  water,  and  Anaximenes  air,  as  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  all  things.  Aristotie  either  disco- 
vered, or  brought  into  repute,  the  four  elements  of 
air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  The  elements  of  Paracel- 
sus, were  evidently  the  discovery  of  the  alembic ; 
water,  spirit,  salt,  sulphur,  and  earth.  These  prin- 
ciples still  continue  to  be  adopted  by  philosophers  as 
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the  etements  of  natural  bodies,  but  without  assum^ 
ing  them  as  absolutely  simple ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
now  know,  that  some  of  them  are  compounded  and 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  composition  of  otliers. 

5.  The  philosophy  of  the  elements  has  been  more 
nicely  scrutinised,  and  has  afforded  more  disco- 
veries, since  the  first  publication  of  Dr  Black's  ex- 
periments, than  in  all  preceeding  ages.  Our  ideas 
concerning  them,  have  of  course,  even  in  that  short 
period,  been  totally  altered.  What  were  formerly 
viewed  as  the  most  simple  bodies,  and  even  as  ele- 
ments, are  now  considered  as  substances  of  a  com- 
pound nature. — Phlogiston,  as  a  combination  of  air, 
and  fixed  fire :  all  acids,  as  a  combination  of  fire 
and  fixed  air :  even  water  itself,  has  been  generated, 
by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogisticated  airs.  These,  and  other  discoveries 
of  the  like  nature,  which  might  be  mentioned,  when 
once  discovered,  must  throw  great  light  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  bodies  and  their  history. 

6.  All  the  powers  of  man  have  been  employed, 
firom  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in  bringing  the  va- 
rious branches  of  human  knowledge  to  their  present 
perfection  :  but  natural  history  may  be  numbered  as 
one  of  the  most  modem  of  all  the  sciences.  There 
was  little  done  upon  this  subject  by  the  ancients ; 
and  except  some  rude  botany,  and  some  vague  dis- 
cussions m  zoology  and  other  branches,  scarce  any 
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thing  by  the  modems,  till  the  institutiDn  of  the 
Royal  Society  anno  1665,  which  may,  more  than 
any  other  asra,  be  accounted  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement as  a  science. 

It  has  at  all  times  been  chiefly  prosecuted  by  phy- 
sicians. The  very  word  physician  indeed,  properly 
means  a  naturalist ;  and  this  meaning  is  still  applied 
to  the  word  in  foreign  countries.  The  connection 
between  the  subjects  of  Natural  History  and  the  sje- 
veral  branches  of  medicine,  is  strong.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  natural  history  is  indispensably  necessaij 
to  every  person  who  practises  physic,  (many  useM 
practitioners  have  been  totally  unaquainted  with  it), 
but  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
form  an  ornamented  physician:  and  that,  at  all 
times,  the  greatest  physicians  have  been  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  knowledge  in  this  science. 

A  disposition  to  enquire  into  the  works  of  nature, 
is  generally  accompanied,  likewise,  with  a  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind  : — Hence,  an  attachment  to 
natural  history,  has  always  appeared  in  the  men 
who,  in  every  age,  have  been  tlie  most  eminent  in 
philosophy.  Among  the  Greeks,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates: — Among  the  Romans, 
Caesar,  Seneca,  Dioscorides,  PUny,  and  Galen: — 
Upon  the  restoration  of  letters  in  the  l6th  century. 
Cardan,  Fallopius,  and  Gesner  :  In  the  17th^ 
Gassendi,  Bacon,  and  Boyle:  in  the  18th,  Leibnitz; 
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Boerhaave,  Haller,  Linnaeus,  and  Bergman.  And 
of  those  yet  alive,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  phi- 
l(^ophic  genius,  and  their  proficiency  in  natural 
history^  a  more  numerous  list  may  be  given  than  at 
any  other  period 

7.  It  is  only  by  the  arrangements  of  natural  his- 
tory, that  the  aJmdtt  numberless  bodies  which  be- 
long 16  this  globe,  can  be  knonn  and  ascertained. 
Was  it  hot  for  the  labours  of  the  scientific  natu- 
ralisfe,  the  tliree  kingdoms  of  nature  would  be  to 
mankind,  but  a  scene  of  confusion — an  inextricable 
mass  of  individuals,  without  order  or  distinction — > 
a  mere  chaos .  of  nameless  and  undefined  beings. 
From  this  disagreeable  situation,  we  are  delivered 
by  the  powers  of  systematic  arrangement.  What- 
ever Animals,  Plants,  or  Fossils  are  presented  to  our 
view,  though  unknown  before,  we  can  now  discover 
with  certainty ;  we  can  tell  their  names  and  charac- 
ter, their  qitalities  and  uses,  and  whole  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  known.  Like  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
this  sort  of  discovery  is  not  only  agreeable  to  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  but  is  often  productive  of  tlie  greatest 
utility,  both  in  the  sciences  afid  in  the  arts  of  life. 

8.  Mainy  plants  have  first  been  made  known  to  us 
by  their  uses;  such  as  the  Quinquina,  Rhubarb, 
Ipecacuhana,  Scammony,  SarsapariUa»and  others. 
It  is  fifloAy  twenty-four  years  since  the  botanical  cha- 
racter of  tlie  Rheum  palmatum,  Linn,  was  discover- 
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ed*  Before  that  period,  several  spurious  plants 
were  imposed  on  the  world  as  the  true  Rhubarlx 
But  being  now  in  possession  of  the  botanical  charac- 
ter of  those  other  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  any  such  imposition  with  re- 
spect tp  them. 

Other  bodies,  after  being  discovered  and  long 
known,  have  been  found  possessed  ci  valuable  pro- 
perties :  such  as  the  Plover  samniferumy  Lirni.  the 
Loadstone,  Mcrcuiy,  Antimony  and  others/  A  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  bodies,  is  a  most  useful  pre- 
liminary to  the  discovery  of  their  virtues  and  effects. 
The  virtues  of  plants,  particularly,  are  in  part  disco 
verable  by  analogy*  If  two  plants  are  of  the  same 
genus,  and  stamped  with  the  same  natural  charac- 
ter, it  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  similar  quali- 
ties. The  Jamaica  Bark  was  lately  discovered  in 
this  way* 

When  the  productions  of  a  country  have  been 
scientifically  examined,  when  their  species  are  in- 
vestigated, and  the  natural  order  known  to  which 
they  belong,  opportunities  must  then  occur  to  the 
naturalist,  of  discovering  in  them  many  useful  pro- 
perties ;  and  that,  not  by  accident,  which  is  usually 
the  case,  but  upon  principles.  By  the  same  means 
also,  the  uses  discovered  in  the  productions  of  one 
country,  can  with  ease  and  certainty  be  conamuni- 
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cated  to  every  other  country,  where  they  happen  to 
be  produced. 

It  is  only  by  an  exact  natural  history,  that  we  can 
have  a  complete  idea  of  any  country  we  have  not 
seen.  Voyages  and  travels  are  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining, chiefly  as  natural  histories;  but  few  of 
those  books  have  ever  been  written  by  persons  qua- 
lified for  the  task.  In  Linnaeus  s  flora  Lapponica^ 
and  Gmdin  s  Flora  Sibirica,  the  world  for  the  first 
time  received  a  satisfactory  account  of  Lapland  and 
Siberia.  The  Travels  of  Hasselquist  in  iEgypt,  of 
Kalm  in  America,  of  Osbeck  in  China,  and,  of  Spar- 
mann  in  Afi-ica,  convey  more  substantial  information 
concerning  those  countries,  than  we  have  any  where 
else  obtained  The  first  philosophical  travels  were 
those  of  Mr  Ray,  about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
since  that  time,  by  the  progress  of  the  science,  we 
have,  in  the  works  of  Naturalists,  who  have  travelled, 
such  treasures  of  knowledge  concerning  the  diffe- 
rent regions  of  the  globe,  as  the  world  was  never  fa- 
voured with  before. 

9-  The  numerous  and  different  methods  of  ar- 
rangement in  natural  history  is  a  subject  of  frequent 
complamts ;  but  they  are  not  founded  upon  mature 
consideration.  Different  arrangements  are  not  only 
useful,  but  necessary ;  and  they  have  been  the  mecuis 
of  advancing  the  science  to  its  present  state. 
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Different  methods  in  botany  were  very  numerous, 
before  Linnaeus  appeared ;  but  without  their  aid,  he 
could  never  have  executed  his  system. — Even  the 
linnaean  system,  with  all  its  advantages,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  botany. — ^The 
very  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  though  highly 
plausible,  is  one  of  its  most  defective  parts. — ^The 
classification. founded  on  that  principle  is  extremely 
exceptionable  :  and  there  are  several  of  the  classes, 
particularly,  the  Syngenesia,  Monoecia,  Dioecia,  and 
Polygamia,  that  stand  much  in  need  of  a  new  and 
different  arrangement — ^The  great  excellency  of  the 
Linnaean  System  consists  in  two  points :  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Genera ;  and  the  definition  of  the 
Species. — It  is  only  by  means  of  these,  that  the 
Sexual  system  has  made  such  progress  in  the  world. 

I  may  take  notice  of  one  other  advantage  that  has 
arisen  from  it.  The  names  of  the  Lini'iaean  System 
are  now  become  the  general  language ;  a  sort  of 
universal  character  in  botany  :  and  the  system  itself 
is  universally  received  and  useful.  Whatever  may  be 
its  defects,  they  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  very  skil- 
fiil  and  superior  hand ;  nor  are  any  alterations  in  it 
to  be  wished  for  upon  slight  grounds. 

A  very  material  alteration  in  it  is  at  present  pro- 
jected by  his  successor  Thunberg,  a  person  highly 
qualified  for  the  task :  yet  it  is  doubtful,  if  what  he 
intends  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  botanical  world. 

He 
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He  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  four  classes,  Gyot 
andria,  Monoecia,  Dioecia,  and  Polygamia;  and 
the  insertion  of  these  classes,  as  likewise  of  die  Pal* 
mae,  into  the  other  classes,  according  to  tfaie  number 
of  their  stamina  and  pibtillL 

'I  I  * 
This  proposed  improvement  tends  to  render  the 
Sexual  system  still  more  artificial  than  it  is,  iand  to 
deprivie  it  of  several  natural  classes  and  orderly 
which  form  not  only  one  of  its  greatest  omaraents, 
but  which  must  always  afford  great  light,  and'  be  es* 
sentially  use&d  to  a  botanist — Was  ikm  genus  of  Sa^ 
lix,  for  ejmmplei  to  be  transferred,  as  he  proposes, 
to  the  Diandrious  class :  for  the  same  reason,  the 
Pentandrious^  Triandribus,  and  Monandrious  Salices, 
must  be  referred  to  other  classes ;  and  thus  the  most 
natural  genera  would  necessarily  be  torn  asunder. — 
Was  he,  or  any  such  able  botanist,  to  supply  us  with 
a  system,  strictly  and  entirely,  either  natural  or  arti- 
fickd,  he  would  render  indeed  a  most  essential  ser^ 
vice  to  the  science. — But  Linnaeus's  method  is  that 
mixed  system,  participating  of  both,  and  more  useful 
than  either;  in  which,  the  obvious  rules  of  art  arc 
generally  observed,  but  ane  made  to  give  way, 
wherever  &  clear  and '  natural  arrangement  ^comes 
in  competition. 

The  twenty-five  classes  at  present  in  the  Sexual 

system,  would  thus  be  reduced  to  twenty,  by  Dr 

Thunberg.     But  surely,  the  vast  numbers  of  plants 
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lately  discovered^  and  the  very  great  additions  still 
to  be  expected,  render  it  more  expedient  to  aug-' 
menty  if  possible,  than  to  diminish  the  number  of 
classes. 

The  Palmae,  particularty,  form  one  of  the  seven 
most  general  families  of  plants ;  they  are  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  as  a  separate  race ;  but  because 
they  have  a  fixed  number  of  stamina,  to  involve 
them  in  overgrown  classes  of  plants,  with  which  they 
have  no  other  connection,  is  contrary  to  all  the  ideas 
I  have  been  able  to  form  of  a  natural  arrangement. 
It  may  serve  to  perplex,  but  can  never  be  useful. 

Profiessor  Murray  at  Goettingen,  has  lately  given 
us  an  excellent  edition  of  Dnnaeus's  Systema  Fegeta- 
bilium.  Was  he  in  like  manner  to  publish  the  Lin- 
naean  Species,  with  all  his  own  observations,  and  the 
later  discoveries  of  others,  he  would  give  us  the  most 
valuable  work  in  botany  that  we  can  at  present  have 
in  view. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  Linnaeuss  method  ap' 
proaches  nearer  to  the  methods  of  his  predecessors,^ 
than  in  the  vegetable. — He  introduced,  however, 
many  important  improvements ;  and  left  his  system 
of  animals,  a  very  compleat  and  wonderful  work  for 
a  single  man  to  accomplish. — Many  considerable  al- 
terations have  since  been  proposed;  and  there  is 
still  certainly  gieat  room;  for  new  arrangements  in 

Zoology 
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Zoology,  especially  in  the  classes  of  Insecta  and 
Vermes. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  natural  history,  that  is.iK>w 
so  destitute  of  regular  system  as  Mineralogy :  this 
branch  havmg  been  neglected,  while  the  others  have 
been  greatly  improved.  And  it  is  likely,  that  many 
new  methods  must  appear,  before  the  science  arrive 
at  that  perfection  which  botany  and  zoology  have 
attained. 

10.  From  ignorance  and  false  ideas,  natural  his- 
tory was  for  a  long  time  viewed,  as  the  object  of  sar- 
casm and  wit;  from  the  days  of  Erasmus  down- 
wards to  Mr  Pope. — It  has  now,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, got  the  better  of  this ;  but  it  has  had,  and  has 
even  at  present,  other  obstacles  to  contend  with. — 
These,  however,  having  no  better  foundation  than 
the  former,  must  like  it  give  way,  as  light  and  know-' 
ledge  spread  among  mankind. 

It  is  become   fashionable,    especially   with   the 
French,  to  decry  the  elementary  parts  of  natural 
history ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  to  be-' 
come  a  master  in  that,  or  any  other  science,  without 
studying  or  understanding  its  elements.  "    . 

Like  other  sciences,  natural  niatory  has  its  rudi- 
ments ;  certain  fixed  prmciples  and  rules,  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  of  the  structure. — Its  objects  are  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  numerous. — The  partknilars  to  be  observed 
in  the  history  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  waters,  and 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  species  wliich  exist  in  the  mi- 
neral, vegetable,  and  atiiniai  kingdoms;  form  the 
whole  frame  of  natore. — But  is  this' frame  to  be 
understood,  while  we  are  ignorant  tif  the  parts  of 
whioh  it  IB  composed  ?-— ^No  :  ^n  the  contrary,  if  we 
would  attain  a  general  and  useful  knowledge  in  this 
study,  it  must  be  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  parti- 
culars. 

.  It  is  frequent,  eveH  with  some  who  pretend  to  be 
naturalists,  to  vilify  the  fundamental  parts  of  natural 
history — ^who  view  the  particular  species  arid  bodies 
in  nature ;  their  systematic  arrai^ment ;  their  cor- 
rect denomination ;  and  the  description  bf  their  parts 
and  properties ;  as  a  stndy  too  minute,  frivolous^  and 
beneath  their  notice ; — ^Whose  large  "views  are  only 
directed  to  what  they  call  the  volume  of  nature,  and 
the  great  lines  in  natural  history. — But  I  know  of  no 
great  lines  in  natural  history  that  are  not  composed 
of  small  ones :  nor  have  I  ever  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire any  man  s  knowledge  concerning  a  great  line, 
that  was  ignorant  of  its  component  parts. 

As' for  their  volume  of  nature — ^like  other  vo- 
lumes, it  consists  of  pages;  and  those  pages,  of 
lines,  words,  and  letters. — ^But  without  an  acquain- 
tance with  these,  we  have  no  more  right  to  pretend 
to  understand  this  boasted  volume,  than  we  would 
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liave  to  understand  a  book,  whose  letters^  words^ 
lines,  and  pages,  we  have  never  perused. 

It' is  true  indeed,  that,  though  ignorant  of  these^ 
a  man  may  contrive  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
size  and  form  of  the  volume,  and  the  manner  of  its 
binding. — ^And  with  regard  to  many  of  the  recent 
writers  on  Natural  History,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this 
is  all  the  knowledge  they  discover  in  the  volume 
of  nature. 

Opportunity,  time,  inclination,  and  genius,  are  alF 
of  them  in  some  degree  required  to  make  a  progress 
in  any  science.  For  want  of  one  or  other  of  these> 
many,  who  of  late  have  set  themselves  forward,  as 
writers  in  natural  history,  are  evidently  i^orant  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  the  study  in  which  they  write ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  though  not  more  indeed  than 
what  is  to  be  expected,  that  it  is  only  among  such 
writers,  that  we  find  the  elements  of  natural  history 
decried.  So  apt  are  mankind  to  depreciate  the  know- 
ledge they  do  not,  and  still  more,  the  knowledge  they 
ought  to  possess ! 

f 
11.  Notwithstanding  the' advancement  of  natural 

history,  its  progress  has  been  by  no  means  so  great, 

as  might  have  been  expected,   from  the  numerous 

writers  on  the  subject.     But  it  must  be  noticed,  that 

the  labours  of  many,  even  of  the  most  voluminous, 

have  turned  out  but  to  little  account.     Such  are  the 

speculatists, 
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speculotists,  who  descant  on  the  g^eral  topics  of 
the  study,  and  the  discoveries  of  odiers,  withcmtcon- 
tributing  even  a  mite  to  the  stock  of  real  knowledge, 
who  retail  what  has  been  twenty  times  retailed  be- 
fore, the  trite  and  superficial  parts  ci  the  scirace, 
and  that  often  in  unmeaning  rant,  the  mere  verbage 
of  natural  history. 

But  though  it  may  be  regretted^  that  so  much  la- 
bour should  be  in  a  manner  lost ;  yet  in  such  specu- 
lations, there  may  still  be  one  degree  of  use,  in  amu- 
sing for  a  moment  superficial  readers,  and  in  disse- 
minating some  ideas  of  natural  history,  among  the 
less  informed  part  of  the  world. 

12.  The  progress  of  natural  history  has  also  been 
much  obstructed,  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  of 
theory,  which  has  overloaded  the  study  with  much 
useless' matter,  and  many  useless  books.  I  mean 
not  by  this  to  depreciate  just  and  rational  theory, 
which  is  indeed,  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  philosophy; 
but  only  to  intimate^  that  it  is  a  philosophical  instru- 
ment, which  requires  to  be  wielded  by  a  skillful  and 
experienced  hand ;  without  which,  it  betrays  into  er- 
ror, and  leads  to  endless  and  firivolous  discussions. 

Nature  consults  no  philosophers.  They  too  sel- 
dom indeed  consult  her ;  but  proceeding  in  her  own 
M'ay,  she  frequently  disappoints  their  most  laboured 
theories. 
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It  otten  happens  that  a  man  conceives  some  gene- 
ral fanciful  idea  in  natural  history  or  in  medicine ; 
he  then  goes  in  quest  of  facts  and  circumstances  to 
support  it,  and  probably  offers  this  idol  to  the  world, 
by  the  name  of  his  Theory,  or  his  System.  In  this 
train,  he  gets  immediately  under  the  power  of  preju- 
dice. •  He  is  soon  disqualified  to  be  an  impartial 
judge,  either  of  observation  or  experiment.  He  sees 
every  thing  through  a  delusive  medium,  and  labours 
under  a  warped  imagination.  The  slightest  surmises 
that  make  for  him  are  dignified  as  facts,  and  the 
strongest  facts,  if  they  militate  agamst  him,  are  de- 
gi'aded  as  surmises.  Thus,  a  castle  in  the  air  is  first 
formed,  and  then  search  is  made  for  A  foundation  to 
support  it.  Such  sort  of  procedure  is  the  bane  of 
philosophy.  The  true*  method  of  philosophical  en- 
quiry is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

The  real  philosopher,  first  emploj^s  himself,  in 
examining  accurately,  the  phaenomena  and  operations 
of  nature  and  of  art ;  carefully  marks  their  effects; 
traces  the  principles  to  which  they  lead,  and  by  this 
sure,  but  arduous  ascent,  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  from  whence  they  flow.  He  never  rea- 
sons, but  from  what  is  known.  Before  he  attempts 
to  generalise  his  ideas,  he  stores  his  mind,  with  the 
observations  and  experiments,  with  all  the  well- 
grounded  facts  and  circumstances,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  is  the  object  of  his  study.  With  this  stock 
of  solid  and  useful  knowledge,  he  will  then  be  pre- 
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pared)  from  an  extensive  range  of  particular  truths, 
to  form  those  of  a  general  nature.  In  philosophy 
and  medicine^  this  I  apprehend,  should  be  the  chief 
work  of  early  life,  and  the  great  object  of  students 
at  a  University. 

In  every  rational  theory,  few  postulata  ought  to 
be  required,  and  none  but  such  as  are  at  least  high- 
ly probable,  and  perfectly  analogous  to  the  general 
and  known  order  of  nature.  It  should  involve  no 
contradiction ;  should  possess  congruity  in  its  several 
parts,  and  be  able,  not  only  to  solve  the  phaenome- 
na,  but  to  resist  all  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  it.  Such,  in  every  point,  is  Sir  Isaac  New' 
ton  s  theory  of  gravitation. 

But  alas !  how  few  other  theories  have  been  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  these  plain  and  reasonable  de- 
mands 1  by  being  materially  defective,  in  one  or 
other  of  these  prerequisites,  they  have  aUnost  all 
perished ;  from  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  down  to 
the  system  of  Animal  Magnetism.  The  ruin  of  the 
greater  part,  has  generally  been  owing  to  the  assump- 
tion of  inadmissible  postulata ;  this  has  been  the  sad 
iate  of  all  the  theories  of  the  eartli ;  and  such  is 
likely  soon  to  be  the  fate  of  the  celebrated  theory  of 
generation  given  by  the  Count  de  Buffon ;  which,  it 
is  to  be  wished,  its  ingenious  and  elegant  inventor 
may  long  survive. 
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We  are  not  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  to  ex- 
pect certainty  in  philosophy.  We  must  often  put 
up  with  an  inferior  degree  of  proof,  and  be  content- 
ed with  a  probable  conclusion.  Even  the  difficulties 
and  conjectures  of  wise'  and  experienced  men  in 
philosophy,  are  valuable.  Much  more  has  been . 
learnt,  from  the  doubts  and  queries  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, than  from  the  decisions  and  assertions  of  other 
philosophers. 

A  probable  opinion,  delivered  merely  as  probable, 
or  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  be  decided  by  future 
experiment,  is  pleasant  to  the  philosopher  and  bene- 
ficial to  philosophy ;  but  this  is  quite  different,  from 
attempting  to  arrive  at  certainty,  by  a  group  of  un- 
certain and  wretched'  speculations, 

A  single  theoretical  point,  by  a  detail  of  facts  to 
support  it,  properly  connected,  and  by  fair  conclu- 
sions drawn,  may  be  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
But  a  complicated  theory  is  seldom  capable,  even  of 
probable  proof  Where  every  speculative  step,  rests 
but  upon  one  of  the  same  kind,  the  result  must  be  a 
cob-web  structure,  that  can  never  be  depended  on, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  durable, 

13.  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  oflTer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  experiment  and  observation. 

Y  2  The 
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The  limits  between  these,  cannot  every  where  be 
exactly  defined,  as  they  are  often  blended,  and  run 
the  one  into  the  other. 

In  general,  by  means  of  experiments,  operations 
and  phaenomena  are  exhibited  by  art,  w  hich  seldom 
or  never  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  New 
powers  and  properties  of  bodies,  become  thereby  dis- 
closed, and  their  causes  discovered. 

The  discovery  of  truth  by  experiments,  is  the  great 
merit  of  the  modems  ;  for  it  has  not  yet  subsisted 
full  two  hundred  years.  During  that  period,  how- 
ever, it  has  wonderfully  increased  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  from  the  same  fruitful  source,  a  si- 
milar increase  is  to  be  expected,  from  age  to  age. 
By  means  of  experiments,  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
optics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  the  various  arts, 
have  arrived  at  their  present  state  of  improvement. 
Natural  history  and  medicine,  have  also  participat- 
ed of  the  beneficial  effects.  But  though  in  both 
miich  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  experiment, 
yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  these  sciences,  there 
is  more  room  for  improvement  and  discovery,  by 
means  of  observation,  than  in  the  above  branches  of 
general  physics. 

By  means  of  observations,  the  properties  of  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  the  phaenomena  and  operations  of 

nature 
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tiature  are  remarked  and  recorded ;  which,   by  in- 
duction, lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  caus6s. 

The  faculty  of  observation,  like  that  faculty  stiled 
common  sense,  is  by  no  means  so  common,  as  is  ge- 
nerally imagined ;  it  is  indeed  to  every  man,  ttie 
gift  of  nature ;  but  it  is  given  in  very  different  de- 
grees. The  man  of  sense,  is  scarce  more  distinguish- 
ed from  the  ideot ;  than  one  man  is  from  another, 
by  the  superiority  of  this  faculty.  In  some,  it  is  so 
weak  and  languid,  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  eyes,  yet  see  not ;  in  others,  so  strong  and  vi- 
gorous, as  almost  to  resemble  intuition.  By  atten- 
tion and  practice,  however,  this,  like  our  other  in- 
tellectual powers,  is  unquestionably  capable  of  being 
much  strengthened  and  greatly  improved. 

This  faculty  of  observation,  is  not  to  be  viewed 
merely  as  a  simple  power  of  the  mind ;  but  as  a 
combination  of  intellectual  talents.  An  assiduous 
attention,  a  facility  of  perception,  an  acuteness  of 
discernment,  and  a  high  degree  of  inventive  genius 
and  sagacity,  are  all  required  to  render  this  faculty 
coinpleat. 

It  is  by  a  superiority  in  this  faculty,  more  than  by 
any  thing  else,  that  one  man  becomes  su jjerior  to  ano- 
ther, either  as  a  naturalist  or  a  physician.  The  fa- 
ther of  physic,  Hippocrates,  seems  to  have  possessed 
it  in  a  higher  degree,    than  any  other  anions  the 
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ancients.  I  have  learnt  concerning  Sydenham,  Boer^ 
faaave,  and  old  Dr  Clerk  of  this  city,  each  the  first 
Physician  of  his  country,  that  in  almost  every  case, 
they  saw  things  which  ordinary  practitioners  did  not 
see,  and  that  all  who  were  omversant  with  them,  as- 
cribed their  eminence  to  their  superiority  as  obser- 
vers. 

The  comparative  merit  of  the  numerous  writers  in 
natural  history,  may  be  fairiy  estimated,  according 
to  their  talent  for  observation.  This  was  the  pecu- 
liar excellency,  or  as  we  may  say,  the  Jbrte  of  the 
celebrated  Swede.  In  those  bodies,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  examined  and  described  by  his  predeces- 
sors, he  saw  properties  and  characters  totally  unob- 
served by  them,  which  enabled  him  to  give  a  form, 
entirely  new,  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  system. 

14.  Observation  has  sometimes  even  its  advan- 
tages over  experiment 

The  opportunity  of  executing  arduous  experin^ents 
is  the  priviledge  of  few,  but  the  occasions  for  making 
useful  ot)servations  must  occur  to  every  person.  Much 
time  and  labour,  many  conveniencies  and  great  ex- 
pence,  are  often  requisite  in  performing  experiments. 
But  little  of  these  are  necessary,  for  making  even 
the  most  important  observations ;  they  require  only 
proper  opportunities,  and  the  talent  to  turn  these 
oppoi[tunities  to  the  best  account. 

Experiments 
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f^cperiments  are  often  equivocal  and  delusive, 
owing  generally  to  interfering  circumstances  that  es- 
cape unobserved.  Hence  their  repetition  by  the 
same,  or  rather  by  a  different  hand,  becomes  often 
tieceseary,  before  they  can  merit  complete  confidence. 
Even  in  (Conducting  experiments  and  marking  their 
phenomena,  it  is  by  attentive  and  accurate  obser* 
vation  that  their  whole  merit  comes  to  be  explored. 

The  vtilidity  of  experiments  can  seldom  be  fairly 
opposed)  except  in  consequence  of  their  repetition. 
But  how  few  have  the  leisure  or  inclination  to  repeat 
the  experiments  of  others !  Whereas,  to  bring  an 
observation  to  the  test,  generally  requires  little  ex- 
pence  either  of  time  or  trouble-  If  it  is  fallacious, 
it  is  more  easily  detected  than  experiment ;  and  if 
otherwise,  its  truth  comes  to  be  more  expeditiously 
and  universally  confirmed. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  an  observation  con- 
tains the  result  of  an  experiment  a  thousand  times 
repeated.  Observations  of  this  kind  fi^quently  oc- 
cur in  the  operations  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
These  operations  are  in  truth  so  many  experiments : 
by  their  frequent  repetition,  they  convey  the  most 
solid  and  authentic  knowledge ;  and  their  evidence 
must  preponderate  against  any  single  or  temporary 
experiment 
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To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  art  of 
Gardening. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  vegetable 
physiology,  whether  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of 
plants  turns  constantly  to  the  sun,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  his  Hght  or  of  his  heat  ?  Experiments, 
and  seemingly  accurate  too^  have  been  made  ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  but  the  action  of  heat  on  the  supe- 
rior, and  of  moisture  on  the  inferior  surfitce  of  leaves, 
that  gives  them  this  general  direction  * 

Instead  of  going  about  to  make  experiments,  in 
order  to  confirm  or  invalidate  this  position,  we  find 
it  overthrown,  and  all  the  experiments  on  which  it  is 
founded,  by  a  single  observation. 

In  all  those  hot  houses  where  the  flues  run  upon 
the  north  wall,  we  have  the  light  acting  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  plants,  and  the  heat  and  dry  air 
upon  the  north  :  Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
tlie  upper  side  of  all  the  leaves  in  the  house  is  di- 
rected to  the  light ;  and  the  under  side,  to  the  heat 
and  the  driest  air. 

This  observation  is  decisive  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion : — it  is  superior  to  all  contradictory  experiments 

upon 
*  Bonnet  sur  PUsage  des  Fcuilles,  p.  142» 
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upon  the  subject : — it  is  itself  an  ejcperimentum  cm- 
CIS,  performed  upon  a  large  scale,  and  repeated  from 
year  to  year,  in  hundreds  of  different  places,  and  in 
houses  containing  hundreds  of  different  plants. 

To  the  remarks  now  made  on  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  committed  in  philosophical  pursuits,  I 
must  add,  that  the  illustrious  Verulam,  that  great 
restorer,  I  may  say,  that  father  of  philosophy,  plan- 
ned a  very  different  course  from  what  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  modern  philosophers.  He  consider- 
ed sound  observation,  accurate  experiment,  and  un- 
deniable induction,  as  the  three  great  pillars  of  all 
natural  knowledge.  The  spirit  of  that  great  leader 
in  science,  was  indeed  caught,  by  Boyle  and  New- 
ton, and  since,  by  Hales  and  Franklin,  in  general 
physics ;  in  natural  history  and  chemistry,  by  Ray, 
Hook,  Grew,  Linnaeus,  Marggraf,  and  Bergman; 
in  medicine,  by  Harvey,  Sydenham,  and  Haller ; 
and  it  is  only  by  treading  in  the  paths  of  these  great 
men,  that  philosophy  and  medicine  are  still  frirther 
to  be  advanced. 
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SIR  ANDREW  BALFOUR. 


(DELirERED  AS  AN    IN^'RODUCTORY   LECttnELB   TO  A   COtlitSB 
OF   NATURAL  HiSTORV.) 


Sir  Andrew  Balfour  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Michael  Balfour  *  of  Denmiln  in  Fife^hire,  and  was 

bom 


*  The  surname  of  the  familj  of  Balfour  was  probably  de* 
riTcd  from  the  ancient  castle  of  Balfore,  upon  the  river  of 
Ore  in  Fife.  From  this  family  sprang  sereral  bnmches^ 
which^  at  different  periods,  afforded  many  considerable  men, 
both  in  arms  and  letters. 

The  head  of  one  of  these  branches,  Balfour  of  Balgarvy, 
who  was  employed  upon  several  embassies  by  James  VI., 
was  created  a  Peer  by  that  monarch,  anno  1607,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Burleigh. 
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hotn  at  that  place,  on  the  18th  of  January  1630  -f. 
His  education  at  school  b^ing  finished,  he  studied 

phi- 


In  the  reign  of  James  the  tl.  of  Scdtland,  James  Balfour, 
a  younger  son  of  Balfour  of  Balgarrj,  acquired  the  estate  of 
Denmiln,  in  the  western  part  of  Fife,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  sorereign,  this  gentleman  fell  in  the 
action  at  Roxburgh  Castle  ;  and  his  son  John,  \ias  slain  with 
James  the  lY.  at  Flowden  Field.  He  agdin  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Patrick,  and  afterwards  by  his  grandson  Alexan- 
der, who  was  father  to  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmiln, 
Bart.,  who  lired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  I. 

This  Sir  Michael,  had  fire  sons  and  nine  daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  was  Sir  James  Balfour,  Bart.,  of  Kinnaird, 
Lyon  King  at  arms  *. 

His  second,  Alexander,  was  a  clergyman,  remarkable  for 
many  excellent  qualifications. 

The  third,  Michael,  was  Laird  of  Randerston. 

The  fourth,  was  Sir  David  Balfour  of  Foret,  Bart.,  Lord 
of  Session  and  of  Justiciary. 

The  fifth  and  youngest,  Andrew,  was  the  gentleman,  whose 
history  makes  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Sir  Michael,  the  father  of  the  abore  family,  lired  te  see  his 
progeny  amount  to  three  hundred  ;  and  his  youngest  son.  Sir 
Andrew,  informed  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  that  he  had  seen  sjx 
hundred  persons  sprung  from  his  father. 

-f  Memoria  Balfouriana,  p.  47. 

•  This  Sir  James  Balfour,  prosecuted  widi  great  ardour,  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Scotland ;  upon  which  subjects,  there  are  many  of  his  manu- 
scripts still  preserved  in  the  Advocates  Library.  lie  was  created  a  Baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Charles  the  U  anno  1633.  Previous  Co  the  institution  of 
this  order,  in  the  year  1621,  there  were  no  hereditary  knights  in  Scotland. 
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philosophy  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  During 
this  period,  his  education  was  conducted  by  his  bro- 
ther, Sir  Jfunes,  who  was  no  less  than  thirty  years 
older  than  himself,  and  an  accomplished  scholar:);. 
Here,  his  early  attatchment  to  botany  appeared, 
which  first  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  practice  of 
physic  ||. 

On  his  removal  fi-om  the  university,  he  went  to 
London,  about  the  year  1650,  where  he  was  con- 
versant with  the  celebrated  Harvey,  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme,  Dr  Glisson,  Dr  Charleton,  and  Sir  John 
Wedderbum,  physician  to  the  king,  who  chiefly  di- 
rected his  medical  studies  ^.  . 

Upon  going  to  Fmnce,  the  year  after  f,  he  went 
first  to  Blois,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
time.  His  inducement  to  visit  that  place,  was  the 
botanic  garden  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  was 
then  the  first  in  Europe,  and  kept  by  the  celebrated 
Morison.  Here  he  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  that  great  botanist,  which  continued  unim- 
paired while  tliey  lived. 

From 

J  Balfour's  Letters,  Praef.  p.  3. 
H  Mem.  Balf.  p.  48. 
f  Ibid.  pp.  49,  50.  • 

+  He  went  first  abroad  anno  1657,  and  did  not  again  re* 
turn  to  Scotland  till  1665.     Mem.  p.  94. 
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From  thence  he  tvent  to  Paris,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  bis  fixed  residence ;  and  where,  with  great 
ardour  he  pursued  his  education  as  a  physician. 
The  lectures  and  conversation  of  Riolanus,  Moreau, 
Guenotius,  De  I9.  Chambie,  and  Patin,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  public  hospitals,  the  opportunities  of  pri- 
vate dissection,  and  his  studies  in  the  botanic  gar- 
den, qualified  him  to  appear,  as  afterwards  he  al- 
ways did,  with  dignity  in  his  profession. 

After  this,  he  travelled  through  the  whole  of 
France,  in  company  with  an  English  knight  of  the 
name  of  Watkinson-Pelior,  with  'whom  he  came  to 
England,  and  remained  for  some  time  at  that  gentle- 
man's seat  in  Yorkshire.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  maintained  a  public  disputation  in  the  university 
of  Caen,  "  De  Venae  Sectione  in  Dysenteria", 
^vhen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Batchelor  in  Medi- 
cine, and  afterwards  that  of  Doctor,  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, on  the  SOth  of  September  I66I,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  aiter  eleven  years 
spent  in  the  study  of  Hiedicine  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages. 

Soon  after  this,  coming  over  to  London,  he  was 
introduced  to  Charles  the  second;  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  as  the  most  proper  person  to  tra- 
vel abroad  as  governor  to  the  young  earl  of  Roches- 
ter. After  four  years  absence,  he  returned  with  hira 
from  Italy,  in  the  year  I667.  During  this  tour,  he 
1  endea- 
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endeavoured,  ^nd  ajt  the  time,  not  wit^ut  an  Q.pr 
pearaoce  of  success,  to  recal  that  abandoned  young 
nobleman  to  the  pa4:ha  of  virtue,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  the  love  of  learning  and  of  study.  Rochester 
himself  often  acknowledged,  and  to  fiishop  Burnet 
m  particular,  only  three  days  before  his  death,  how 
much  he  was  bound  to  love  and  honour  Dr  Balfour, 
to  whom,  next  to  his  parents,  he  thought  he  owed 
more  than  to  all  the  world*. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  and  from  his 
own  letters,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  studious  ob- 
server of  the  antiquities,  laws,  customs,  and  man- 
ners, of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
Their  manufactures  he  carefully  examined,  of  which 
he  has  given  an  example  in  his  description  of  the 
salt-works  of  Brouage.  He  made  it  his  business  to 
visit  their  laboratories  and  shops,  and  to  be  well  in- 
formed concerning  their  drugs  and  manner  of  prac- 
tice. As  a  naturalist,  he  examined  their  gardens 
and  cabinets,  traversed  the  woods  and  mountains; 
nor  suffered  any  extraordinary  productions  or  phae- 
nomena,  within  his  reach,  to  pass  unnoticed.  His 
residence  he  always  prolonged  in  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing. An  intercourse  with  the  men  most  celebrated 
in  letters,  was  one  of  his  principal  objects;  and  their 
correspondence  he  enjoyed  and  cultivated  afterwards 

in 

*  Bishop  Barnet'8  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  p.  3. 
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in  his  own  country.  Being  previous  to  Mr  Ray,  he 
appears,  in  fine,  to  have  set  the  first  example  of  a 
literary  suid  scientific  traveller  in  modem  times. 

We  are  informed  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  that  in 
his  Itinerary,  which  probably  does  not  now  exist, 
were  engrossed  the  most  instructive  observations  upon 
Vesuvius,  the  Campi  Phlegraei,  the  Monte  Nuovo, 
and  their  productions;  as  also  upon  the  Italian 
Baths,  the  Bononian  Phosphorus,  and  on  his  travels 
in  the  Alps  *. 

At  Naples,  he  executed  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
periments that  had  then  been  made,  upon  the  Grot- 
to del  Cane.  With  great  sagacity,  he  drew  from 
them  a  conclusion,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Priesdey, 
"  That  the  vapour  of  that  famous  grotto,  is  the 
same  aerial  fluid  with  what  prevails  in  the  coal 
mines  of  this  country,  by  the  name  of  the  Choke 
Dantpr 

Having  spent  fifteen  years  in  travels  of  this  kind, 
he  returned  home  at  last,  loaded,  as  it  were,  with 
the  spoils  of  foreign  nations. 


He 


♦  Mem.  Balf.  pp^9,  60,  61.     See  also,  a  curious  fact  re* 
gardhig  the  Bononian  stone,  in  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  211. 
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H^  brought  with  him  the  best  library^  especially 
in  medicine  and  natural  history,  that  had  till  then 
appeared  in  Scotland;  and  not  only  these,  but  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
were  written ;  likewise  many  unpiiblished  MSS.  of 
learned  men:  A  series  of  antiqi  e  medals,  modem 
medallions,  and  pictures  and  busts,  to  form  thepain- 
ter  and  the  architect :  The  remarkable  arms,  vest- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  foreign  countries :  Nume- 
rous mathematical,  philosophical,  and  chirurgical  in- 
struments, which  he  not  only  possessed  but  used; 
with  operations  in  surgery,  till  then  unknown  in  this 
country :  A  compleat  cabinet,  with  all  the  simples 
of  the  materia  medica,  and  new  compositions  in 
pharmacy;  and  large  collections  of  the  Fossils, 
Plants,  and  Animals,  not  only  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries he  traversed,  but  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world  *. 

These  treasures  of  learning,  imported  into  a  country 
M^here  the  like  had  not  been  formerly  seen,  uiade  a 
considerable  figure,  and  drew  the  e^cs  ol'  all  who 
had  any  taste  for  letters.  But  they  were  not  so 
much  designed  for  show,  by  the  proprietor,  as  for 

use. 

*  Mem.  Balf,  pp.  63 — 67.  The  whole  plants  preserved  in 
bU  travels,  boand  in  several  volumes,  were  in  his  musenm  af. 
ter  it  was  placed  in  the  College  of  £dinburgli.  Mem.  p.  53» 
But  this  collection,  which  would  now  be  ol'  great  value,  has 
•1qc€  disappeared. 
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use.  It  was  not  a  mere  rage  for  coUeeting,  diaC  put 
him  to  so  much  labour  and  experice.  Tb^e  va- 
hiable  materials  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  and 
natural  history,  he  dedicated  through  his  whole  life^ 
as  he  did  at  last,  to  the  service  of  the  puUic. 

When  he  returned  to  Scotianrf,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  the  city  of  St  Ajidrews,  wh^re  he  prac- 
tised as  a  physician.  Here  he  employed  his  leisure 
'  hours  in  the  studies  of  anatomy  and  natural  history. 
Here  he  first  introduced  into  Scotland  tfie  dissection 
of  the  human  ^)ody ;  and  may  thereby  be  consider- 
ed, as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  any  honour,  that 
this  country  may  have  since  acquired  m  medicine. — 
In  the  course  of  his  dissections,  he  found  a  foetus  of 
four  months,  lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  which 
was  for  many  years  afterwards  preserved  in  his  mu- 
seum*. 

He  collected  and  investigated  the  mdigenous  plants 
of  the  country. — He  discovered  the  Ligusticum  sco- 
ticumy  Linn,  then  unknown  to  botanists. — He  first 
made  known  the  Pulmonaria  maritima^  Linn,  and 
the  Rubus  chafnaemoruSy  Linn,  as  indigenous  plants. 
— And  the  Arenaria  peploideSy  Linn,  he  found,  firom 
much  experience,  to  be  of  great  power^  in  some 
cases  of  dyaentery. 

He 

*  Mem.  Balf.  p.  63. 
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He  took  ^very  opportatiity  of  enqoirklg  Int^  tj^ 
tntural  fadstory  o£  hh  own  coutrtrj^^ 

He  had  the  curiosity  to  send  to  the  most  reiMie 
Uands  of  the  Hebrides,  for  some  of  the  bones  which 
had  hmg  been  currently  reported  to  be  the  bones  of 
Pygmiea^  Bat  by  an  9CC\xM»  exanination  he  poC 
an  end  to  that  legendary  talc,  and  shewed  tbktn  to 
be  the  bones  of  sea"  birds  f. 

He  examined,  with  still  greater  eare^  the  Concbri. 
mmtiferoj  ot  fiamacle  shell,  that  man^Hous  and 
boasted  prodaction  of  the  Scottish  seas,  inmarvelloiis 
times;  and  overthrew  the  romantic  id6a%  which  ti& 
then  had  been  entertauved  concerning  it.  H#  had 
drawings  made  of  the  animaly  and  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  subject,  which  appear  how  to  be  lost  In  these, 
bowcTer,  he  for  the  first  time  undeceived  the  learned 
woiid,  who,  for  above  a  century,  had  been  made  to 
believe,  concerning  this  anima),  incredible  things; 
He  exposed  the  error,  which  till  then  prevailed,  of 
its  wonderful  transformation  into  a  bird*  By  an  ac- 
curate 

*  <<  Tke  natural  history  of  Scotland  hm  beea  eMefly  ctrltK 
Taled  (begaa^  I  might  saj,  aoii  foiuideA)  by  Sir  Aadrew  Bal« 
four  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Doctors  oC  Pkysic;  two  oi  tlw 
greatest  ornaments  of  their  country  and  profession  which  this 
age  has  produced."  Bishop  Nicholson's  Scottish  Historical 
Library.  Lond.  1702.  p.  26. 
f  Mem.  Ba!f.  pp.  77.  80,  81. 
z  9 
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cuf^le  dissection,  he  demonsUuted  the  structure  of 
the  sucker  tube,  by  which  it  adheres  to  sea  {dants 
and  to  the  bottoms  of  ships.  He  was  the  only  na- 
ti^fe^li^t  who  had  as  yet  observed  the  eggs  of  this 
aoukial ;  which  he  found  to  be  of  a  blue  ccdour,  and 
.U[)OQ  boiling  to  become  red :  And  from  his  disco- 
yerifs  declared  it  to  be  a  distinct  genus  of  testaceous 
animajy  which  ooily  propagated  its  own  kind  *. 

He  was  the  first  who  detected  in  our  seas  the  Te- 
traodon  Mola^  Linn,  or  Sun-fish,  an  animal  ^veiy 
rarely  seen.  He  first  persuaded  the  people  in  thus 
country  to  eat  tlie  Anarrhicas  Lupus,  linn,  or  Sea^^ 
cat;:  whose  forbidding  a^)ect  had  made  them  always 
al^stainf  from  it,  but  which  has  ever  since  been  ac- 
equated  d  delicacy  at  the  best  tables. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  seems  to  have  been 
pubHshed,  but  has  since  disappeared,  he  endeavour- 
ed also  to  free  the  minds  of  his  counbrymen  from  the 
pernicious  ideas  of  witchcraft,  fascination,  and  other 
vulgai;  errors. 

Dr  Balfour  s  merit  was  too  conspicuous  to  suffer 
him  to  remain  long  at  St  Andrews.  He  removed 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  year  I67O,  and  came  immedi* 
ately  into  the  greatest  practice. 

Upon 
*  Sibbaldi  Auctarinm^  pp.  175,  176. 
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Upon  his  setdemeot  here,  bis  g^riferaj;  acquaint-; 
ance  with  the  learned  produced  a  more  extensive  li-< 
terary  interooitrse  with  foreign  nation^,  than  this  i[:ity 
had  ever  before  enjoyed.  To  his  countrymen  who 
travelled  abroad,  his  advice  and  recommendations 
were  of  great  value,  and  easily  obtained.  Of  a  libe- 
ral and  communicative  disposition,  bis  library,  his 
museum,  and  his  instructions,^  were  open  to  all  >vho 
had  the  merit  to  avail  themselves  <rf  the  advantage. 

Here  he  performed  many  experiments  on  the 
transfusion  of  the  blood  of  animals  ;  a  pmcfice  then 
much  in  vogue,  but  which  ceased  without  any  utility. 
He  prelected  the  manufiicture  of  paper  \xt  this  place, 
and  was  the  means  of  introducibg  that  valuabler-art 
into  the  comitry  *. 

Adjo^ng  to  his  house  in  Edinbiir^  he  had  a 
small  botanic  garden,  which  he  fiimished  by  the 
seeds  he  received  from  his  foreign  cottrespoiidents : 
and  in  this  garden  he  raised  many  plants,  which 
were  then  firet  introduced  into  Scotland. 

There  Uved  at  this  time,  Patrick  Murray,  Baron 

•f  livingUJoii,  who  had>  been  ioiliated  by  Pr  Balfour 

.      z  3       .  in 

*  An  example  of  the  low  state  of  the  art?  in  Scotland  in 
former  times.-^The  manufacture  of  paper  had  then  been 
established  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  England :  the 
first  paper-mill  having  been  erected  at  Dartford  in  Kent  Ann. 
1590.     Gongh's  Topogr.  Vol.  i.  p.  3^. 
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m  the  study  cf  tiataml  history.  Tfaii  yotmg  gentle^ 
man;  who  had  an  ample  fortuoe,  fomi^d,  et  im  seat 
10  the  country,  a  botanic  garden,  rwitiuiMiig  obd 
j&ousand  epeciee  of  plants ;  which  at  that  period  waa 
a  very  large  collectian.  To  increase  %  be  travelled 
4lnt>ad.  He  traversed  the  wbol^  of  France,  in  quest 
of  the  plants  of  that  country ;  and  in  bis  way  ta  Ita« 
ly^  died  inMnaturely  of  a  feve*-,  deeply  regretted  by 
bis  friend  Dr  Balfour,  and  much  tp  the  prejudice  of 
natural  Jiistory  iq  Scotland  *• 

Soon  alter  his  dea^,  Dr  Bdfour  had  Us  coHec^ 
tion  of  plants  transported  from  livio^too  to  £dki« 
burgh ;  and  witb  these,  joined  to  the  plaatta  of  bis 
own  gaoxtenf,  be  had  the  merit  of  layh^  tbe  first 
foundation  of  the  public  botanic  garden  m  this  city. 

The  necessary  expenc^s  of  tiiis  new  iwliliftion 
were  at  first  ddrayed  by  Dr  fialibur.,  Sir  Kobert 
Sibbald,  and  the  Faculty  of  AdiK>cata8.  Bat  at 
length  the  City  of  Edinburgh  allotted  a  piece  of 
ground,  near  the  Cdlege  Cburch,  for  a  public  gsr* 
den,  and  appointed  a  salary  for  its  support,  out  of 
(he  revenues  of  the  Univeraity.  Dr  Bali^ur  select- 
ed Mr  James  Sutherland  to  be  the  inteodftQt  of  tb^ 
new  garden ;  which  soon  became  considerable,  by 
hieans  of  the  Doctor  s  '  foreign  correspondence. 
Plants  and  seeds  were  sent  to  it  from  Morison  at 

Oxford, 

♦  Mem.  Bitlf.  pp.  45.  67,  68.  70.  7P, 
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OxIcMrd,  Marcbant  at  Paris^   Hermann  it  Leyden, 
Watts  at  London,  a^d  Spotswood  at  Tangier ;  fi^m 
wbom  many  new   African   plants  were  received,, 
^'bicb  flourisbed  m  this  counbry. 

Sutherland  published  his  Hortiis  Cdinburgensis  in 
the  year  1684 ;  a  book  I  have  some  respect  for,  as 
it  was  the  first  en  botany  I  ever  perused,,  ^hcn  ten 
y^ars  old ;  attaining  a  catalogue,  botii  considerable 
.and  accurate  for  that  period  "^^ 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  incaation^  a  letter  be  saw,  di- 
rected to  Dr  Balfour^  from  Al*  M^chant,  intendant 
of  the  King  of  France's  g^uxkn)  in  which  fi%  plants 
were  qpedfied^  which  he  wished  might  be  sent  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  Paris  |^den. — So  soon  did  this 
new  garden  become  enriched  with  rare  plants,  by 
the  influeace  wd  assiduity  of  its  founder. 

z  4  ^  When 

^  Mr  Satheriand  -was  not  only  a  considerable  botanist  for 
4he  times  he  lived  in,  but  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  Anttqai* 
ties.  His  antient  medals  still  continue  to  make  a  conspicuous 
£gurc  in  the  collection  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  ^*  The 
best  advances  in  botany^  made  in  Scotland,  are  owing  to  the  ex* 
traordinary  skill  and  iodnstry  of  Mr  James  Satherland,  tbe  prt ^~ 
sent  worthy  o?erseer  of  the  Royal  and  Physic  Gardens  at  £din. 
buigh ;  whose  happy  labours,  and  settlement  in  that  city,  are 
justly  registered  among  the  many  and  great  benefits  for  which 
she  will  ever  be  indebted  to-  the  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  fial. 
four."    Bishop  Nicholson's  Scot.  Hist.  Libr.  p.  39. 
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When  Dr  Morison,  at  Oxford,  was  about  to  pub- 
lish his  History  of  .  laiUs,  he  found  in  Dr  BaUbura 
forward  and  c^tiktiiA!  jiiitron,  by  whose  interest  ma- 
ny liberal  j^ubacrii  lions  were  procured  among  the 
Scots  nobility,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  plates  in 
that  excellent  work  *. 

His  fame  being  now  extended,  he  was  about  this 
time  created  a  Baronet  by  Charles  the  Second,  and 
appointed  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

His  interest  with  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  with 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  appears  to  have  been  always 
considerable,  and  was  always  exerted  for  the  jwiWic 
good,  and  the  encouragement  of  merit  in  learned 
men:  He  had  the  principal  hand  in  procuring  the 
Mathematical  Chair,  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
for  Mr  James  Gregory,  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
the  reflecting  telescope.  After  his  death,  he  pro- 
cured the  same  office  to  Mr  David  Gregory,  his  ne- 
phew, who  was  afterwards  called  to  be  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford.  And  upon  his  removal,  he 
had  the  place  filled  by  Mr  James  Gregory,  his  bro- 
ther, then  Professor  at  St.  Andrews ;  and  who,  in 
an  inaugur^  oration,  had  there  first  announced  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  in  Scotland' 


When 


*  Mem.  mu  PP,  72,  73. 
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When  abroad,  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  was  peculiarly 
attentive  to  the  in^tutions  in  the  seats  of  learnings 
fw  the  r^ulation  of  the  practice  of  physic.  Upon 
his  settlement  in  this  city,  he  saw  with  regret  the 
medical  art  conducted  in  a  very  loOsc  and  irregular 
manner.  Being  averse  to  all  empirics,  and  empiri- 
cal practice,  he  first  planned  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  this  place.  And  by 
his  interest  and  zeal'  compleated  that  institution, 
which  has  ever  since  been  so  useful  and  ornamental 
to  his  country. 

He  was  elected  by  his  colleagues  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  that  respectable  society. 

The  work  that  naturally  fell  to  be  first  performed 
by  the  Royal  College^  was  the  publication  of  a  Phar- 
macopoeia. In  this  Sjr  Andrew  took  the  most  consi- 
derable part  The  whole  arrangemient  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  was  particularly  coifnmitted  to  his  care, 
for  which  he  was  ^jgnally  qualified,  by  his  uncom- 
mon skill  in  natural  history.  This  performance  was 
first  published  in  the  year  1685,  an  edition  now 
rarely  to  be  seen,  but  allowed  by  an  unquestionable 
judge*,  lo  be  superior  to  any  Pharmacopoeia  of  its 
aera. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  his  desire  to  advance 
the  science  of  medicine  in  his  native  country,  joined 

to 
*  Dr  Cullcn. 
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to  tbe  huoianity  of  his  cBspositiOiv  lad  Urn  to  pnv 
Jfict  an  hospital  in  the  city  of  £diniMirgh ;  «ili  thtf 
time,  the  poor  had  never  beeti  cured  of  ttM^r  dim^ 
ses  at  the  puJilic  expence.  Tbe  institotion  ifms,^  at 
first,  narrow  and  confined,  but  k  ooncintted  to  sob^ 
sist  till  the  days  of  another  patriodc  dtiaen,  the  lats 
Provost  Dnumnond,  by  whose  leal,  this  City  Iv&t- 
mary  was  enlarged,  and  advanced  to  that  degree  of 
nsefulnesa  m  which  you  now  behold  it 

He  continued,  during  twenty-three  years,  to  prae- 
lice  medicine  in  this  place,  with  higher  character, 
and  with  more  emolument,  than  any  former  Physi- 
cian in  Scotland.  But  though  Sir  Robeit  Sibbi^d  is 
profuse,  in  praise  of  his  skill,  of  his  prudence  and 
success,  yet  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  not  withoitf 
his  traducers.  "  Lucripetae  quidam  Practid,**  as  he 
terms  them,  endeavoured,  on  many  occasions,  to  de- 
tract from  his  high  and  well-earned  merit.  These, 
however,  were  entirely  overlooked,  by  the  high-mim^ 
ed  and  disinterested  Balfour ;  who,  as  SibbaM  ex- 
presses it,  "  ad  opes  et  honores,  gradu  .  composite), 
**  pet  virtutis  semitajm,  incederet*.* 

^  Wlien  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  languishi^  for 

a  long  time  under  a  slow  fever  at  London.     From 

that  period,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 

be  enjoyed  perfect  health ;  but  soon  after  this,  his 

-^  beaJtb 

♦  Mem,  Balf.  p.  84. 
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hnkh  ibceikme  yambl^,  ttid  his  emeti^tim  »ckly. 

Mo  dibi  wnot  ihS94»  m  (he  jiixty^ird  yem*  of  his 
.  agp,  liAer  it  severe  eooflkt  with  the  gout^  wd  otlier 
.  painliil  disorders ;  which  gave  him  an  opportumty  of 

displaying,  upon  the  approach  of  death,  those  vir*- 

tuM,  wA.tim  ed^miim^y  wbkh  had  all  along  been 

Hjs  person,  like  bis  oxind  and  manners,  was  elegant ; 
be  was  possessed  of  a  handsome  figure,  with  a  pleasing 
wd  co^ressive  eouotenance;  of  a  graceful  elocutiooi 
0od  by  Ilia  natural  dispositian,  as  well  as  by  his  long 
iater<K)urse  w't)^  the  higher  mnjks  of  mankind,  of  a 
most  courteous  and  polite  demeanour  f.  There  was 
a  print  of  him  executed  at  Paris,  which  wa?  in  the 
biuads  oC  his  son,  but  it  is  now  unknown  if  any  co^ 
pies  of  it  e^ust 

Aloog  with  najturfi^  al^ilities  of  the  first  cl^ass,  he 
see«;is  in  Utejrai^  ^ta^ment^  tq  have  excelled  all  itiis 
aauntryau^,  of  the  aera  in  which  lie  lived. ,  Sir  Ho- 
bert  Sibbald  expresses  himself  concerning  him,  in 
tbp  following  terms  :  *^  Sapientia  certe,  animi  mode- 

'  »  ratione, 

♦  Mem.  Balfour,  p.  90. 

1-  Ibid  p.  9^!  His  most  intimftte  friends  annyng  people  of 
rank,  were  the  Doke  of  Rothe^,  the  Earls  of  Murray,  Mor- 
ton and  Strathmote ;  his  relatloii  the  Earl  of  Mlddieton,  Mem. 
p.  87. ;  the  Viscounts  of  Stormont  and  Tarbat,  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray  of  Dmmcaim,  and  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  the  King's  Pby- 
sician  at  London. 
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^^  ratione,  et  humankmim  literarum  cognitiooe)  mtd^ 
^'  tos  anteibat ;  histome  vero  naturalis,  et  rei  Antl* 
'^  quariae  peritia,  omnes  superavk;  in  \mee  studoB, 
"  Scotorum  primus** 

Nor  was  his  character  l^ss  conspicuous  as  ft  man, 
than  as  a  scholar.  Pious  and  virtuous;  noted  for 
the  candour  and  generosity  of  his  mind  ;,  for  his  be* 
nignity,  munificence  and  public  spirit ;  his  whole  life 
seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  public  and  private 
offices  to  God,  to  his  king,  to  his  country,  and  his 
friends ;  and  he  seems,  in  fine,  to  have  possessed  all 
the  virtues  that  enter  into  a  great  and  good  charac- 
ter. 

His  library  and  museum  were  forty  years  worir> 
of  unremitted  attentionf.  For  their  better  accom- 
modation, he  built  an  addition  to  his  house,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  near  his  sixtieth  year ;  but  after  the 
building  was  compleatedj  he  became  so  infiitn  as  to 
be  unable  to  put  them  in  that  order  which  he  in- 
tended   - 

After 
*  Memor.  Balfour,  p.  8(5. 

+  In  his  library,  he  had  always  many  duplicates  of  rare  and 
Taluabic  books  for  the  gratification  of  Us  friends,  and  col- 
leagues. At  a  visit  paid  him  -by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  io 
which  the  conrersation  tamed  upon  the  Greek  classics,  he 
presented  the  Duke  with  some  of  the  moat  ancient  scholiasts 
upon  tke  Greek  Poets^  which  the  latter  had  not  been  able  te 
procure.    Sibbald, — Mem.  p.  67. 
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After  his  death,  his  library,  consisting  of  about 
three  thousand  volumes,  besides  manuscripts,  was 
Mk),  of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue  that  still 
remains* 

His  museum  was  deposited  in  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  hall,  which  is  now  the  library ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  was  then  the  most  consi- 
derable that  was  in  the  possession  of  any  University 
in  Europe.  There  it  recbained  for  many  years,  use- 
less and  neglected ;  some  parts  of  it  going  to  inevit- 
aUe  deci^,  and  others  abstracted.  Yet  even  after 
the  yea)r  17^0  it  still  contii[iued  a  considerable  col- 
lection, which  I  have  good  reason  to  remember,  as 
it  was  the  sight  of  it,  about  that  time,  that  first  in- 
spired me  with  an  attachment  to  Natural  History. 
Soon  after  that  period^,  it  was  dislodged  from  the 
hall  where  it  had  been  long  kept;  was  thrown  aside ; 
and  exposed  as  lumber;  was  ftirther  and  ftirther  di- 
lapidated, and  at  length,  almost  compleatly  demo- 
lished. 

In  the  year  1782,  out  of  its  ruins  and  rubbish  I 
extracted  many  pieces  still  valuable  and  useful,  and 
placed  them  here  in  the  best  order  I  could.  These, 
I  hope,  may  now  remain  long  in  this  place,  and  be 
considered  as  so  many  precious  relics  of  the  first 
paturalist,  and  of  one  of  the  best  «(nd  greatest  men 
this  <:ountry  has  produced. 
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His  letters^  hb  coMoltatiofis^  and  me^Uctl  ones^ 
the  description  of  many  dissections;  and  ocher  pa- 
pers ;  8ev^:al  of  which,  no  doubt,  related  to  Nate- 
ral  History,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  scpi^  and 
are  now  probably  lost*. 

From  the  account  tb«t  has  been  givm  (rf  Sir  Aft* 
drew  Balfour,  ewry  person  conrersant  in  nalond 
history  or  medicine,  must  be  led  ta  r^ret  that  he 
never  appeared  as  a  writer.  His  Jdnsmaii,  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Sibbald  ascribes  this  to  the  dislike  be  had  lo 
any  work  that  was  not  finished  in  the  highest  d^ree. 
Neither  his  time  nor  his  health  admitted  of  this.  Ifis 
fame  in  his  profession  had  risen  to  the  greatest  eoa- 
nence,  without  the  aid  of  pnUicatioa*  He  wm  be- 
come, perhaps,  too  great  a  judge  to  risk  llie  jud^ 
ment  of  others,  and  was  thereby  witliheld,  as  matty 
of  the  best  qualified  men  have  been,  irom  being  is 
author. 

He  had  written  a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  hfe 
friend  Murray  of  Livingstone,  to  direct  him  in  his 
researches  while  abroad,  which  contained  indeed  a 
sort  of  history  of  his  own  travels.  These,  he  sobi^ 
times  shewed  to  his  intimate  friends^  but  would  m- 
ver  consent  to  their  publication.  After  his  death 
however  they  weref  printed  by  hk  son,  and  d^icfttod 

to 

*  Memor.  Balfour,  p.  82. 
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to  the  Ea*l  of  Murray,  his  &tfaers  particular  friend^ 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald*. 

Tltti  mall  work,  now  become  scarce  and  little 
known,  contains  tb?  first  specknen  of  literary  and 
philosophieal  travels ;  a  species  of  writing,  l^  which 
Ibe  world  has  ever  smce  been  highly  entertained  and 
instructed.  He  was  immediately  followed  in  this 
line  by  Mr  BLay  and  Dr  Dster;  these  again  by  Ad- 
disoQ,  Bouguer  and  Condamine,  succeeded  by  the 
Swedish  naturalists,  Kalm,  Hassdquist,  Osbeck,  Loef- 
fling,  akid  others ;  and  in  our  own  time,  by  Bernoulli, 
Ferber,  Bom,  Pallas,  Foi-ster,  and  Sparmann,  who 
hove  made  greater  additions  to  the  general  stock  of 
useful  knowledge  than  perhaps  any  other  set  of  wri- 
ters whatever.  There  is  no  scier>ce  nor  any  art  but 
what  may  receive  improvement  from  tiie  skilful  tra- 
veller. 

It  appears  that' Mr  Murray,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  hjtd  transmitted  to  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  an 
account  of  his  progress ;  which  seems  to  have  con- 
tained the  natural  and  oeconomical  history  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  written  during  the  thr^  years  he 
was  employed  in  the  examination  of  these  countries. 
Unfortunately,  this  work,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
interesting,  never  was  published.     We  are  certain 

that 

♦  Letters  written  to  a  friend,  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  M.D. 
Edinburgh  1700,  12mo. 
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that  it  was  extant  in  the  year  1700,  but  appears  now 
to  be  irrecoverably  gone  *. 

After  the  detail  now  given  of  tliis  gentleman's  life, 
I  persuade  myself,  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  a 
life  worthy  of  being  recalled  into  view ;  and  perhaps 
at  no  time,  nor  in  any  place,  more  proper  than  the 
present. 

To  introduce  the  dissection  of  the  human  body 
into  this  kingdom,  at  a  very  superstitious  period; 
and  the  first  hospital  for  the  relief  of  disease  and 
poverty  at  the  public  expence : — ^To  be  the  founder 
of  the  botanic  garden ;  and  I  may  say,  of  the  science 
of  botany,  in  this  country : — Of  the  royal  college  of 
physicians ;  and  I  may  say,  in  effect,  of  the.  school 
of  medicine,  in  th^s  place: — ^And  to  leave,  as  a  be* 
quest  to  the  public,  a  museum,  which,  at  the  time, 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  university,  -or 
any  metropolis. 

These  were  tlie  certain  features  of  an  enlightened 
mind,,  and  of  an  excellent  heart  They  were  great 
works  for  a  private  man  to  accompli^ :  and  for 
wliich,  surely,  his  name  deserves  to  be  had  in  ho- 
nour. 

•   To 
*  Sibbald's  Pref.  to  Balfour's  Letters,  pp.  6. 10. 
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To  the  character  of  the  most  emin^t  physician 
in  this  country,  we  find  added,  those,  of  a  consum 
mate  scholar,  of  an  able  philosopher,  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  of  a  patriotic  and  beneficent 
citizoi: — ^A  group  of  qualifications,  which,  to  my 
view  at  least,  forms  one  of  the  most  respectable  cha* 
racters  in  human  life. 

Concerning  a  great  part  of  this  audience,  there- 
fore, whose  views  may  be  directed  to  the  same  pro- 
fession, I  surely  cannot  form  a  better  wish,  than  that 
they  may  go,  and  do  so  likewise^ 
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;I^,OiCJI-.il-:E;y  E.JM. 


Baiktt99B±fe= 


;iJ>o<{H."j^-]g:y]Wi^,j  in  .Kii^osa-slwe,  is  situateii  in  an  ex- 
I  jt^jjjsive  va^lfi);,  .ha^^Tg  the  highest  of  t|ie  Lomond 
;  4j^  ,tO|wi^rdg'  the  ^t, ,  fu^d  po ,  the  south  the  hill  of 
f^^i^te-.  Th^rhill.isj pf  a  trpncated  sh^ipe :  and  the 
..Bp^^aos  aj[e.siy)posed  tp  hayej  been  encappod  on  its 
.  ^xte^iye  si^aimit, ,  when  the  Niqth  ^gion  was  de- 
^  /ea,ted  in  a .  night  attack  by  tjti^  C^dedpoians, 

The  greatest  length  of  the  lake  is  about  five  com* 
.puted  miles;  and  its, breadth  varies  from  one  to 
^  tjtxr^  miles.    Its  circumfi^r^ee  was  once  measured 
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by  a  wheel  on  the  ice,  when  it  was  found  to  be 
about  fifteen  miles.  Its  extent  is  computed  to 
amount  to  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles. 

It  is  in  general  shallow ;  ita  gxieatest  depth  to  the 
west  of  Queen  Mary's  isle  being  from  twenty  to 
thirty  fitthoms.  The  greatest  rise  oi  the  lake,  during 
a  rainy  season,  is  about  four  feet,  compai^  to  its 
greatest  fall  in  the  heat  of  Summer.  On  the  18th 
of  September  1797,  in  a  rainy  season,  the  lake  was 
two  feet  and  a  half  higher  than  it  commonly  is  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  and  as  high  as  it  frequently  is 
during  winter. 

It  is  said  by  the  inhabitaitfs,  that  in  the  invasion 
under  Edward  of  England,  the  castle  on  the  island 
in  the  lake  held  out  obstinately,  and  remained  unre- 
duced. The  English,  in  order  to  gain  it,  are  said 
to  have  formed  a  great  rampart  of  earth  and  stone 
where  the  lake  empties  itself  into  the  river  Leven. 
This  was  done  with  a  view  to  dam  up  Ae  waters  of 
the  lake,  and  to  inundate  the  castle.  But  it  proved 
ineffectual ;  for  the  rampart  gave  way,  and  occa- 
sioned a  most  destructive  flood  in  the  river  Leven. 
In  confirmation  of  this  traditional  account,  the  re- 
mains of  the  rampart  are  affirmed  to  be  still  seen  at 
the  place. 

This  lake  is  niost  remarkable  for  the  variety, 
quantity,  and  excellence  of  the  fish  which  it  contains. 

It 
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It  is  not  known,  that  any  lake  in  Sc9tland,  of  equal 
extent,  is  so  productive  of  excellent  fish.  It  ma^ 
be  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  particularly  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  which  it  affords. 

1.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  is  called 
fit  the  place  the  Grey  Trout  * ;  and  is  a  fish  not  dis- 

-tinctly  descfibed  by  naturalists.  It  is  found  usually 
from  one  to  two  pounds  weight,  but  sometimes  of  a 
touch  l^irgpr  size. 

2.  The  second  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Bull  Trout  t«  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  spe- 
cies; but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  only 
Ae  male  of  the  above  Grey  Trout  These  two  are 
glsnerally  known  at  Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Loch- 
Leven  trout.  When  in  season,  they  are  as  red  in 
the  fish  as  salmon,  and  are  preferable  to  eveiy  other 
trout  found  in  the  lakes  6r  rivers  of  Scotland. 

3.  The  third  is  called'  at  Kinross  the  Camduy. 
This  trout  is  usually  cau^t  from  eight  to  ebv^ri 
inches  long.  It  is  reckcmed  by  the  inhabitants  a 
distinct  species ;  but  on  examination  it  was  foupd  to 
be  only  the  Gi^ey  Trout  in  an  early  stlage  of  its 
gi-owth,  and  fciefore  it  arrives  at  maturity. 

A  a  3  The 

♦  Salmo  Levenensis^  N. 
+  Salmo  Taurtnus.  N. 
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4.  The  fourth  fish  ihthis  lake  i^'oklledf^th^^tJiffl^i 
broch.  This  is  the  male  of  the  Char'*,  a'fi&h  tltgh^^ 
and  justly  esteemed,  and  no  wbei^e'  fdiih'rf  iiy  g^eAtsei* 
perfection.  It  is  sometimi^s  t^k^'  hfii^*  tweftt?y^i//ifife!f 
long  and  upwards. 

$.  The  liflh  fish  in  this^  lak6' is  t^Vm^'d' l^^t^ 
fishers ^ecbhde.  Its  general  appeartuiice  h^ih^^iM' 
siderably  different  frotai  that  ofthe  GuliyS^IiC  ^''^ 
therefore  accounted  a  distinct  species';  bik  it  i^'iS 
feet  only  the  female  of  the  Char,  In  the  Loch-Le* 
ventrou^  in  the  char,  aiid  probably  iHothl^t^fi^tieji 
of  the  kindi  the  male  appears  to*  grow' t6*  a  lal^ 
size  t^ari  the  female^. 

6,  7.  Besides  these  soils  of  trou^i  there^  are  tw(^ 
others  found  in  the  lake  and  in  the  rivere* which  nin 
into  it.  The  one  is  what  is  commonly  called' the 
Bum  Trout  t,  frequent  in  all  our  rivers.  Tlie  other 
is  distinguished  from  it  in,  some  places  by  the  name 
of  the  Highland  Trout  J,  and  is  called  at  itiriross 
tiie  iViuir  Trout. 


8  There  appears  also  to  be  another  s^ies  of 
tix)ut  in  this  lake,  g(  which  I  could  nojt  obtain  any 
certain  information.     Though  it  is  also  called  B\A 

Trout, 


*  Salmo  Alpinus,  Linn, 
f  Salmo  FoTfo.  Linii. 
X  Salmo  Montanu.  N*. 
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lower  pjantrqf  tha  lakie^  mi'  fora  mile^^ortwQiinjthe-i 
river  Leven,  whem  Uli^ildM^afid  al|n(9H^s)ta^^ 
It  is  sometimes  found  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight 
aodtftjkwAirds^  atid  ia»  fi^bi  b  octttber.  39e4-i^r  w)ite, 

'/i\     ;       .  *'..;. 

9. — 10.  Thworate  ai«)  fi>wd  in  I,^  X^even  tho 
perch  and  pike,  but  the  latter  is  npt  so  numerous  as 
ift  mataffiothecsiof  ^rltikea^ 

iU  The  Idice  alsa  qoidtivnattlie  cointnCiD  eel  in 
greaEtnnmbers^  and- of  a  Ux^  stst^:  Ju  tto  loiver 
pbrt  of  ^.lake^ifm^  k  tht^  stagMUt'  part  of  tte-  rir. 
ver  tj&fen^  k  is  fished  in  greatt  qaalititiesi  chieAy  id . 
the  month  of  September.    The  fish,  however,  dow* 
tiun  to  mutch  aocouat;  the  eel  not  being  here  lA: 
sooh  request-  as  in  other  countries.     Tb«  shnUow 
parts  of  the  lake  contain  a  great  vari^  of  water 
weeds,  and  especially  the  zanichellia.      According 
to  the  information  of^  the  fishermen,,  this  last  plant^ 
wiikh  fotms  a  turf  a;t.the  bottDm^  is  ohosenr  by  the 
eels,  as  the  place  for  depositing  their  spawn. 

According  to  the  iafixrmation  of  the  cdimtry  people, 
here  the  eels  descaend  id  the  river  Gaimig  intor  Ihe 
lake  in  a^  very  tsii^ulan  maniieit  This  riivec  is  very 
is  very  mpid  and  precipitous  in  ks  coarse;  espe^ 
dally  in  a  flood,  when  the  eels  appear  to  be  ibrced 

down 
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down  by  the  vi6lence  of  the  eiirrent  They  do  not 
8wim,  however^  or  proceed  tt  their  foil  lengA,  but 
roll  themselves  up  in  the  form  of  a  baU»  and  in  that 
*wdcy  are  carried  down  into  the  lake. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  fiihes  in  Loch* 
Leven,  and  amount  at  least  to  eight  diffisrent  spedes ; 
but  it  no  doubt  contains  a  number  of  smaller  fishes, 
that  pass  unobserved  by  the  inht^itants. 

The  fish  of  the  grey  trout,  the  bull  trout,  and  ibe 
char,  is  remarkable  for  its  bri^^t  red  colour.  This 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
food  which  this  lake  aflfords :  but  it  i$  a  property 
natural  to  these  fishes ;  and  is  to  be  observed  in  aU 
the  otl^r  lakes  wh^^  they  are  found.  The  fish  of 
these  species  is  white  while  they  are  yet  young ;  and 
the  redness  gradually  increases  till  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  in  the  same  manner  as  may  be  oteerved 
in  the  salmon. 

The  remarkable  finrtiiity  of  this  lake  in  fish,  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascrU)ed  to  a  great  extent  of  shallow 
water. 

This  is  productive  of  an  extensive  growth  of  aqua- 
tic plants,  which  serve  as  food  to  great  numbers  of 
aquatic  animals,  in  their  turn  affording  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  for  the  fishes.  The  lake  pardcu* 
l^y  contains  several  species  of  aquatic  testaceous 

animals^ 
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aoiaiaky  whose  shdUs  are  scncietiines  thrown  out  upon 
the  fibooe.  in  considerable  quantities,  and  which  are 
weU  ko^rwn  to.be  the  favourite  food  of  fishes.  I 
\Hi«hed  to  have  determined  the  species  of  these  testa- 
cfKMis  animals,  but  the  water  of  the  lake  was  so  high 
that  none  oi  them  could  be  found  on  its  shores. 

Before  the  year  1780,  the  fishing  in  this  lake  rent- 
ed annually  at  ^*  13  sterling.  About  that  time  the 
fish  began  to  be  carried  regularly  to  the  Edinburgh 
nnrkct  which  occasioned  an  increase  of  rei^ 

In  the  year  1797  the  fishing  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  bvo  boats,  and  was  rented  at  <£  123 
sterling. 

The  Lochleven  trouts  and  the  char  sell  at  Kinross 
lit  four  pence  the  pound,  and  at  Edinburgh  for 
about  six  pence.  But  the  perch,  pike,  and  eel,  sell 
on  the  spot  only  at  two  pence  the  pound*. 

The  net  used  at  this  place  is  fifty  fathoms  iQng  aiul 
fourteen  feet  deep, .  with  a  bag  or  hose  at  its  centre. 
It  has  an  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  rope  at  each 
end,  and  catches  no  trout  under  ten  inches  in  length. 

The 

• 
*  A  grey  trout,  a  buU  trout,  and  a  char  of  about  a  pound 
Height,  the  fishers  repkOQ  to  be  fish  of  four  or  perhaps  fire 
years  old,  but  they  account  the  perch  to  be  much  slower  aod 
(he  pike  to  be  more  rapid  in  its  growth* 
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wlien'the rt^*^^t})lti:otfM^  e^ttper^^ 
tUe  ihMe:    T^  eittevk  xif  this  fM.  attd  i«p«ifiinw«> 
laborious  "p^  fbv^  tWd^tiienf,^  ahd^is  tf  net  a#  ttae  but: 
dimensioDS  and  construction  for  lake  fishing. 

l^e  ^lAild  chV'#hU^  tbe  cteidOe^t^^ 
t\Wsen' tfi^O' and  thVee  a^eS.     It  felas  upion  it  tlieJ 
remains    of  sbnie-  i&f  <^'  anfaj  lUid  tkwmi  tueci: 
seemingly  nearly  coeval  with  the  aera  of  the  castle : 
WfiidV  fifbiii'H^  ibrin  af>pea^  to^haVe-  beai  bdlt 
a^at^e^tinie'of  Ja^Kfi  Hi 

The  largest  of  these  thorns,  a  foot  above  ground, 
mebsUr^^in-drdiliMfettenee  seven  ftiet  two  incbes; 
anrd^  ohe  erf'  the  ash  ttt^,  fourteen  ftietd^  inches, 
at'the  height  of  four  feet^ove  grounds 

The  castle,  which  is  still  pretty  entire,  is  in  the 
fdriti  df^  oblong  square.  The  grouml  floor  is 
valdled;  and' has  nevet*  had  in  it  any  lire  (dace.  The 
sebdhd' had  served  as  the  kitdif^n.  Tbethmicon* 
tallied  thie  hall  which  has  a  large  fire  place,  and  in 
the  window  there  are  stone  benches.  Within  walls 
it  is  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-one  broad,  the 
yM\k  being  cvei^  where  about  six  feet  thick.  The 
fpiirth  and  fifth  stories  contain  the  dormitory  and  the 
communication  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  stories 
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was  only  by  means  of  a  very  small  winding  stair. 
The  keep  of  the  castle  is  £ui,4>yal^,the  long  diameter 
of  which  mfi^  be  alJouf  sixty  yarosf  The  wall  which 
surromids  it  fa  very  strong,  and  still  pretty  entire,  con- 
sisting like  the  castle  of  good  ashler  work.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  wall  (iiere  fa  a  circular  tower  con* 
sfating  of  three  stories,  and  on  the  inside  there  had 
been  several  other  inferior  biiildiqgs.-  The  whole 
of  this  castle,  which  is  very  large,  is  built  of  grey 
sand-stone,  which  had  been  brought  in  boats  from 
the  opposite  shores  at  a  very  high  expence.  The 
whole  walls  are  covereZTi^iBFwffl-flower. 

The  faland  of  St  Serf  fa  situated  towards  the  eas- 
tern side  of  the  lake.  It  contains  about  thirty  acres, 
atfd  hkd  ^o/rt'M'tii*'  Priory'  dt  I/AAlitfen-dfealifated 
vS  ^i^^mxHi^;  but  dPthli^ *Hly  a^SiftaH'  piirt  df  m 

i4iins*B()W  refcaitis: 

.   ■'      *.    ! 

Thfe  hdiisfer  of  Kinrfcfts^  \Wks'  liutttTiy  Sir  M^ikrtf 
firtictf,  a  gWitfeririuif  note«  iil  the  ifei^  oFChiartes  tHtf 
Sfefcbnd^  idt  hfe  skill  sind'  taste  in  artlfltfetture;  Hfe 
f«ihhWf%A  Abbey  olf  HBl^rtkidhodstJ,  the/  baSeK  ftoit 
of  which  is  the  largest  lUitf'  tooiit  cotHedt  pSefclEJof 
Greek  architecture  we  yet  have  in  Scotland.  His 
house  at  Kinrosi  Was-firiisftiAtt  hi  the  y^t-  lfl84:  On 
thfela^triiriA^'fifM  of  the  hoiiS«,-  thefe  W  a  t(riaflriu( 
(fefe;  tWScH,  fbdr  ffeeif  ibote^^tlriJi  mfctodrek  ten 
i^tnftife  irfAhes  ih  drdUriifei-eWee.'  It  fa  pi^obabiy 
tlife  bldest  and  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 

PosTcaiPT 
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LOCH-LEVEN. 


Plants. — By  the  sea  side,  and  on  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  Ferry,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  plants  not  common  in  other  places,  of  which 
I  made  a  list  in  the  year  1761.  ThjB  most  re- 
markable b  the  Astragalus  uralensis^  Linn.  This  I 
first  supposed  to  be  the  acinus  of  Linnaeus,  but 
having  received  a  specimen  of  that  plant  from  Dr 
Solander,  who  brought  it  from  Lapland,  I  found  this 
Ferry  plant  to  be  the  uralenm. 

On  the  hills  west  from  the  North  Ferry,  I  found 
the  Sweet  Briar  growing  wild,  and  in  great  plenty. 
There  is  no  gentleman's  seat  nor  any  old  gardens  near 
the  (dace.    The  plant  has  here  all  the  appearance  of 
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being  indigenous ;  and  I  have  no  where  else  seen  it 
in  Scotland  m\h  this  appearance. 

Fossik. — ^In  the  year  1758,  m  making  the  road 
leading  from  the  North  Ferry,  by  cutting  a  rock,  a 
small  string  of  lead  ore  was  discovered :  it  was  pur* 
sued  into  the  adjacent  grounds  when  it  became 
wider :  it  was  washed  for  sometime  by  a  drift  from 
'  the  sea  shore,  but  not  becoming  more  considerable 
was  given  up. 

The  road  leading  from  the  North  Ferry  lx>  Kin- 
ross, rises,  at  one  place,  about  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea;  and,  yet  here  the  coal,  and  coal 
strata  prevail.  There  are  few,  if  any  places  in  Scot- 
land, where  coal  is  to  be  founcl  at  so  great  a  height. 
This  coal  continues  in  some  degree  to  within  four 
miles  of  Kinross. 

On  leaving  Kinross,  and  the  coal  country  by  the 
road  to  Perth,  the  red  free  stone  prevails  for  several 
miles  with  which  the  houses  are  chiefly  built.  From 
tlience,  the  road  passes  over  a  ri^ge  of  hills  till  we 
descend  to  the  bridge  of  Earii.  These  hills  are  all 
composed  of  the  Wacken,  the  same  species  of  rock 
with  that  of  the  Calton  liUl  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
Garleton  hills  in  East  I^othian. 

Moncrief  hill,  beti^een  the  bridge  of  Earn  and 
Perth,  is  about  five  hundred   feet  above  the  sea. 

Its 
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the  east  side  of  Sa}i^lfK,pfl '  ^^^  .P^Fi^P^>  ^h^Tf^.P 

in  some  shape  excelled  by  that  from  the  castle  of 

jjgi^ntHV^;  is.^.fupei^  p  that-froottbe  ca^  of 

,    JJ3>e  |ppf^,/tyi,rl#,4s  ,a  jO^ 

t^fWQglb  *)  jbe  oGfuj^ed  |by  m  .flfoff.  Jt  .^fas 
J^a/dft^^t;gWfW»ej4  l^  the  .  ^^qpaiis  wh^  $^ 
reached  the  Tay,  which  they  first  did,  at  PpfiO^jju^ 
was  probably  their  station  ad  Taum.  It  affords  a 
diBti««t  yiew  i9i  a  great  airteat  of  cquntiy  on  all 

jJiRndfrr-^.fl^watiqnrwbaii^they  ^^ys  8(d£^[:ted^  f^ 

ipr^pfemd. 

,  Qa  tbc}  $u^^sil};Of  tl]«e.  hill,  the  [^ndatpn  stRPps 

iOfibjiuy^diiigS/am  stHi  to  be  perceiyi^Jbttt  tjo  wl|at 

aera  they  are  to  be  referred  is  uncear^ain.   Jt  js.aQe 

of  those  remarkable  posts  in  the  country  which  fell 

Mi^rs^lyfrto  1^  occupied  by  an  army,  .ai^  .^pe^ially 

Jjsftweitbe^iiiwe^^  of  gin  pQwder. 

, ,.  [J^e , ineft^m  '§3(ti^mi^,  and  tjtm ;  hf^^t  part;  pf 
tjMfliiiill  WiCQmpqsed  of  l^?k  WhiniRpckj^^^idefp- 

PQP^]fHk  ^4mm•  ||¥t  a^ou(  t)^  s^  of  tiiie  >^^ 

apd  toirjanjs  ^  fjiiJBt  end,  the  Agate  RpckjOrjl^* 
nius  cnychiferus  tak^-p}§pe,  wbi|ch  cpmpqsf^,  ^al- 
most entirely  the  opposite  hill  of  Kinnoul,  on  the 
irltth*r:»i#eiqf|heiTpyv  ,  ' 

r  \  '  Animals. — 
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.    ,.Jtmidbu^M\)i^m^:Tk£fho^  l^immA  tie  foK 
ioMtkigHqimtslin'Jbc^yjS^iaa/MttG^ 
all  collected  by  herself. 

f  •  i)9afAio  i^hampay  JLirnli  liedC^iUUbeniteUo'Beau- 
;  i.rty.  >\SheihtislfaMTvititim)4htotpltoes  /,ll»Dtte 
<  .in  theiii^iglifaottrl^QaEl  oivhpriftliHBr^  ca^llaof 
Dalhmwiy,  f,Md  the  otfaiefv  tat>Airi:autiirit's 
.     '       (J30iiae;of,C)^i!i|^ycab6iit^twoin^ 
"uiieBi        •   :       '  ^    ■     ■ 
Phalaena  Pioflmior,  MiiBn«  lAiel{imp€Mr.  fffigur* 
ed  in  Harrises  Aurelian,  fh)na  Auchtertyre  in 
.1    ^jStratkatn^umth  t«^»w«|bsi  laad  peases  df  the 
jPitpaifattfOMdiufianithia  conuixxiihedtiicft-.^  * 
)Pqfrfhoiflifiim^./Iiniil  if&kb  the   undarfcide.^f 
o         :  tbetmnga;gvotoJ  rljke/Jsattey  (Ii^tm)k9..iRkh 
iMiiii  I  Mcdjibudduadficmg  tthe><Qakj!KOodiOn 

Sphinx  ^4Def2(77\  Linn.  '•    \). 

FopuUj  Linn. 
Ti^e,  Linn. 

Stellatarumj  Linn.    These  four  species 
of  Sphinx,   she  has  found  at  Moncrief  and 
other  places  in  Strathem. 
Phalaena  JgUffa^  Linn,  from  Auchtertyre. 
The  insect  I  received  from  her  as  the  Phalaena 
plantagimSy  Linn,  is  different  from  the  Plan- 
tagbis  figured  by  Harris. 
PapiUs  Alaera,  Linn,  the  Wall.    This  I  found 
at  Moncrief  the  22d  of  September. 

I  re- 
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1  received  aka"  from  her,  the  Phakmia  Psi, 
I^n.)  or  Grey  Dagger  of  Harris,  found  at 
Moncrief 

F(wib.*-«^AU  about  Raith,  andin  the  tract  of  fife 
from  Dysart  to  Aberdour,  and  for  several  miles  in- 
land, the  Sideropoecilon  yo/MCfTti,  and  the  Secon- 
dary limestiHie  appear  in  many  places  almost  con- 
tiguous. At  St  Ninians  Chapel,  two  miles  west 
firom  Kirkaldy,  there  is  a  great  body  of  limestone 
on  die  north  side  of  a  small  brooL 

It  is  disposed  in  parallel  strata,  but  a  little  inclin- 
ed to  the  hcHizon.  It  has  a  cover  of  six  feet  of  loam, 
and  has  in  one  place  been  worked  to  the  bottom^ 
Which  is  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surfece :  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  brook,  and  not  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  the  black  Sideropoedkm  fatiscmf  abounds 
in  thick  vertical  strato. 
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FROM 

EDINBURGH  TO  ELUOCK^ 

55  MILES. 


From  Edinburgh  to  Brighouse^  16  Miks. 

L  At  HiUend  Snab,  five  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  the  road  is 
cut  through  a  black  rock,  the  Samius  onychinus, 
containing  small  nodules  of  Onyx,  and  other  Dthi* 
dia.  There  is  to  be  found  also  on  this  rock^  small 
parcels  of  the  Amphitane  om/chtnoy  an  indinrated 
Terre  Verte,  which  frequently  accompanies  the  no- 
dules of  Onyx,  and  is  called,  in  Cronstedt,  the 
Agate  Gali. 

2.  The  summit  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  above  Hill- 

end-Snab,  called  Kirkettan  Craig,  is  entirely  con>- 
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posed  of  the  Cyamea  pictlandka,   a  white  simple 

rock,  which  I  have  never  observed  any  where  else  in 

#  Scotland.    The  rocky  £eu:e  of  the  hill  ^peais  white 

^  at  Edinburgh;  and  it  was  from  this  stone  diat  the 

late  Sheriff  lind  manufiatctured  a  sort  of  china. 

S*  On  the  south  bank  of  the  river  of  Glencross, 
and  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  hi^ 
road,  seven  miles  from  Edinbur^  thbre  is  a  bdd 
wide  vertical  vein,  filled  entirely  with  a  reddish  Spa- 
tum  ponderosum.  Some  masses  of  it  have  the  CockV 
comb  crystals  formed  upon  them. 

4.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Carlips 
Bridge,  close  by  the  road,  on  the  right  hand,  there 
is  a  quarry  m  a  black  rock,  whose  veins  and  fissures 
are  filled  wifli  the  Acbates  temgaui.  This  stone 
is  to  be  found  from  half  an  inch'  to  a  foot  in  thick^ 
ness.  It  }b  coeciposeid  of  strataila  Donsisting  of  dif* 
krtxA  sorts  of  agate  msttter,  more  or  lei^  pure.  The 
formadoQ  of  agate  in  veins  is  considered  by  Engp* 
Strom,  -in  his  notes  liqpdn  Crcbstod^  as  a  rait  and 
even  dubious  productiolEi.  This  is  the  only  instance 
^it  I  have  seen  in  ScotiaBd. 

5.  About  Moelve  miles  from  Edinbuigh,  the  house 
of  Newhall  stands  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road.  The 
river  North  Esk  runs  behind  it ;  and,  between  the 
house  and  Newhall  mill,  about  half  a  mile  above,  the 
/river  runs  over  beds  oi  limestone  which  contain  pe^ 
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trified  shettd^  entrochi^  tobuktrias^  wd  other  extra- 
iieoasfos^s. 

6.  Betn^e^  NewhaU  mil)  and  Cariips  bridge,  and 
within  sight  of  the  road,  on  tiie  left  hand,  tb^re  are 
vertieal  strata  of  black  shale,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  viAAch  contain  in  abundance  the  Cissites 
Sclqpetiy  or  round  black  yolkstones,  generally  of  the 
size  of  pistol  or  musket  bullets. 

7-  A  little  beyond  the  farm  of  Carlips,  about  a 
gunshot  from  the  high  road,  on  the  right  hand,  there 
is  a  coarse  tiil-band,  or  plumb-pudding  stone,  which^ 
amidst  a  great  rariety  of  rounded  nodules,  contains 
many  of  onyx  and  sardonyx,  but  generally  imperfect 
and  much  cracked.     It  is  the  Blotta  onychina. 

8.  The  whole  of  the  Pentland  hills,  on  this  road, 
fipom  Lothian  bum  to  the  river  Line,  a  tract  of  a- 
bout  eleven  miles,  consist  entirely  of  primitive  strata. 
But  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  abounds  in 
sandstone,  limestone,  coal,  blaes,  dogger,  and  other 
secondary  strata.  These  approach  the  mountains, 
and  at  their  feet  overlap  the  primitive  strata,  but  are 
not  to  be  found  any  where  upon  the  mountains  them- 
selves. 

9.  On  the  high  road,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Pentland  hills,  and  within  a  mile  of  Brig- 
house,  are  the  remains  of  old  mines,  called  the  Silver 
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HoleS)  where  formerly  a  considerable  quattti^  of  lead 
had  been  extracted.  In  the  heaps^  you  may  oboerve 
every  where  a  whitbh  yellow  ston^  the  Tephria 
plumbifera^  which  is  very  frequently  found  accom- 
panying lead  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  ahnost 
the  only  stone  that  has  been  thrown  out  of  these 
mines,  and  has  composed  the  walls  of  liie  veins. 

In  the  fractures  of  this  stone  you  will  find  a  very 
beautiful  black  arbuscular  delineation,  the  Dendrites 
t^hriae. 

These  mines  were  endeavoured  to  be  recovered  by 
Mr  Ronald  Crawford  in  the  year  1756,  but  without 
success. 

10.  Upon  the  river  Line,  near  the  Brighouse^ 
there  are  extensive  strata  of  a  grey  argillaceous  rock, 
the  Thyites  linemis.  It  is  a  secondary  stratum  dis* 
posed  at  an  angle  of  about  45''  to  the  horizon.  It 
imbibes  water  greedily  and  falls  'to  powder  in  the 
air. 


From  Brighouse  to  Biggar^  eleven  miles. 

L  After  leaving  Brighouse,  there  are  small  hills 
<Ki  the  road  opposite  to  Dolphinton,  which  are  com- 
posed of  strata  of  sand  and  gravel     There  is  no 
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rock  to  be  seen  near  the  road,  but  it  b  made  in  se- 
veral places  with  whinstone. 

2.  The  boundary  between  the  two  counties  of 
Tweeddale  and  Lanark  divides  the  two  valleys  of 
Broughton  and  Biggar.  From  this  boundary,  La- 
narkshire stretches  down  to  Glasgow  above  forty 
miles,  and  is  composed  of  deep  clay  soil  in  the  course 
of  the  Clyde.  But  the  country  on  the  opposite  side 
^f  this  boundary,  in  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  is  more 
hilly  and  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  soil  is  light 
and  nowhere  deep,  and  partakes  little  of  clay  for 
forty  miles  to  the  town  of  Kelso. 


From  Biggar  to  Abington^  thirteen  miles. 

L  Soon  after  leaving  Biggar,  loose  masses  of  a 
fl^h-coloured  jasper,  the  Eioldteslparneiis,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  gravel  pits. 

S.  No  fast  rock  is  seen  till  you  pass  the  river  of 
Coulter,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  of  Duniten, 
no  other  is  to  be  observed  but  gr^  whinstone. 

.  3.  Immediately  below  the  bridge,  over  the  river 
of  Puniten  there  is  a  bank  of  gravel,  in  which  there 
i^  one  thin  strabim  cemented  with  a  black  ochre  oi 
iron,  the  Melanteria  stratosa. 

B  b  3  4.  In 
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4.  In  this  gravel  bank  ai^  also  liDundtiiefoUofdi^ 
stones  in  loose  masses* 

a.  Calomachus  fuadratus.  A  shorl  rock  com* 
posed  of  a  soft  white  quartz,  and  large  granules 
of  black  shorl,  generally  of  a  square  shape.  I 
never  saw  this  stone  but  in  the  river  of  Dimiteo, 
There  are  probably  fisist  rocks  of  it  tDwarda  the 
head  of  the  river. 

fi.  Leucostictos  purpureum.  A  porphyry  of  a 
livid  purple  ground,  with  white  spots  of  fddapali, 
and  a  few  of  black  shori. 

y.  Lydius  coeruleus,  A  touchstone  of  a  dusky 
blue  colour. 

I.  Lydius  purpureas.  A  touchstone  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  Both  this  and  the  former  have 
evidently  been  formed  in  veinSi  and  cootaiQ 
some  small  strings  of  quartz. 


From  Jbirngtm  to  Lead-hilk,  iixmik^. 

\.  The  high  mining  country  of  Lead-hills  and 
Wanlock-head  occupies  a  space  winch  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  This 
tract  during  one  hundred  and  forty  years  has  pro- 
duced prodigious  quantities  of  lead;  and  iron,  cop- 
per, 
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par,  mCf  flilvGr  and  gold  we  aho  frequeot  in  it  I 
have  approached  this  metallic  tract  by  five  difficceDt 
roads,  and  have  found  the  access  to  it  in  all  these 
directifms  macked  by  three  ciKtiiiistaDced. 

•.  When  you  come  within  three  miles  of  it  you 
find  masses  of  quarts  in  gceater  abundance  Aan 
at  a  greater  distance. 

fi.  The  dissemipated  gold  gathered  k)  this  part  of 
the  couqtry  is  also  found  to  the  dittance  of 
about  three  miles  from  this  tracts  but  not  be^ 
yond  it;  especially  in  the  brooks  pf  Gl^ngon- 
xm.  Short  Cleuj^,  Mtpook  9nd  Wanlock. 

y.  At  tine  distance  of  about  one  mile  from  this 
traet)  you  b^iu  evidently  to  wter  a  mii^eral 
coqntry»  compMed  to  what  ypu  have  passed. 
Pa  thie  sid^  of  the  road  you  3ee  eveary  where^  a 
deep  stratum  of  earthy  mixed  with  fragments  of 
a  shivery  stone,  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  co- 
lour, and  of  a  burnt  appearance.  This  stratum 
you  find  also  14  great  abund^Kce  within  the 
mining  district,  and  it  is  every  where  unfriendly 
tQ  t3^  growtji  of  grass  and  all  vegptabies. 

S.  When  you  come  wiUun  ^  nule  of  Leadbills, 
Q^asies  of  a  wbiti^  yeUow  stone,  the  Tephria  plmir 
kifer^p  ippear  in  abundance.  They  wrpu^t  lately 
through  a  grieat  stratum  of  this,  in  the  Susanna  vein, 
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at  the  depth  of  about  ooe  hundred  and  finrty  six  &- 
thorns. 

3«  At  the  same  distuoe  fimn  Leadhilb,  you  find 
abundance  of  loose  masses  of  the  Nicomia  Hoida^ 
a  sort  of  ohert  resemMmg  flinty  of  a  livid  black  co» 
lour.  Yet  no  fixed  rock  of  this  kind  was  ever  dis- 
covered at  Leadhills,  till  about  seven  years  ago,  when 
they  had  to  work  through  a  stratum  of  it  in  the  low  level, 
at  a  great  expenoe ;  the  stone  being  so  hard  and  sdid 
as  to  cost  in  working  fixmi  9  to  jC- 18  per  fathom. 

4.  The  sole  of  the  Susatma  vein  is  now  fifty-two 
fiithoms  under  level,  that  is,  under  the  bed  of  the 
brook  of  Glengonnar,  at  the  smelting  houses.  The 
vein  has  been  woriced  ninety^ix  fathoms  above  level 
fi-om  the  Shaft  on  the  top  of  Glendorch.  .  The  whole 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-^^ht  ftithoms, 
the  greatest  depth  to  which  the  earth  has  been  per- 
fonUxKi  in  Scotland. 


From  LeadhiUs  to  EUiockj  nine  miles. 

1.  After  travelling  through  the  narrow  pass  of  Me- 
nock-hause,  the  metallic  veins  terminate,  and  a  ra- 
pid descent  to  the  south  takes  place.  In  descending 
from  this  pass  for  some  way,  you  find  the .  above 
burnt  mineral  soil,  and  veins  and  masses  of  quartz. 
These  disappear    upon    descending  further^    aft^ 

which 
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which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  all  the  way  to  Elliock 
but  grey  Whin  Rock. 

fi.  This  road  down  the  Menock,  in  a  narrow  steep 
valley,  among  hi^  mountains,  afibrds  a  beautiful 
illustraticHi  of  M.  Bourguet*s  observation,  on  the 
correspondence  between  the  salient  and  receding 
an^e^  of  mountains. 
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EPIPJBURGH  TO  IjONDON^ 


SECT.    I. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Berwick. 

Atfer  leaving  the  King's  Park,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  whin-stone  on  the  road  to  Haddington. 
There  are  pits  of  blue  clay,  with  brick-works,  be- 
tween Jock*$  Lodge  and  the  Duddingston  coal 
works.  TTie  deptii  of  the  clay  here  is  unknown,  but 
is  everywhere  covered  with  sea  sand,  from  three  to 
six  feet  thick. 

At  Duddingston  coal  work  the  freestone  appears, 
whidi  is  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  for  two  or 

three 
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three  miles,  running  towards  the  sea,  at  a  small  an- 
gle to  tlie  horizon.  The  coal  at  Duddingston,  Pin- 
kie, Falside,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
stretches  into  the  sea  under  this  freestone. 

From  Haddington  to  Berwick  the  road  is  all  made 
of  gravel.  There  is  no  whinstone  to  be  seen  finom 
the  King's  Park,  till  you  come  upon  Coldingham 
Moor,  where  it  appears  only  for  two  or  three  miles, 
in  large  masses,  upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  soil, 
especially  about  Ayton.  This  moor  is  a  distant  ex* 
cursion  of  hills,  and  forms  a  ridge  declining  towards 
the  sea.  Drumpender  Law,  a  hill  of  about  four 
hundred  feet  high  firom  its  base,  which  stands  in  the 
adjacent  flat  country,  is  of  whinstone. 

All  the  country  from  Haddington  to  Berwick,  ex- 
cepting Coldingham  Moor,  is  of  a  deep  soiL  In 
some  places  there  are  deep  beds  of  gravel,  which  are 
laid  open  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  In 
others,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  loam,  intermixed 
with  large  stones;  as  at  the  Pease,  where  the  hi^ 
rpad  lies  above  sixty  feet  deep  in  such  a  stratum. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  deep  beds,  both 
of  gravel  and  loam,  in  thb  tract,  the  stmies  in  th^n 
are  of  different  kinds,  both  of  whinstone  and  free- 
stone. There  is  no  coal  further  ea^t  than  that  of 
Penston,  discovered  on  the  Scottish  side.  lime^ 
stone  in  this  tract  is  very  frequent  All  the  shores 
about  Dunglass,  and  to  St.  Ebb's  Head,  are  of  free- 
stone. 
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stcfoe,  intermixed  Id  some  places  wkk  limesbme,  aad 
afford  some  petrifying  springs. 


SECT.   IL 

From  Berwick  to  Dwrham. 

Upon  leaving  Berwick,  the  whole  eoontry  is  free* 
stone,  running  towards  the  sea,  at  an  angle  often  of 
about  fi%  degrees  to  the  horizon,  lliere  are  coal* 
pits  upon  the.  road  about  two  miles  from  Berwick ; 
also  about  fiiPe  nnles  south  from^  Belford,  and  in  se* 
veral  places  between  Alnwick  and  Morpeth,  and  he^ 
yond  that  place.  So  that  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  freestone  and  coal  country  fit>m  Berwick 
to  Newcastle,  and  fixxp  thence  to  Durham. 

In  many  parts  of  thb  district  there  is  plenty  of 
limestone.  Between  Belford  and  Morpeth,  the  road 
in  several  places  is  made  with  blue  limestone^  so 
hard,  that  it  does  not  break  down,  but  forms  a  rug^ 
ged  causeway  wb^  the  upper  cover  Uows  off. 

Tlie  freestone  betweaa  Berwick  and  Morpeth,  used 
for  the  high  road,  is  equally  hard ;  and  hence  the 
buck-toothed  road  in  many  places,  especially  between 
Berwick  and  Belford.  The  freestone,  again,  laid  on 
tiie  road  between  Morpeth  and  Northallerton^  is  in 
general  soft,    breaks  easily  down,    and  hence  the 

road 
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load  betwwn  Hbae  pkcei  is  Ibf  die  most  {Mrt 
sandy. 

Obs.-^ln  those  parts  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Bishopric  where  there  is  no  coal,  the  freestone  is  of 
a  grey  colour,  and  of  a  durable  substance.  But 
where  the  coal  aboiUids/as  about  Newcasde  and 
Durham,  the  freestone  is  generally  ochrous,  of  a 
yellowish  toloor,  and  wastes  to  a  grieat  degree  in 
the  air.  Witness  the  fine  Catbedml  of  Durham, 
where  the  carved  work  upon  the  statues  is  not  only 
wholly  disfigured^  but  tibe  yety  hewn  sMms  in  tb& 
wall  are  eaten  away  in  some  places  abo^  half  a  foot 
deep« 


SECT.  HL 

From  Durham  to  StUtm,  19^  Mkt. 

FitOM  Duiiiam  to  Darloa^^toB  there  is  no  rock  to 
be  sem  but  freestone.  Its  strata  are  i^arly  horizon- 
tal, with  a  very  thick  staple  above  them.  Some 
deep  gravel  pits  appear ;  but  the  gravel  they  con- 
tain, and  likewise  that  of  the  diaimel  of  the  river 
Were,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  freestone. 

From  Darlington  to  Borroughbridge  the  road  is  so 
flhut  up  with  hedges,  that  only  some  beds  of  grav^ 
are  to  be  seen  between  the  two  places. 

At 
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At  fioiTDughbridge  a  whiti^  limestone  becomes 
the  general  stratom  nnder  the  statpte,  which  is  usu'^ 
ally  from  one  to  three  or  fiour  feet  deep. 

The  upper  part  of  this  stratum  is  a  soft  difiery 
lOdcy  with  which  the  road  is  made.  It  breaks  down 
and  cakes  exactly  like  soft  ^fainstone.  This  lime* 
stone  continues  to  Doncaster. 

Between  Dekicasier  and  Foston  in  LiiicoliiBbire» 
diis  liakBStone  disappears ;  at  least  it  lies  not  aiv^- 
wfafere  so  near  the  surfiice  as  to  be  worked.  The 
sofl  and  the  road  are  sindy;  and  deep  strata  ofaemd 
are  to  foe  lobserred  in  some  places^  luixed  with 
g^veL 

At  Foston,  again,  the  seme  genend  stratum  of 
whitish  limestone  appears,  and  continues  in  the  seme 
manner  as  befi)ne,  tfll  withm  five  mil^  of  Stilton. 


SECT.  IV. 

From  Stilton  to  London^  by  Cambridge. 

Five  miles  short  of  Stilton,  a  deep  clirjr  soil  takes 
place,  and  continues,  with  little  variation,  to  Cam- 
bridge :  but  there  are  also  deep  strata  of  sand  and 
gravd,  with  which  the  roads  are  made. 

Two 
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Two  miles  south  from  Cambridge,  a  stratum  ^k 
pears  perfecdy  new,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  be^ 
tween  this  place  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Scot- 
land This  is  a  stratum  of  gravel,  immediately  un- 
der the  staple,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  flint  With 
this  gravel,  the  walks  in  the  University,  and  the  roods 
about  the  town  are  laid. 

Four  miles  south,  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
flmt  gravel,  and  six  miles  from  Cambridge,  another 
stratum  takes  place  fbr  the  first  time,  chalk.  In 
many  places,  the  chalk  comes  up  to  the  sur&ce,  ha- 
ving only  a  foot  of  stiq>le  above  it,  and  sometimes 
lesis.  At  other  places  it  has  a  stratum  of  flint  gravd 
above  it  The  chalk  continues  in  this  way  till  you 
arrive  at  Ware ;  and  the  roads  in  this  tract  are  laid 
with  flint  gravel  at  bottom,  and  a  cover,  of  chalk 
above.  From  Ware  to  London,  no  rock  is  to  be 
seen  but  only  strata  of  flint  gravel  and  common  gra- 
vel, of  great  depth  in  some  places,  with  which  die 
roads  are  made. 


Coroilaries. 

1.  All  the  strata  in  a  flat  country  are  horizontaJt 
or  neariy  so. 

S.  The  strata  are  more  extensive,   uniform  and 
unbroken,  in  a  flat,  than  in  a  billy  country. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  staple  is  always  deepest  Id  a  flat  country, 
where  the  strata  are  horizontal  and  extensive ;  ex- 
cept where  chalk  and  flint  gravel  prevail. 

4.  There  are  no  limits  between  chalk  and  lime- 
stone.    They  are  only  gradations  of  the  same  stone. 

6.  Chalk  often  contains  a  horizontal  stratum  of 
flint  in  loose  masses,  from  one  to  fifty  pounds  weight 
as  in  the  Irish  limestone.  Each  stratum  has  only  the 
thickness  of  one  of  these  masses. 

6.  Sand,  clay,  gravel,  ^  sandstone,  limestone,  coal, 
chalk  and  flint,  are  the  proper  fossils  of  a  flat  extend- 
ed country,  and  the  only  ones  to  be  observed  on  the 
b\gh  road  between  Edinburgh  and  London. 


-c^c 
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XH. 
SAUCETUM. 


THE 


•BOTANICAL  HISTORY  and  CULTIVATION 


OF 


WILLOWS* 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

!•  Theophrastus  observes,  that  the  trees  which 
grow  naturally  in  a  dry  situation  are  longer  lived  than 
those  which  are  the  produce  of  wet  soils.  The  ob- 
servation is  peculiarly  just  concerning  the  Willows. 
They  are  the  shortest  lived  of  all  tlie  native  trees  in 
our  climate ;  but  the  shortness  of  their  duration  is  in 
a  great  measure  compensated  by  the  quickness  of 
their  growth. 

c  c  2  8.  In 
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2.  In  some  species  a  thick  cluster  of  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  rose  is  formed  in  summer  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches.  And  in  winter,  after  all  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  me  fallen,  these  remain,  though  in 
a  withered  state.  Tliis  production,  however,  makes 
no  essential  part  of  the  plant,  neither  is  it  confined 
to  one  particular  species.  It  is  merely  accidental^ 
and  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  This 
appearance  has  been  observed  on  the  Salix  alba^ 

fusca  and  helixy  Linn,  but  most  frequently  upon  the 
last,  and  wherever  it  takes  place,  the  plant  usually 
passes  by  the  name  of  the  Rose  Willow. 

3.  In  the  Salicta  or  Osier  holts  of  the  Romans, 
the  following  species  were  chiefly  cultivated.  SaUx 
alba^  vitellinay  vimenalis  *  and  Ae&r,  Linn,  and 
amerina,  N.  These  are  all  of  southern  extraction^ 
and  from  the  Willow  plantations  of  the  Romans,  in 
Italy,  have  been  propagated,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
over  all  the  northern  countries  in  Europe. 

4.  It  would  in  many  places  be  very  serviceable  if 
Willows  could  be  made  to  succeed  on  the  sleechy 
sides  of  tide  rivers,  where  it  is  difficult  to  raise  any 
other  trees.  But  of  this  only  one  instance,  and  that 
an  unfavourable  one  has  occuiTed.    By  the  side  of 

a  sleechy 

*  These  Willows,  especially  the  three  first,  being  remarkablo 
for  their  glaucous  appearance,  are  alluded  to  by  Virgil. 
£t  fflauca  canentia  frondo  salicta  (Georgic.  9), 
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a  sleechy  bi^ook,  at  its  entrance  into  the  tide,  Mr 
Alexander,  Minister  of  Kirkbean,  planted  a  fence  of 
the  white  and  grey  Willows,  the  roots  of  which  were 
fi'equently  overflowed  by  the  tides.  These  plants 
though  seemingly  in  a  good  situation  for  Willows, 
dwindled  away  and  came  at  length  scarcely  to  bear 
leaves  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they  died. 


BOtANlCAL  HISTORY* 

5.  Among  the  ancients,  and  the  more  early  mo- 
dem botiemists,  the  Willows  were  distinguished  by 
vague  and  trifling  characters,  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine their  species.  Theywere  only  distinguished  by 
the  places  where  they  grew,  by  the  colour  of  their 
bark,  by  the  brittleness  or  toughness  of  their  twigs, 
and  by  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  J.  Bau- 
hinus  was  the  first  person  who  described  them  by 
charactei-s  dmwn  fi'om  their  leaves  and  fructifica- 
tion. 

As  there  is  no  genus  of  trees  equally  numerous, 
nor  any  genus  of  plants  so  copious,  and  yet  stamped 
with  so  little  diversity  of  character,  the  Willows  ne- 
cessarily require,  more  than  almost  any  other  tribe, 
the  most  amj>le  and  accurate  discrimination.  The 
unmeaning  names  of  authors,  their  imperfect  des- 
criptions and  figures,  their  slight  and  inaccurate  cha- 
racters, and  the  vast  number  of  species;  their  nume- 

c  c  3  rous 
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rous  and  nameless  varietiesi  and  the  different  phasts 
belonging  to  the  different  sexes  of  each  species,  all 
conspire  to  render  it  the  most  difficult  and  inextri* 
cable  genus  in  the  vegetable  system. 

6.  The  Willows  in  general  are  endowed  with  sti- 
pulae,  but  in  a  few  species  none  can  be  discerned  at 
any  period  of  their  growth.  These  generally  have 
two  glands  at  the  base  of  the  pediculi  where  the  sti- 
pulae  are  commonly  situated.  In  some  species,  the 
stipulae  are  not  only  minute,  but  fall  off  so  quickly, 
that  they  are  to  be  observed  only  at  a  few  of  the  very 
youngest  leaves.  By  not  attending  to  this,  some 
Willows,  which  really  have  stipulae,  have  been  placed 
among  the  number  of  exrstipulatae. 

7.  The  colour  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of 
Willows  is  always  different  from  that  of  the  upper 
side,  and  is  always  whiter  or  of  a  more  dilute  green. 
The  whiteness  proceeds  from  two  different  causes; 
sometimes  from  white  villi,  at  other  times  from  a  mi- 
nute white  powder  or  velamen  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf.  They  are  easily  distinguished,  as 
the  velamen  can  be  easily  rubbed  off  with  the  finger, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  villi. 

In  some  leaves  the  underside  is  of  a  fainter  green 
colour,  without  being  covered  either  with  villi  or  a 
velamen. 

8.  Caspar 
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B.  Gaspftr  and  John  Baubkie,  among  their  other 
meritorious  services  in  the  science  of  botany,  first 
began  to  distinguish  the  Willows  by  their  degree  of 
growth,  whether  trees  or^shrubs,  by  the  figure  of  their 
leaves,  the  nature  of  their  flowers  and  firuit,  and  had 
the  peculiar  merit  first  to  discern,  ^that  in  each  spe- 
cies there  was  a  fertile  and  hiiertilfe  individual. 

9.  The  yoimg  shoots  of  the  Willows,  like  those  of 
most  other  trees,  move  forwards  at  the  extremity  in 
a  spiral  Kne.  By  this  mode  of  growth,  the  leaves 
which  are  disclosed  come  to  be  placed  on  the  branch 
in  a  spiral  order.  In  some  trees  three  leaved,  in 
some  four,  in  jome  five,  in  others  six,  and  even  nine 
leaves  are  required  to  complete  the  spiral.  When  a 
straight  line  is  drawn  upwards  upon  a  branch,  from 
any  particular  leaf,  the  first  leaf  which  lies  in  the 
course  of  that  line  will  be  found  placed  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  spiral. 

A  tree  on  which  three  leaved  on  the  branch  serve 
to  complete  the  spiral,  is  termed  tripla ;  one  with 
four  leaves  tetrapla ;  and  those  on  wliich  five,  six, 
or  nine  leaves  are  requisite  for  the  purpose,  are 
termed  pentapla,  hexapla,  ov^ enniapla. 

In  two  species  of  Willow  the  leaves  are  placed 
opposite,  and  not  in  a  spiral  order.  In  another  spe- 
cies, four  leaves  compleat  the  spiral  upon  the  branch, 
and,  on  account  of  this  singularity,  it  has  been  called 

c  c  4  Salix 
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Salix  tetrapla.  ^AU  the  otlier  Willows,  s^  far  as^  ha» 
been  observed,  have  their  leaves  disposed  on  the 
bJC^uiches  in  a  hexajdous  orden 

A  new  method  of  trees,  founded  on  this  order  of 
their  leaves,  and  assisted  by  other  characters  taken 
from  their  gems  and  leaves,  was  once  projected,  as 
subsidiary  to  their  arrangement  by  the  fructiiication. 
Many  exotic  trees  continue  long  in  European  con- 
servatories without  displaying  their  flowers,^  and  re- 
main unknown  and  uncertain.  By  the  assistance  of 
such  a  method,  their  species  might  be  sometimes  as« 
ceitained  without  the  aid  of  the  fructification. 

10.  The  buds  or  gems  of  the  Willow  are  of  three 
sorts. 

1.  Gemma    foliosa,    the  leaf  bud.      This  con- 

tains only  the  rudiment  of  a  branch,,  with  its 
leaves;  for  no  gem,  properly  so  called,  ia 
ever  formed  upon  plants  for  the  production 
of  a  single  leaf. 

2.  Gemma  florifera,  the  flower  bud.     This  con- 

tains only  the  male  or  female  catkin,  without 
any  leaves,  except  the  foliola  which  compose 
the  involucrum. 

3.  Gemma  folioso-florifera,  flower  and  leaf  bud. 

This  not  only  contains  the  male  or  female 

catkin 
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catkin,  with  its  involucrum,  but  Ukeivise  a 
number  of  leaves* 

The  Willows  which  have  this  last  sort  of  gem  are 
)he  following:  7 

Salix  hermaphroditay  pentandra^  alba^  vitelVuia, 
wadEgyptiaca^  Linn,  ond  pol^gamia,  N..  These  spe- 
cies distinguished  by  this  character  might  form  ai 
very  proper  division  in  the  genus,  to  be  termed  Pe- 
duncuhs  Joliosis ;  while  all' the  other  species  ai'e 
Pedunculis  aphylUs.  All  the  species  in  this  last 
division  flower  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  leaves;  but  those  of  the  formei*  not  till 
summer  is  advanced,  and  when  the  leaves  are  fiiliy 
disclosed.  ^ 

In  all  the  Willows,  as  in  other  deciduous  trees, 
the  leaves  are  only  forn>ed  on  the  shoot  of  the  pre- 
aent  year.  Some  have  the  flower  buds  on  tiie  shoot 
of  the  former  year,  as  the  Osier  and  many  others ; 
fcut  some  have  them  on  two  years  old  wood. 

11.  The  numerous  and  signal  variations  in  the 
dliflerent  parts  of  Willows,  occasion  gieat  uncertainty 
in  their  species. 

The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  their  form,,  even 
upon  the  same  plant;  the  young  and  luxuriant  being 
^v'idely  dift'erent  Irom  the  older  and  stunted  leaves. 

In 
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In  wate,  ikie  leaves,  \*hen  young,  are  entire  on 
the  margin ;  but  when,  old  become  denticulated  or 
serrated. 

In  some,  the  young  leaves  are  villous,  but  when 
older  become  quite  glabrous. 

In  some,  the  young  leaves  are  altogether  glabrous; 
but  in  a  more  advanced  state,  they  are  covered  with 
a  velamen,  which  consists  of  a  fine  powder  or  ferina. 
This  farina  is  said,  by  Haller,  to  turn  to  a  down  as 
Ae  leaves  grow  older ;  but  this  I  have  never  observ- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  the  down  or  villous  cover  sub- 
sists on  the  leaves  of  some  species,  and  the  velamen, 
or  farinaceous  cover  upon  those  of  others,  but  they 
appear  not  to  be  ever  convertible  into  one  another. 

In  some,  the  stipule  are  only  to  be  seen  in  a  few 
of  the  very  youngest  leaves,  but  fell  off,  and  dis- 
appear when  the  leaves  have  arrived  at  their  fuB 
growth.  Hence,  the  same  species  has  sometimes 
been  noted  as  having  stipulae  by  one  author,  and  as 
being  destitute  of  them  by  another. 

The  stipulae  are  sometimes  small  and  inconsr- 
derable  when  the  leaves  are  first  disclosed,  but  alter 
in  shape,  and  increase  in  size,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. This  may  have  given  rise  to  Haller's  re- 
mark, that  the  stipulae  are  sometimes  not  to  bfe 
seen  at  the  young,  but  only  at  the  old  leaves ;  for  I 

have 
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they  CDuld  not  be  decerned  at  Ihe  yeung  leaves. 

The  eatldns  dsio  vary  much  in  their  shape  at  the 
different  periods  6f  their  growth :  the  male  eatftins 
particxilariy^  although  €val  before  th^r  flopfescenee, 
become  slender  and  cylindrical  after  they  are  blown. 

12,  All  the  Willows  I  have  obseirved,  have  the 
iblii^  equitaas^    except  the  vimindHsy  -linn,  and 
four  other  ^pecieS)  which  are  marked  bythe  verao- 
*tio  revoluta.  ^ 

13.  The  gtipulae  may  be  distmguidhed  into  ^tiie 
auriculatae  and  semiaurioilatae.  The  first  is  in 
the  form  of  an  entire  ear,  with  a  curved  circumfe* 
rence:  the  latter  is,  in  figure,  but  one  half  6f  the 
former,  having  astreight  margin 'on  the  interior,  and 
c  curved  margin  on  the  exterior  side. 


14.  The  Willows  were  thought  by  the  ancients  to 
produce  no  seeds ;  and  it  was  easy  for  ^m,  indeed, 
to  fall  into  this  deception. 

The  male  trees  produce  no  seeds,  and  even  the 
female  trees,  ivhen  situated  by  themselvos,  whiob 
they  must  often  be,  are  also  infertile. 

Theo- 
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Theophrastus  and  Pliny  supposed  that  the  Wil- 
low did  shed  its  seeds  before  they  arrived  at  matu- 
rity ;  an  idea  which  subsisted  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer,  who  gives  the  Willow  the  epithet  o(  fiKtrixaf- 
^H,  or  Frugiperda;  and  Aristotle*  remarked  that 
this  tree  was  destitute  both  of  fruit  and  seeds. 

These  notions  might  be  also  in  some  measure  de- 
rived from  the  shedding  of  the  pollen,  which  is  thrown 
out  in  profusi(Hi  by  some  of  the  Willows  f^  aiid  by 
their  minute  and  downy  seeds  teiqg  carried  away  by 
the  winds.  The  easy  and  obvious  propagation  c/t 
these  trees,  by  cuttings  and  layers,  might  likewise 
tend  to  indulge  the  opinion,  that  up  other  method 
of  increase  was  necessary. 

This  opinion  continued  to  be  generally  received 
till  the  time  of  Tragus  and  J.  Bauhinus,  who  first 
undeceived  the  world,  by  asserting  the  Willows  to 
be  propagated  from  seed  like  other  plants. 

Bauhinus,  in  the  year  1650,  figured  and  particu- 
larly described  the  antherae  of  the  Salix  helixy  Linn. 

15.  Sco- 

*  Aristoi.  de  Ao.  Lib.  I.  cap.  18. 

+  We  find  in  Pliny  the  following  passage.  ^^  Saiicis  fm- 
ttum  ante  roaiuritatem  in  araneam  abire."  But  it  shonld  be 
arenam  abire,  for  he  plainly  means  the  pollen  flying  in  dost 
from  the  male  catkins  :  But  Pliny  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
baTe  his  tezt  more  corrupted  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.     Vid.  Bauh.  Hist.  Tom.  L  p.  21  It 
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15.  Scopoli*  relates,  tiiat  he  had  often  observed 
female  Willows,  fecundated  by  males  which  are  ac- 
counted of  a  different  species :  an  observation  easily 
made,  but  its  reality  cannot  be  so  easily  ascertained 
and  adnutted.  * 


USES. 

16  Though  the  Willows  afford  no  articles  for  su- 
stenance, nor  for  any  noted  manufacture,  they  an- 
swer many  useful  purposes  in  rural  economy  and 
mechanical  arts;  among  which  are  the  following : 

17'  AH  the  Willows,  being  naturally  aquatics,  as 
they  spring  freely  from  cuttings,  and  being  of  a 
quick  and  vigorous  growth,  they  are  the  most  proper 
plants  for  the  embankments  of  rivers,  for  restraining 
their  encroachments,  and  for  preventing  the  hurtful 
efiects  of  their  inundations. 

1 8.  Though  they  are  not  so  fit  fer  fences  as  those 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  armed  with  spines  and 
prickles,  yet  they  are  occasionally  applied  to  this 
use,  and  may  be  peculiarly  bene^cial  in  deep  wet 
soils,  and  especially  wherever  there  is  a  ditch  of 
stagnating  water. 

19.  They 

f  Scopoli  Flor.  Camiolica,  p.  411. 
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19»  Tliey'  arfc  uaed  in  France  and  Italy  for  supMt- 
ing  the  vines^  and  in  Germany  and  Eng^d  as  bop* 
poles. 

SO.  Their  very  pliant  twigs  and  their  baric^  when 
stripped  off,  are  useful  in  gardens  for  tying  trees  to 
espaliers;  for  fastening  scandent  plants  to  arbours, 
and  other  purposes. 

2L  Hiey  are  the  moit  confvcQient  article  for 
binding  £eiggots;  and  where  tarred  ropes  of  hemp 
ai^  n(4  to  be  had,  they'  are  the  best  material  far  sew- 
ing and  fEistemng  thMcb  on  the  rooft  of  houses; 

SSL  In  remote  and  unknproved  coiunitriefl^  they 
ace  twitted' by  the  mhabitants  into  ropes^  I  have 
rede  in  the  Htibrictes  with  a^bridle  made  of  tbem, 
and  1^  all  night  at  anchor  with  a  caUe  made  of 
twisted  Willows.  In  both  instances^  much  industry, 
and  art  were  observable  in  this  very  rude  maiw- 
facture. 

S3.  The  Willows  which  flower  early,  affiard  the- 
m^  early  and  seasonable  support  to  bees ;  without 
which,  they  sQmetimes  would  not  be  able  to  survive 
the  spring. 

24.  As  the  foliage  of  all  the  Willows  is  wholesome 
and  nutrimental  to  cattle,  the  leaves,  upon  their  M 
in  autumn,  are  carefully  o^ected,  in  some  northern 

countries 
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fffd&if  our  cattle  devour  them  greedily  wherever  th^j 
are  withio  reach ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  sununer 
shoots  of  the  Willows  make  a  considerable  article; 
in  the  sustmaiu^e  of  the  cattle  late  in  autumn. 

S5.  The  bark  and.  wood  of  the  difierient  speciea 
of  Willow,  afford  the  most  acceptable  food  to  the 
beaver  in  North  A^neriea. 

Q6,  In  the  most  remote  northern  countries^  the., 
inner  bark  of  the  Willows  is  even  used  for  human 
sustenapce,  al^c^  with  the  innec  barl^  c£^  the  fir  and 
pine. 

2j7.  The  fine  wWte  down  cootaioed  in  the  seed 
vessels  of  all  the  Willows  is  a  true  cotton,  which  in- 
genuity may  perhap3  turn  to  some  usdftU  purpose* 
The  separation  of  this  cotton  firom  its  numberless 
sinall  black  seeds,  is  a  difficulty  which  art  may  over- 
come. A  greater  inoonveniency  seems  to  be'  tha 
shortness  of  its  pile :  Yet  in  some  species  it  is  much 
longer  than  in  others ;  and  was  it  once  found  to  be 
useful,  it  might  be  obtained  in  very  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  not  unUkely  but  this  substance  may 
have  properties  which  might  render  it  preferable  to. 
the  West  India  cotton  for  some  particular  pur- 
poses. 

28.  N# 
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28.  No  wood  affords  a  sweeter  fewel  than  that  of 
the  Willows.  When  sufficiently  dry,  it  emits  little 
smoke,  and  gives  the  clearest  fire;  but  is  apt  to 
otLckle  very  mu?h  when  moist.  It  is  the  principal 
fewel  in  some  parts  of  England,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  even  confined  pretty  much  to  faggots  form- 
ed of  the  mere  lop  from  pollards. 

This  has  not  yet  been  practised  in  Scotland  ;  bul 
by  the  diminution  of  coal  and  peat,  it  may  in  timij 
become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  relief. 

29.  The  great  utility  of  Willows  for  wicker  work, 
is  everywhere  experienced,  from  the  coarsest  fabric, 
to  that  of  the  very  finest  texture.  They  supply 
agrestic  operation  with  hurdles,  panniers,  and  ham- 
pers ;  with  all  kinds  of  coarse  basket  work,  and  witk 
all  the  finer  sorts  for  domestic  purposes. 

30.  The  Osier  is  so  valuable  for  hoops  to  casls,  as 
to  be  marked  by  the  name  of  the  Hoop  Willow,  and 
is  cultivated  with  care  in  the  northern  countries  fof 
herring  barrels. 

31.  The  Willow  wood  is  generally  li^t,  sofl; 
smooth,  and  easily  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It 
is  therefore  chosen 'by  the  turner  for  platters,  dishes, 
bowls,  and  various  otlier  utensils  for  a  fanner's  fami-. 
ly ;  also  for  heels  of  shoes,  and  shoemakers  lasts ; 

and, 
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and,  being  very  light  and  tou^,  for  the  ladders  ne* 
cessary  about  a  fieurm. 

32.  From  these  qualities  of  the  Willow  timber,  it 
was  particularly  chosen  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  for  the  fitbrication  of  shields. 

33.  The  softness  and  smoothness  of  the  wood 
renders  it  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  cutting  board 
for  shoemakers^  and  as  a  board  for  whetting  the  fine 
steel  instruments  of  cork-cutters  and  other  mecha- 
nics. 

34.  The  bark  of  some  Willows  is  remarkably  styp- 
tic :  that  of  one  species  is  employed  in  Swisserlahd 
in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  bark  of  three  other 
species  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  same  use 
in  Scodand ;  and  the  same  quality  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  expected  in  all  the  other  sorts  of  Willows. 

35.  The  same  styptic  quality  of  the  Willow  bark 
fits  it  for  dyeing  black,  to  which  use  it  is  applied  in 
Swisserland  and  other  countries. 

36.  The  Willows,  as  almost  every  thing  else,  were 
viewed  by  the  ancients  as  medicinal ;  and  even  by 
many  of  die  modems  their  medicinal  properties  have 
beeti  extolled. 

« d  Their 
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Their  merit,  however^  has  never  been  able  to  bring 
them  into  general  practice;  nor  do  their  sen^Ue 
qualities  ^ve  ground  to  expect  from  them  any  re- 
markable powers  as  medicines. 

In  their  leaves,  and  especially  in  their  bark,  they 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  astringent  This  qua- 
lity having  led  some  practitioners  to  make  trial  of 
the  bark  of  Willows  in  intermitting  fevers,  they  have 
spoken  loudly  of  its  effects,  and  probably  not  with* 
out  some  foundation.  It  is  a  property  not  to  be 
considered  as  peculiar  to  this  tribe  of  trees,  nor  even 
to  the  different  sorts  of  Quinquina.  A  variety  of 
barks  seem  in  some  degree  to  possess  it,  though  we 
can  scarcely  e?^)ect  to  fall  upon  any  that,  for  this 
purpose,  will  supersede  the  use  of  the  Jesuits  bark. 

37.  Though  no  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Wil- 
low is  applied,  can  be  considered  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, yet  they  are  upon  the  whole  so  numerous^ 
and  do  so  constantly  occur  in  the  rural,  domestic^ 
and  mechanic  employments  of  common  hfe,  thai  it 
is  a  tribe  of  plants  which  must  be  admitted  to  be 
eminently  useful,  and  highly  deserving  of  attention 
and  culture. 

38.  The  charcoal  of  Willow  timber  is  not  only 
serviceable,  like  that  of  other  trees,  for  the  furnace ; 
but,  being  of  a  very  soft  and  fine  texture,  is  preferred 
by  painters  for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  and  also  by 
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the  manufecturers  of  gunpowder,  as  it  is  remarkable 
for  taking  fire  readily* 


CULTITATION  OF  WILLOWS. 

39.  The  cuttings  may  be  planted  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  fall  and  springing  of  the  leaf:  but  the  time 
to  be  chosra  is  the  beginning  of  February,  when 
fewer  of  them  fail  to  succeed  Ifaan  at  any  other  sea* 
son. 

The  best  cuttings  are  taken  from  branches  of  two 
or  three  years  grx)wth)  and  should  be  about  a  foot 
long.  When  they  are  planted^  it  is  of  use  to  set 
them  sidelong,  and  not  perpendicularly,  in  the  earth ; 
for  in  the  former  position  they  put  forth  a  greater 
number  of  roots. 

The  cuttings  should  be  lodged  full  ten  inches  with- 
in the  earth,  and  two  or  three  eyes  left  above  it : 
these  will  produce  so  many  shoots ;  and  if  the  plcmts 
are  intended  for  trees,  the  principal  shoot  should  be 
chosen,  in  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  rest  cut 
off  close  by  the  stem. 

40.  The  male  and  female  Willow  of  the  same 
species  often  differ  remarkably  from  each  other  in 
their  foliage.     The  leaves  of  the  female,  in  the  Salix 
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albUy  Linn,  are  much  larger,    greener,  and  not  so 
white,  silvery,  and  pubescent,  as  those  of  the  male. 

This  makes  the  difference  in  their  aspect  so  great, 
that,  when  standing  together,  they  might  at  first  view 
be  presumed  to  be  different  species. 

But  besides  this,  the  female  in  most  species  are 
generally  plants  of  a  much  more  vigorous  growth,  of 
a  larger  size,  and  less  brittle  than  the  males.  This 
is  an  important  circumstance  in  the  cultivation  of 
Willows,  though  unknown  and  neglected  by  those 
who  are  employed  in  their  culture.  This  difference 
in  the  growth  of  the  male  and  female  Willows  evi- 
dently suggests  the  following  rule  : 

That  where  a  Willow  is  to  be  planted  for  its  wood^ 
the  female  ought  to  be  cliosen,  being  of  a  more  lux- 
uriant growth,  and  capable  of  forming  a  larger  tree 
than  the  male.  But  if  a  willow  is  to  be  planted  for 
fine  basket  work,  the  male  must  be  chosen,  for  being 
of  a  less  vigorous  growth,  it  affords  more  slender 
and  finer  twicrs  than  the  female. 


'O" 


From  the  first  rise  of  the  herring  fishery  in  Hoi* 
land,  the  Osier  or  the  Salix  virnenalis^  Linn,  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  plant  of  great  moment,  being  tlie  most 
proper  for  the  hoqis  of  herring  barrels. 
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The  Dutch  boors  withoat  knowing  any  thing  of 
tiie  sexes  of  Willows,  very  sensibly  selected  the 
Osiers  that  were  of  the  most  vigcHtms  growth,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  they  profmgated  the  female  and 
rejected  the  male  Osier. 

All  the  plants  of  this  species  which  we  have  in 
Scodand  were  originally  from  Holland,  and  they  are 
almost  all  fiemales,  a  male  Osi^  being  very  seldom  if 
ever  to  be  seen. 

41.  The  species  of  Willows  from  the  south  of 
Europe  grow  better  with  us  in  dry  soils  than  any 
others,  though  they  are  still  more  vigorous  in  those 
which  are  moist  Such  as,  &  viteltina^  purpurea, 
and  alba,  Linn,  and  S.  phloragna  and  amerina,  N. 

42.  The  grounds  cultivated  with  Willows  in  the 
south  of  England,  or  the  Osier  holts,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, where  WiUows  are  cut  annually  for  basket  work, 
produce  a  crop  that  generally  sells  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds  the  acre.  This  can  afford  a  higher  rent 
than  the  best  lands  can  give  in  com  or  grass,  and  it 
is  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  this  high  rent  can  be  ac- 
quired from  lands  which  are  (rtherways  of  smaU  va- 
lue; from  grounds  liable  to  inundations,  or  from 
bogs  and  morasses,  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

43.  If  Willows  are  allowed  to  grow  for  some 
years,  their  aimual  shoots  become  comparatively 
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short  To  obtain  those  of  a  sufficient  length  for 
basket  work,  the  Willows  must  be  annually  cut  over 
close  to  the  ground  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  done  in 
autumn,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
not  delayed  till  spring  or  even  till  winter  is  ad- 
vanced. 

44.  Though  Willows  in  general  grow  most  luxu** 
riantly  in  watery  places,  or  within  the  reach  of  water, 
there  are  some  which  thrive  better  than  others  on 
dry  soils.  Where  it  is  wished  to  have  Willows  on 
such  soils,  the  species  to  be  chosen  for  basket  work^ 
for  fences,  or  for  trees,-  are,  Salix  hermaphroditica^ 
pentandra,  vitel&na  and  alba^  linn,  and  phkragna, 
amcrinay  maUfolia^  cancolar  and  nigrOf  N. 


Season  of  cutting  the  WUkiws. 

45.  In  the  culture  of  Willows  for  basket  worl^ 
the  question  occurs,  whether  is  it  most  proper  to  cut 
them  in  autumn  or  spring? 

On  this  article  two  things  are  to  be  regaitied : 
Which  of  the  two  seasons  renders  tte  Willows  most 
j^ant,  tough  and  durable  for  wicker  work?  and  which 
of  the  two  tends  most  to  promote  the  subsequent 
growth? 
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It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  cut  the  Wil- 
lows about  the  first  of  March,  or  sooner  if  the  spring 
is  early,  he&xce  the  sap  runs. 

They  are  then  tied  in  bundles  and  placed  on  end 
in  water,  about  a  foot  deep ;  there  they  continue 
till  about  the  first  of  May,  when  they  throw  out  their 
leaves,  at  which  time,  as  the  sap  runs,  they  are  ta- 
ken out,  peeled,  and  dried  for  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Willows  are  cut  in  au- 
tumn, while  they  dry  during  winter,  the  soft  extre- 
mities of  the  shoots  shrivel  and  become  unfit  for  use; 
whereas  by  standing  through  the  winter,  these  tender 
extremities  become  firm  and  useful.  But  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  Willows  in  autumn,  which  happens 
when  they  are  exposed  to  cattle,  they  must  then  be 
boiled,  which  both  facilitates  their  peeling,  and 
hardens  the  tender  part  of  the  shoot,  so  as  to  render 
them  usefiiL 

The  practice  of  cuttii^  the  Willows  in  autumn, 
has  one  great  advantage  over  cutting  in  spring :  the 
buds  which  are  to  aiford  the  succeeding  crop,  are 
then  immediately  formed ;  they  grow  and  strengthen 
during  winter,  and  make  earlier  and  stronger  slK)ots 
io  the  following  summer,  than  when  the  cutting  is 
delayed  till  spring. 
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I.    SALIX  hemu^hroditicay  linn. 


S.  F0LII8  serratis  glabris,  floribus  bermapbnoditis 
diandris.     Linn.  Sp.  p.  1442.  n,  1. 
Scot  Black  Clyde  Willow. 


DSSCRIPTIO* 

Arbor  mediocris.— Biuni  annui  rubri  punctis  albidb  spar* 
iisy  autumno  nigro-purpurei. — Folia  oblonga  acuta  hexapla^ 
glanduloso-serrata,  lateribas  et  ad  basin  aequalia,  glaberrima, 
snbtiis  pallidiora.— Stipulae  nuUae.— ;-Glandalae  duae  ad  basin 
petioli  utrinqne.— Petioli  nibri^  ad  basin  folU  glandalosi: 
glandolls  stipitatis  snbramotis. 

Amenta. — Seminifera  matbra  semioncialia  ses^niimcialia  ova- 
ta. — Squamae  deciduae* — Capsulae  sessiles  OYatae  acumi* 
natae  glabrae  nitidae.— Pedunculus  blundalis   foliosus^ 
foliolis  5  Yel  6. 
Vemat  30  Aprilis  locis  montosis. 

Place. — ^It  was  first  pointed  out,  in  September 
n6\y  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  on  the  farm  of  Little 
Clyde,  by  the  side  of  the  road  between  Mof&t  and 
L^ulhills,  as  a  very  particular  species  of  Willow, 
which  he  had  for  many  years  observed  at  that  place. 
It  was  afterwards  found  by  the  side  of  the  Clyde  in 
Crawford  moor,  at  Black's  Croft,  about  a  mile  fix>m 
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StrathevoD,  on  the  lismahago  road,  in  Evondale,  and 
at  several  other  places  in  the  upper  Ward  of  Clydes- 
dale. On  the  first  September  1786,  it  was  found 
with  ripe  catkins,  near  the  east  shore  of  Bute,  and 
towards  die  south  end  of  the  island. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  It  was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Willows 
at  Loudoun,  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Clyde  Wil- 
low. In  autumn,  the  annual  shoots  become  of  a 
deep  blackish  purple  colour,  though  this  mark  indeed 
does  not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

2.  It  is  so  greedily  cropped  by  cattle,  that  in  pla- 
ces exposed  to  them  it  is  never  suflfered  to  grow  up 
to  a  tree,  but  though  for  this  reason  its  flowers  have 
never  occurred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  species.  A  skilfol  Swedish  botanist,  on  seeing 
the  specimens  knew  them  at  once  to  be  the  Linnaean 
plant. 

3.  When  this  Willow  was  observed  about  the 
middle  of  September  at  Little  Clyde,  its  leaves  were 
covered  with  the  ChrysomelaP(5[>«ff,  linn.,  When  it 
was  first  found  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  in 
Bute,  it  was  covered  with  great  tuberous  galls,  plac- 
ed on  the  branches^  and  at  the  base  of  th^  leaves. 

These 
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These  galls  are  probably  formed  by  the  IchoeumoQ 
Cyn^edis  of  Linnaeus. 

4.  Though  a  quite  different  species,  this  plant  has 
a  gieat  resemblance  to  the  Salix  pentandra :  Its 
leaves,  when  they  are  young,  have  the  same  agreeable 
and  peculiar  smell,  observable  in  those  of  the  pcn^ 
tandra. 

5.  Its  shoots  are  gross,  and  they  will  spring  from 
a  cutting,  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  in  one  season. 
Its  more  luxuriant  leaves  are  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  Willow. 

6.  It  is  a  mountain  Willow,  even  in  our  cold  cli- 
mate, and  its  growth  is  entirely  concluded  before  the 
first  of  September.  ' 


II.    SAUX  tnabfoUa. 


S.  FOLiis  ovatis,  acuminatis,  subtus  tomentosis, 
marine  undulato  subintegrow 

Soliz  (Caprea)  foliis  oratis  rug osb :  sabtns  tomeotosis,  un- 
datis,  sapeme  denticulatis.  Linn.  Sp.  p.  1448.  n,  28.  Var.  a. 
Fol.  Lapp,  n*  365.  Tab.  8.  fig.  8« 
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Saliz  Ct^rea,  HoSmao.  Hist  p.  35.  Tab.  3*  fig.  l/2«  Tab. 

5.  fig.  4. 

Saliz  latifolia  inferne  hirsuta.  Bauh.  Hist.  I.  p.  315.  fig. 

Salix  Caprea  latifolia.  Ger.  em.  p.  1390.  fig.  4. 

Salix  Caprea  rotundifolia.  TradescaDt.  mus.  p.  164. 

Scot.  ApptclcaTcd  Willow. 

Angl.  Goat  broad.leaTed  Sallow.    Geir.  round-leafed  Sal* 
low.    Chesnut-leaTed  Willow. 

Great  Goats  Willow,  Tradescant 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Arbor  30  pedum. — Rami  annul  et  annotini  virides  glabri. — 
Folia  noTella  utrinque  Tillosa,  versus  basin  ferruginea,  mar- 
ginibus  rcvolatis. — Folia  matura  magna  ovata  acuminata,  su* 
pra  glabra,  subtus  albo-tomentosa,  ad  petiolum  inaequalia, 
BW^e  subintcgro  undulato. — Stipulae  auriculatae  acutae  in. 
t^rae.  • 

i|f{W.— Amenta  terminaflia  ovata,  dum  fnmant  ferJ  globosa. 

Involucmm  foliolis  5  lanceolatis  integris  rillosis. 

Squamae  nigrae  albo-TiUosae. — Stamina  duo. — Antlierae 

luteae. 
Nectarium,  Glandula  cylindrica  truncata,  guttulam  lim- 

pidam  separans. 

jpoeuttntf.— GermcD  pedicellatum  tUIosuu. — Stigmata  duo  bi- 
fida  lutea. 
Nectarium  ut  in  mare. 

Place. — It  is  frequent  in  our  natural  woods,  and 
i3  often  introduced  into  plantations.     In  the  moun- 
tain 
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tain  gullies  of  Aimandale  and  Nithschk,  it  is  to  be 
seen  growing  at  a  height  from  one  thousand  two 
hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Its  leaf  was  first  compared  by  Clusius  to  the 
leaf  of  the  apple  tree,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  near 
resemblance :  For  diis  reason,  it  is  generally  known 
among  our  country  people  by  the  name  of  the  apple- 
leaved  Willow.  The  trivial  name  of  maUfoUa  is 
therefore  applied  to  it,  and  that  of  caprea  reserved 
for  another  plant,  recorded  as  a  variety  by  lin* 
naeus,  but  which  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  separate 
species.  ' 

2.  This  plant  has  been  distinctly  named,  described, 
and  figured  by  several  botanists;  but  their  names 
have  been  jumbled  together  by  other  botanists,  with 
the  synofmfma  which  belong  to  the  species  we  term 
the  caprta. 

3.  It  is  apt  to  be  thick  and  busby  when  youi^ 
but  it  often  grows  up  to  be  a  stately  tree,  consi- 
derably above  a  foot  in  diameter.  Its  leaf  is  the 
largest  of  all  our  Willows,  except  that  of  the  Aer- 
maphroditka. 

4.  It 
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4.  It  thrives  better  in  a  dry  soil  than  almost  any 
other  Willow,  and  will  grow  luxuriantly  frcMn  cuttings^ 
even  on  the  top  of  m  dry  bank. 

Uie. — ^Wheait  grows  ,up  to  be  of  a  large  siee,  and 
of  suffioitat.age,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  red  wood 
of  an  excelloit  quality.  In  some  places,  it  is  there* 
fore  called,  though  erroneously,  the  Red  Saugh,  for 
it  is  essentially  di£hrent  from  the  Salix  camea.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  growing  in 
his  wood  of  Flora  in  Tweeddale,  as  the  timber'  of 
which  th6  iarmers  thereabouts  made  their  best  fur- 
niture. 

Sir  Jatnes  Johnstone  of  Westerhall  had  a  large 
dining  table  made  from  a  tree  of  this  species  in 
Eskdale,  which  had  afforded  a  plank  of  red  wood 
sixteen  inches  broad ;  it  was  finely  clouded,  exactly 
of  a  mahogany  colour,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  eye  from  th^t  wood. 

The  wood  answers  well  for  the  shoe-makers  cutting 
board,  as  it  is  every  where  of  an  equal  softness,  and 
preserves  long  the  edge  of  the  knives. 

The  charcoal  of  this  fine  AVillow  is  remarkably 
smooth,  and  does  most  readily  catch  fire ;  it  is  there- 
fore preferred  to  that  of  other  trees  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gun-powder. 


It 
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It  was  observed  by  Linnaeus,  in  Lapland,  that  the 
bark  of  this  tree  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  for. 
tanning  their  leather.  It  is  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  the  country  people,  in  several  parts  of  Scot- 
land, though  the  styptick  property  necessary  for  a 
tin,  seems  to  reside  in  the  bark  of  all  the  other 
Willows,  and  in  that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  art  of  drawing,  it  is  also  esteemed  by  pain- 
ters above  every  other  sort  of  charcoal 

The  flowers  of  all  the  Willows  are  well  known  to 
be  acceptable  to  bees  :     But  there  is  no  species  of 
more  importance  than  this,  not  only  on  account  of 
tiie  vast  profusion  of  flowers  it  throws  out,  but  the 
time  of  their  appearance.     It  is  in  full  flower  be* 
tween  the   15th  of  March*  and  the  8th  of  ApriL 
During  tiiis  time,  whenever  the  thermometer  is  at^ 
or  about  42''  in  the  shade,  accompanied  with  sun* 
shine,  the  bees  come  abroad.     This  is  a  temperature 
which  often  occurs ;  and  if  bees  have  an  opportimity 
during  that  interval,  of  feeding  three  or  four  days 
upon  this  Willow,  the  hive  will  be  preserved,  whaif 
without  this,  it  would  probably  perish. 
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III.    SALIX  amnicola. 

Heli^r,  linn. 


Salix  HelLv  et  amnicola  characteribus  sequentibus 
descrepant 

Ilelixy  N.  porpurea,  Linn.  amnicohy  N. 

1.  Arbor  20  pedalis,  caudice  1.  Frutex  humilis,  cauHbus 
ramisque  ereetb.  ramisque    obliquis    decum* 

bentibus. 

3.  Rami  aoDui  praelon^  a.  2.  Rami  annui  breyiores  pur* 
maene  lutescentes.  purei. 

3.  Folia  novella  oposita.  3.  Folia  noyella  alterna. 

4.  Folia  matura  leyiter  ser-  4.  Fol.  mat  inslgniterserrata. 
rata. 

5.  , supra  dilate    5.        ■  supra  saturate  yip. 

yiridia,  subtus  poliidiora.  ridia^    subtus    glauco^coe- 

rnlea. 

6.  Folia  omnia  saepe  oppo-  6.  Folia  omnia  saepe  alterna 
slta^  inferiora  raro  alterna.        inferioralnterdumopposita. 

Saliz  Helix  et  amnicola  characteres  sequentes  habent  com- 
munes. 

Rami  annul  tenues  glaberrimi  ienacissimi.<«»Vernatio  equi. 
tans. — Stipulae  nullae— Folia  novella  glabra  viridia)  versus 
basin  ferruginea.  — Puncta  duo  infra  basin  petioli  primum  al« 
bida,  postea  ferruginea. — Folia  matura  oblongoJanceolata^ 
acuminata,  glaberrima,  serrata,  serraturis  glandulosis^  versus 
basin  et  in  ipso  acunine  Integra.    Flos  monandrus. 

OBS£E* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1*  In  a  proper  soil  it  will  afford  twigs  from  one  to 
three  feet  longer  than  those  of  the  amnicola  ;  though 
they  were  alike  in  all  other  things,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  preference  as  a  basket- Wffiow. 

2.  In  consequence  6f  its  southern  extraction,  it 
retains  its  leaf  with  us  much  longer  than  the  Helix. 

Use. — ^This  low  shrub  is  rarely  to  be  found  at  a 
distance  from  running  water.  The  situation  it  de- 
lights in,  is  the  very  brink  of  a  brook  or  a  river, 
especially  where  they  run  upon  gravel. 

This  is  its  noted  residence,  and,  on  that  account, 
it,  peculiarly,  is  called  by  our  country  peoi^e,  the 
Water- Willow.  Its  natural  situation  points  out  one 
remarkable  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Of  all 
its  kind,  it  is  the  best  plant  for  defending  and 
strengthening  the  banks  of  rivers.  Some  Willows 
are  of  a  growth  too  diminutive  and  strag^ing  for 
this  purpose ;  others  are  of  a  growth  too  large,  and 
form  themselves  into  separate  and  distinct  trunks; 
but  this  Wafer-Willow  soon  fills  the  brink  of  a  river 
witli  its  extensive  matted  roots,  which  scarce  any 
current  can  displace.  It  shoots  not  to  any  great 
height,  but  spreads  its  nimierous  branches  and  twigi 
rather  in  a  horizontal  direction :    Its  inclination  is  to 
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extend  them  over  the  water,  where  they  hang  down 
to  its  surface;  and  there  they  interrupt  the  sand, 
niud,  and  rubbish  that  come  down.  In  this  way, 
they  not  only  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  brink 
where  they  were  planted,  but  in  time  they  encroach 
upon  tiie  river,  and  make  it  recoil  from  the  bank  by 
tfie  deposition  of  its  own  sediment 


IV.    SALIX  Triandra. 


§•  VQhii^  gl^bris  Qblpngis  acuti^  serr^turis  gl^n- 
dulosis,  petiolis  glandulosis,  stipulis  curvatQ-|^nceo- 
latis. 

Saljx  Jrjandra.  IfofFmgnn.  Hist  p.  45.  Tab.  9. 
10? 


DESCaifTlO.      • 

Frujtcx  hiunani  altUttdniU.*f>«]S«inl  annsi  l^eres  puftr^ brf  ni- 
teptes  punciis  ^Mlspersi,  flexiles..— Folia  biuncialia  oblonga 
acuta  glabra,  lateribns  snbaequatibus,  serrata,  serraturis  glan. 
dnlosis,  supra  Tiridia  uitida,  snbttis  pallida. ••^PeUdiis  brevb 
ruber,  glandulis  pedicellatis  distichis  ad  basin  folii-«-Stipulae 

JPoemiD^r.r— Amentum  foemipeum  nnciaje.— Capsiilae   laxae 

oratae  acuminatae,  glaberrimae  nitidae  lateo-firides.--* 

E  e  Sqaamac 
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Squamae  decidaae.— *PedmDcaliis  ameato  loogior;  folia* 


ceus. 


Place. — It  grows  in  the  coppices  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Black  Esk,  in  Eskdale ;  in  Stitherick  Wood,  in 
Annandale ;  by  the  side  of  a  stagnating  pool  near 
the  Clyde,  a  little  above  the  house  of  Newton,  in 
Crawford  Moor. 


OBSEEVATIONS. 

1.  As  no  opportunity  has  offered  of  examining 
the  flower  of  this  Willow,  it  is  noentioned  here  as  a 
very  dubious  plant>  and,  perhaps,  not  different  from 
the  Pentandra. 

2.  When  the  specimens  of  it  were  shown  to  Mr 
Afzelius,  he  said  it  was  the  true  Triandra  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

3.  Hoffman's  figures,  here  quoted,  exactly  repre- 
sent this  plant,  though  most  of  his  synonyms  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  Phloragna :  and  his  long  de- 
scription seems  soiiietimes  to  refer  to  the  one  plant, 
and  sometimes  to  tiie  other. 

4.  Thougli  this  Willow  grows  in  the  same  parts  of 
the  country  with  the  Pentandra^  it  never  rises  to  a 
tree :  It  flowers  when  but  three  or  four  feet  high : 
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Its  leaves  arc  smaller,  narrower,  and  more  acute 
than  those  of  the  Pmtandra^  and  have  not  the  pe- 
culiar smell.  All  these  doubts,  however,  may  be 
determined  by  an  examination  of  the  flower.  It  is 
not  unlikely  biit  that  these  may  be  two  triandrous 
Willows. 

5.  The  seed  vessels  were  found  just  beginning  to 
burst  on  the  25th  of  September. 


V.     SALIX  argentea. 


S,  FOLiis  integerrimis  sessilibus  obovatis  ej^lemdu- 
lis  utrinque  tomentosis,  apicibus  oblique  reflexis,  sti- 
pulis  pedicellatis. 

Salix    pumila  foliis   utrinque    candicantibus  et 
lanuginosis.     Raj.  syn.  p.  447.  n.  3.  tab.  I9.  fig.  3. 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Fnitex  bipedalis  qnataor  pedalis  procumbens.  Rami  anniii 
et  annotiiii  teretes  tomentosi  albidi.  Folia  sessilia  integerrima 
Qboyata  acuta  crassa,  sursnm  secunda,  eglandula  utrinque  to- 
mentosa,  argentea,  sciz.  albo  cum  splendore  praedita.  Apices 
foliorum  ita oblique  reilexi sunt,  ut  quasi  emarginati  appareant. 
Stipnlae  pedicellatae  ovatae  acutae  integrae. 

Eea  Mas. 
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JHa^-^Ancota  altenia,  ittteKlam  raamlb  •aptMUS  appwite. 
Sqaamae  lutet  ctntes. — Antherae  luteae*      ^ 

PMce — It  grows  on  thesaady  shores  of  the  Riosof 
Galloway,  and  of  West  Ross ;  also  in  the  plantations 
on  the  Sandy  shore  at  Tyningham  in  £ast  Lothian ; 
and  there,  as  in  other  places,  appears  altogether  as 
a  maritime  plant. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  This  is  the  Willow  that  grows  near  Sandwich 
in  Kent  It  is  probably  meant  by  several  writers ; 
yet  the  above  name  of  Ray  is  the  only  one  that  with 

•  Certainly  can  be  applied  to  it,  though  the  figure  in 
the  Synopsis  is  fiur  from  being  Batislactory* 

2.  The  character  of  argenteum  properly  applied 
by  Ray,  to  the  leaf,  is  here  retained  as  the 
trivial  name.  The  leaves  are  of  a  more  silvery 
white  than  those  of  any  other  Willow,  and  when 
carefully  dried  this  character  still  remains  very 
striking  to  the  eye. 

S.  In  a  garden  it  flowers  on  the  fi£d  <if  April,  be- 
fore the  vematjon  of  the  whoie  plant,  and  ^hm  only 
two  or  three  of  the  early  terminating  gems  have 
budded. 

4.'  When 
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4.  Wben  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  they  are  ex 
eeedkigly  white,  but  only  of  a  dead  white,  ha^ng 
lost  tlieir  histre.    On  the  ground  they  soon  become 
of  a  fuliginous  colour. 

5.  It  retains  its  1^  in  autumn  mujch  longer  than 
the  hcbru&am,  and  is  swiegtimes  not  defdialed  till 
the  1st  of  December. 

6.  In  a  garden  it  is  of  an  uprigjbt  growth,  and  in 
a  few  years  arrives  at  the  h^ght  of  five  or  six  feet 
The  hebridiana  kept  in  the  same  ground  is  never  of 
this  stature  but  remiuns  always  low. 


VI.     SALIX  amerina. 


Brit.    Amerine  Willow.    Poplar  Willow.    Cane 
WiUow. 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Arbor  triginta  pedum — TrancoB  et  bracbia  cioereo-al. 
baglidbra  nitida — Ram  annai  rubro-Tirides :  anootiiu  albidi 
glabri  Bitidi.  FoUa  noTeUAglaberrima  bicoioria,  sciz.  yiridia, 
Tersus  basin  ferrnginea.  Folia  matura  lanceolata  glaberrima^ 
amoene  Tiridia,  subtas  pallidiora^  serrata ;  serraturis  glandu- 
£i^3  lorif 
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losis.  Ad  ipsum  apicem  ct  basin  serrata.  Stipnlae  Qjuntru 
tae  ovatae  acutae  persifitentes,  serraturii  glaadiilons,  caducae. 
Hybernaculum  gemmae  foliosae,  e  iqiiamis tribiu  constat:  una 
interiore;  duabus  exterioribus  inaequalibus. 

Mas.  Amenta  tenuia  lutesccntia,  medio  rami  annotini 
posita.  Squamae  lute  scentes  albo.ciliatae.  Stamina  dno. 
Antherae  luteae.  E  suvcnlo^  amenta  prodadt  anno 
qnarto. 

Place. — Brought  originally  from  England  or  from 
abroad,  but  long  cultivated  in  Scotland  as  a  basket 
Willow.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the  east,  and  per- 
haps of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  It  is  distbguishable  from  all  the  Willows  by  its 
white  smooth  burnished  bark,  which  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  black  poplar,  and  from  which  it  has  ge- 
nerally obtained  the  name  of  the  poplar  Willow. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  called  the  cane  Willow  by 
others, 

2.  It  may  be  the  Salix  Candida  of  Theophrastus, 
but  with  greater  probability  it  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  Salix  amerina  of  Pliny,  who  applies  to  it  the 
name  of  Candidior,  evidently  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  bark.     It  seems  also  to  be  the  Salix  amerim 
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i^f  Dalechampius,  well  known  in  the  vineyards  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  France, 
where  it  is  introduced  for  supporting  the  vines, 

3.  It  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  being  a  native,  upon  the  river  of  Eden 
at  Mellerstain  in  the  Merse ;  but  has  undoubtedly 
been  introduced,  along  with  many  other  exotic  trees, 
in  the  plantations  about  that  fine  place.  One  tree 
of  this  sort,  upcm  the  river  below  the  house,  was 
measured  in  September  1795,  and  found  to  be  four 
fiset  ten  inches  in  circumference,  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  thirty  feet  high, 

4.  Like  the  other  Willows  of  a  southern  climate. 
Its  growth  is  continued  late  in  autumn,  till  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  frost. 

Use — It  is  reckoned  in  some  places  the  best  basket 
Willow,  and  is  more  frequently  cultivated  than  any 
other  for  white  wicker  work.  It  grows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  even  in  a  dry  soil.  When  cut  over,  it 
affords  during  the  season,  numerous  shoots,  especially 
towards  the  extremity,  of  a  red  colour,  but  towards 
the  base  of  a  greenish  white,  ?ind  the  whole  become 
remarkably  white  in  winter. 

Its  bright  green  foliage,  and  its  white  bark,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  pleasing  trees  to  the  eye.     It  is 
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therefore  remaiicably  adapted  Ibr  omaiMtititig  aoy 
marshy  grounds^  dr  the  sides  df  lakes* 


VIL    SALIX  pbbmgnd. 


S.  FoLiis  glaberriniiis  latacecrfatiBy  seriBturiS  ^^atidth 
losiS)  stipulis  uni-auHtis  ovatis,  AirilMis  triandris. 

Salix  folio  amygdaHno  atrinque  aarito^  cortkem  abjicteDS. 
Raj.  syn.  2.  p.  293.  n.  6.— Ed.  3.  p.  448.  a.  10. 

Salix  foliis  elipttco-lanceolatls,  n'trinque  glabris  serraBs  api- 
pendiculatis.  Gmelin.  Flot.  Siber.  torn.  1.  p.  165.  tab.  34| 
fig.  S. 

9tAix  (aUrieolata)  foliis  sernitil  glabris  laacoolatls  aomibas 
alternb.  Miller.  Diet.  n.  9. 

Salix  foliis  glabris,  eliptico-lanceolatis,  serratis,  sGpalis  den- 
tatis,  jnlis  giacilibus,  triandris.     Haller  Hist,  n,  1637. 

Brotigbt  to  Scotland  from  diffelretit  parts  of  Btigland  and 
Irdatid,  by  ^e  names  of  the  Goldstone  Willow,  Irish  Wil. 
low,  Brown  Rod,  and  Spanish  WiUow. 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Arbor  mediocris. — Rami  aunni  angulati  virides  glabcrnmi. 
Folia  novella  nnicoloria  riridia  glaberrima.  Folia  matura  Ian- 
ceolata  glaberrima  serrulata,  serraturis  glandulosis,  supra  Tirl- 
dia,  snbtus  pallidiora.  Stipnlae  uni*anritae  strictae  latae  oVa- 
tae  acutae  persistentes,  margine  glanduloso. 
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Hm-^Ammim  muctila  plii#k  terttis  apioan  rvtolontii)  poit 
yeriiationeiii  ernmpeiitia.  Gemmae  foUif^rae  ad  basin 
ganmarura  amentiferamm  erumpunt. 
Amentum  s^uianciale  cylindiicam  album.  InTolucrom  te. 
traphyllmn,  folHAs  t)Tato.laiiteolatfs  iateigtis  stipulacefe 
|)el«UltnillMti)  iA  UMin  etfseHlis  tilKoste.  SquaM^te  oTalae 
vMnlMie  camoLim  alkae*    Stamina  tiia.   Antherae  Ititeae. 

Foemina — Amenta  foeminea  post  vernationem  erumpunt.  A* 
mentum  sesqui-unciale  cylindricum  teoue.  In?olucrum 
tethipbyllum,  foliolis  stipulaceb,  persistentibas,  foliis 
i^bdrf^  prbrsus  simiffbus.  9(|tiattiae  otataae  obtnsae  ru.* 
geibafc  alfto.tiHdM  glabi'a^  Maticae.  Stigmata  duo  biMa« 
Ad  basin  gemmae,  amentifetrse^  una  ▼•  altera  gemma  foliaw 
cea  serotina  erampit* 


OBSERVATION'S. 

1.  Though  this  Willow  has  three  stamina,  it  appears 
to  be  a  different  species  from  the  triandru  of  Lin- 
naeus. He  quotes  indeed  the  above  name  and  figure 
of  Gmelin,  which  evidently  belong  to  this  plant,  but 
still  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  triandra 
meant  by  Linnaeus  is  a  different  species,  or  at  least, 
that  there  is  anotlier  triandrous  Willow. 

£.  It  has  no  appearance  of  being  a  mountain  or 
Alpine  Willow.  It  may  grow  in  Siberia,  but  it  grows 
also  upon  the  Rhone.  It  looks  like  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  though  probably  not 
indigenous,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England. — 

Like 
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Like  the  other  southern  Willows,  its  shoots  continue 
growing  till  after  the  15  th  of  September,  and  even 
till  they  arc  cut  down  by  the  frost  It  is  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  growth,  and  rises  up  in  a  few  years  to 
be  a  tree  twenty  feet  high.  At  Newhales  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  it  has  been  seen  to  throw  up  a  shoot  ten 
feet  long  in  one  season. 

3.  There  is  one  property  in  this  Willow,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  aJU  others.  When  it  grows 
up  to  a  tree,  or  even  when  but  little  thicker  than  a 
man^s  wrist,  it  annually  bursts,  and  throws  off  the 
epidermis  and  outer  bark,  leaving  the  inner  bark 
exposed,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  From  this 
remarkable  property,  the  trivial  name  of  Phloragna 
is  taken,  composed  of  ffxo'ic  cortex,  and  ffyrw^  rum- 
po. 

4.  In  September,  when  the  bark  is  separated  from 
the  two  year  old  shoots,  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
on  the  inside. 

5.  The  seeds  begin  to  fly  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember. 

6.  It  retains  its  leaf  longer  than  any  other  Willow 
we  have  ;  and  is  sometimes  not  compleatly  defoliated 
till  the  iOth  of  December. 
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VIIL    SAUK  rubra. 


S.  FOLiis  ovatis  acuminatis  glabris  glanduloso* 
creaatis,  margine  undulato,  stipulis  uni-auritis. 
Scot    The  Red  Saugbu 


DESCRIPTIO; 

Arbor  40  pedum.  Folia  ovata,  apice  acutiasculo,  sciz.  acu. 
mine  breTissimo,  serrato-crenata,  basi  inaequalia)  leviter  to^ 
meotosa,  margo  foUorum  uodiilatus,  apex  interdam  obtasins* 
cuius.  Rami  annul  pubescentes  subrubri ;  aunotini  lute. 
gcentes  glabri.  Folia  novella  basi  ferruginea.  Vernatio  re* 
▼oluta,  stipulae  nnl-auritae  o?atae  acutae  persistentcs,  margine 
glanduloso. 

JUas. — Amentum  o?atum  ante  ezplicationem  rnfuuK  An. 
therae  ante  fumationem  rubrae,  postae  luteae.  Fn. 
mat  1  Maji.  Involucrum  sex  foliolis  inaequalibus 
ciliatis.  Squamae  fusice  Tillosae.  Nectariuro,  glan- 
dula  cylindrica  minima  truncata,  guttulam  limpidara 
separans.     Antherae  duae. 

Foemina — Amentum  ct  nectarium  nt  in  mare.     Gormen  pe- 
dicelUtum  rillosum.     Stigmata  duo  bifida. 
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Place — ^Thb  Willow  was  first  observed  in  the  year 
1758,  at  Woodhouselee,  near  Edinburgh.  Plants 
of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  natural 
woods  in  the  parishes  of  Lasswade  and  Collingtoo. 
It  is  fi*equent  also  in  the  woods  of  Annandale,  Nitfas- 
dale,  and  many  other  places. 


eBSERVAtlONS. 

1.  Though  this  species  has  not  perhaps  escaped 
the  observation  of  many  botanists,  yet  it  is  no  where 
found  so  clearly  delioeated,  as  to  authorise  the  cer- 
tain applicatXNi  id  any  synonyBMu 

4.  The  yoang  laxuriant  shoots  from  the  root,  have 
very  large  persistent  stipulae. 

3.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  remarkably  red,  but 
so  likewise  is  the  wood  of  tbe  SaliK  nmiifiSa  and  cth 
frta,  when  they  grow  up  to  be  i^ed  trees.     Each  of 
these  is  therefore  called  sometimes  the  red  sau^  by 
our  country  people,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
very  expert  in  distinguishing  the  species  of  Willows. 
The  name  of  red  saugh,  however,  is  more  generally  and 
properly  appUed  by  them  to  this  species  (ban  to  ray 
other.    Not  merdy  on  account  of  the  redness  of  its 
wood,  but  because  its  inner  bark  and  alburnum  are 
of  a  beautiful  flesh-red  colour,  an  appearance  not 
observable  in  any  other  species.    This  peculiar  co- 
lour, 
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lour  is  very  striking  to  the  eye,  when  the  tree  is  cut, 
and  is  the  reason  why  it  has  very  properly  obtained 
the  name  of  red  saogb. 

4.  When  trees  of  this  species  are  cut  down  in  the 
woods  at  fUliock  in  Nitfasdale,  and  in  the  wood  of 
Cragieburn  in  Anncuidale,  their  trunks  are  ofteQ  fiiund 
perforated  by  a  large  caterpillar,  but  to  what  insect 
it  belongs  is  uncertain.  It  is  probably  some  large 
cerambyx,.  and  perhaps  the  maschatus  of  Linnaeus, 
or  possibly  the  Phalaena  Cassus  of  that  author, 
though  neither  of  these  insects  in  thek*  winged  state 
have  yet  been  observed  m  that  pdrt  of  the  countty. 

This  caterpillar  enters  the  trunk  at  the  grouod* 
axKl  eats  its  way  upwards.  It  maJces  a.  cylindrical 
perforation  in  the  wood,  near  haif  an  inch  diatneter, 
and  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long.  This  perforation 
is  often  in  the  red  wood  of  the  tree,  and  full  of  the 
foecesof.lhe  animal.  There  are  sometimes  (ix  or 
eight  of  these  perforations  in  one  tree. 

Use. — ^The  wood  of  this  tree,  with  respi^  to  co- 
lour, hardness,  toughness,  and  dumbiUty,  is  prefer*' 
able  to  that  of  any  other  Willow  in  this  country.  It 
remains  longer  entire  under  water,  and  even  under 
alternate  wetness  and  dryness  than  any  other  wood 
we  have.  For  these  proi)erties  it  is  inudi  vsdoed,  and 
sdls  at  a  hi^er  price  for  those  parts  bf  xniH  machi- 
nery that  are  exposed  to  wetness. 
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IX.  SALIX  rubigo. 


6*  FOLiis  crmiatis  ovatis  acutis  exstipulaceis,  utrin- 
que  ^osis  sericeis,  crenis  glandulosis. 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Canles  bipedales  qninquepedales  Tir^ti  diTergentes  patnii 
fraciki  nndi.  Rani  aonnt  tomentoti,  aaDotiol  glabri.  Folia 
sessilia  ovata  acuta,  utrinque  riUosa  sericea,  leritec  crenata, 
8ciz.  crenis  duabus  tribusTc^  com  glandnla  TiiliB  immersa.  Sti. 
pulae  nullae. 

Poeminea — Amenta  extremitatibus  ramalonun,  mascato  ab. 
sente,  abortita  cadnnt. 

AROCNTEA.  RUBTGO. 

«.  Caules  firmi  crassi.  «.  Divergentes  patuli  graciles. 

fi.  Rami  annotini  tomentosi.  fi. glabri. 

y.  Folia  oboTata  integerrima  y.  Oyata  leviter  crenata  glan- 

eglandala.  dulosa. 

}.  Stipulae  OTatae  acntae  in-  i»  Exstipulata. 

tegrae*  , 

Place — ^First  found  anno  1795,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bruce  in  the  head  of  I'eviotdale,  at  a  great  height 
above  the  sja,  in  a  bog  upon  the  estate  of  iVIr  Dou- 
glas of  Cavers. 

Obsert 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


K  From  the  place  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  its  appearance  in  the  garden,  it  seems  to  be  an 
Alpine  plant. 

S.  It  is  remarkably  villous  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf.  Yet  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer, 
they  are  quite  green.  As  autumn  approaches  tliey 
assume  a  very  white  colour,  and  appear  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  a  white  mildew.  From  this  dr- 
cunistance,  the  trivial  name  of  Rubigo  is  adopted 


X.     SALIX  lapponuniy  Dnn. 


S.  FOLiis  integris  eglandulis  ovatis  acutis  laevibus 
utrinque  tomentosis. 

Salix  Lapponum    foliis    integeriimis  hirsutu  lanceolatb. 
Linn.  Sp.  p.  1447.  n.  22. 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Frntex  erectus  pedalis  tripedalis,  ramis  Tetusttoribiis  fuscis 
contortis  tuberculosis.— Amentum  foeminenm  matnrum  oTa- 
tma  seminnciale  crassinsculum  ▼illosissimum. 

Salix 
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Salix  Lapponum  et  Halieri  characteres  seqnentes  habeat 
communes. 

Rami  annul  breves  crassiuscnli.— Vernatio  equitans.— Sd- 
pulae  minimae  cadncae.— Folia  lAtegra  eglandula  orata  acuta* 
— *Puncta  duo  ibrrugiiiea  infra  basin  pelioli. 

Place. — ^It  was  first  observed  in  July  1762,  amcmg 
the  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  mountain,  which 
lies  south  froin  the  foot  of  Loch-Skene,  in  die  parah 
of  Mofikt  Its  situation,  at  that  place,  is  more  than 
two  thousand  fipet  above  the  sea ;  and  it  is  eiactly 
the  same  with  the  Lapland  plant  received  from  Dt 
Solander.'^— It  wm  afterwards  found  in  June  ITTl^ 
on  the  mountain  of  Ben-na-Cailleach  in  Breadalbane, 
especially  by  the  sides  of  the  brook  which  runs  down 
firom  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  towards  Fin* 
larig. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  It  is  rather  a  tomentum  than  villi  that  covers 
both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Kept  for  many  years  in  a  moist  shaded  si- 
tuation in  a  garden,  its  natural  appearance  has  been 
less  altered  than  that  of  any  other  alpine  Willow  in 
a  cultivated  state. 
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XL  SAUXHalleri. 


S.  FOLiis  integris  eglandulis,  ovatis  acutis  rugosis^ 
$upra  glabris,  subtus  Unneiitosis. 

Salix  foliiii  inti^errimis,  oTatis  lanceolatis,  subtus  Mriccis^ 
julis  tomentosif*  Haller.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  307.  n*  164^ 


DESCRIPTIO* 

Salix  Lapponum  et  Halkri  characteribos  sequentibus  dis« 
arepant. 

hA:WtOKVM.  HALLESI. 

!•  Rami  annuitomtnton  al-  1.  Glabri Tirides. 

bi. 

It.  Folia  novella  utrinque  io^  d.  Supra  Tiridia  glabra,  sub. 

mentosa  unicoloria  alba«  tus  tomeDtosa  albida,  basi 

ferruginea. 

3.  Stipulae  acutae.  3.  OTatae  obtosae* 

4.  FoUa  matura  laevia  supra  4«  Ragosa,  supra  saturate  ti. 
alblda,  subtus  alba,  utrin.  ridla  glabra,  subtus  Tiridi- 
que  tomeutosa.  albida  tomentosa. 

§.  Folia^  tactu  mollia*  5.  Scabra. 

Place. — ^This  Willow  was  sent  about  the  year 
1770  from  Swisserland,  along  with  other  alpine 
^antS;   to  the  late  Sir  James  Nasmyth.      It  has 

T  f  lieen' 
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been  kept,  for  many  years,  in  the  same  garden  with 
lappofium;  but  the  different  characters  of  the  two 
plants,  as  marked  Isferfe  in- tfato  ^aitids  and  descrip- 
tions, continue  always  the  same. 


OB&ERTilTOOKSw 

1.  It  ii  ^  shprfb  ^iBi  iki^jdr  ^ixiwtli  tbttn  k^ppOfiuiH ; 
and  its  feavts,  thbti^  of  tbe  same  shape,  are  mudi 
larger,  and  more  thinly  set  on  the  branches* 

2.  The  leaves  though  tvritilcTed  are  glabrous,  and 
of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  on  th^  under 
side  of  a  whitish  green.  !6ut  the  leaves  of  lappanum 
are,  on  both  sides,  and  at  all  times,  very  white  and 
tomentous.-r-Th6se  dbtinctions  renoker  ifas  general 
aspect  of  the  two  plants  widely  different. 

3.  It  is  considered^  both  by  Xinoaeusand  Haller, 
as  the  i^^panumj  linn. ;  but  it  ifipeans  evidently  by 
long  cultivation,  1x>  be  a  distinct  plant.  Gmelin's 
name  and  'figute  i^uotcd  -by  Haller,  do  tidt  ^befong 
to  it  ' 
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XIL    SALIX  Americana. 

(' 

S.  FOLiis  serratisutrinqueglabrislanceolatis:  «sr- 
raturis  glandulosis,  stipulb  minimis  ovatis  acutis. 


Frutex  humilior.— Rami  annul  glabri  yirides  graciles  len- 
tissimi;  aflnotioi  juirpa|-ei.^*V^rpatio  ^uitans.— .Folia  po* 
vdHa  unicoloria^  scis*  albido-sericea.— Stipulae  minimae  ova^ 
tae  acuta6«adfKMie.-*«Petioti^Qogati.'--FotiamatiHii  ex»tipn« 
lacea  lanceolata  eiongata,  atrinque  glabra,  supra  dilute  tiri« 
dla,  snbttts  pallidiora,  margine  recto  serrulato:  serraturis 
glandalosis.— Folia  ad  api^^em^  .et  i^  b^in  termlata  sunt. 

jPAiae.— It  WW  hfWigH  frpia  Amerifia  b,y  l^yd 
Lopiloa;  but  no -Baaae  of  *any  aut^r  ii^  <>coiirred, 
that  witfc  <:ertainty  can  he  applied  to  it 


o^si;Ry>TiQN3. 

I.  Iffi  #fi«M9l  'fiteMs  are  frqm  tw9  io  thrfi.e  ^  in 
l««|tiU.  Tbpy  *nc  Wfy  Render,  of  a  v/^  ^^u^ 
thickness,  and  jeo^Ai^^^^ty  tei^.  T^y  .<;a];i  ^  wound 
]:9wd  »the  finger,  or  tied  with  a  knot  like  a  cord. 
It  promises,  therefore,  upon  cultivation^  to  be  the 
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most  eligible  plant,  perhaps  of  the  whole  genus,  fi>r 
fine  basket  work. 

.2.  The  stipulae  fall  off  so  soon,  that  they  can 
only  be  observed  at  three  or  four  of  the  youngest 
leaves. 


XIII.    SALIX  cancohr. 


S.  FOLiis  undulatis  glabris  oblongis  acuminatb 
natis :  crenis  glandulosis,  paginis  concoloribus. 


ere- 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Statnra  a^borea.— Rami  annul  glabri  rabro-Tirides : 
tini  fusco-purpnrei. — Vernatio  eqaitans.-— Folia  novella  gk* 
bra  unicoloria  viridia.— Stipulae  latae  uniauritae  acutae  per. 
sistentes,  serratae:  serraturis  glaodulosis.-^Petioli  elongati 
rubro-yirides.— -Folia  matura  oblouga  acuminata  diaphana,  u. 
trinque  glabra  concoloria,  margine  undulato  creoato,  cua 
f  landula  in  crena.     Folia  ipso  acumine,  et  ad  basin  Integra. 

Place. — It  was  found  in  the  collection  of  Willows 
at  Loudon ;  but  it  did  not  appear  with  certainty^ 
from  what  country  it  had  been  brought 

OBS£B- 
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QBSEBVATIONS. 


1.  No  name,  descriptioD,  or  figure  of  this  plants 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  any  writer.  It  ap- 
pears not  in  our  catalogues  of  European  Willows, 
and  has  perhaps  been  brou^t  from  America. 

2.  It  approaches  nearest,  in  its  habits  and  charac- 
ters, to  the  Caprea,  N. ;  but  is  a  species  quite  dis- 
tinct^ and  of  a  larger  growth. 

3.  Of  all  the  Willows,  the  upper  and  under  side 
©f  the  leaf,  in  this  species,  do  most  resemble  each' 
other  in  colour,  being  nearly  of  the  same  shade  of 
jpreen. 

Use. — ^Few  pillows  give  stronger  shoots,  or  of  a 
greater  length.  It  affords  from  the  root  rods  five 
or  six  feet  long,  which  are  well  adapted  for  basket 
work.  If  permitted  to  grow  for  two  or  tliree  years^ 
they  are  equal  if  not  superior,  for  hoops,  to  those  af- 
forded by  the  vimenalis.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  of 
the  native  Willows,  and  receives  no  injury  from  our 
winters. 
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XIV.    SALIX  acquivoca. 


Sv  i6tii»  kMifgris  dbloi^  dcolid,  gjbinrtiilvi  margi- 
nalibus,  Mi9«ria9  udiaiiritis  ovbIis  wiitisi 


Statura  arborea.— -Rami  aniiui  rubricantes  toraenfosi :  n- 
adtini  purpiire04aigri.^«^yeroatio  revdiiita.-— FoIia^SM^oelf^al- 
Uda  levHtr  pilosa,  ba8i  ferrnginea. — Stipulae  parrae  naiai. 
ritae  OTatae  acutae  penistentes,  margine  glaoduloso— — Pofii 
matura  hezapla  Integra  obloUga  acuta,  inarj;ifie  glindulis  ii 
sperso  at  tix  serrato,  supra  glabra,  subtus  albido-tomMtea 
— Ramuli  aestiyi  follis  obovatii  obtusiusculis* 

Ptece.-^lt  W8td  found  among  the  WUlows  at  Lov* 
don  Castle ;  but  k  tvas  not  known  from  wbcnce  it 
had  heifti  brought ;  not  does  k  appear  wkh  certaki^ 
in  any  author. 


OBSERVATION. 

1.  It  grows  well,  and  gives  a  strong  shoot,  three 
or  four  feet  long,  even  in  a  dry  soil. 
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XV.    SALIX  ligustrifolm. 


S.  W01.1U  intcgriA  eglanduliB  linewribua  acuminatis 

Salix^5/a,  foliis  integris,  oblongo-Ianceolatis,  acuminatis 
flabris.  Hoffmann.  Hist.  p.  61.  Tab.  13  et  14. 

Salix  iristisj  exstipulacea,  foHis  lineari.lanceolatis  petio. 
latis  rngosis  subtus  tomentosis.  Hort.  Kew.  toK  iii.  p.  393. 
A.  24?   Lumnitier.  Flor.  Pesos,  p.  443.  n.  976. 


Fmtex  debilis  tix  humani  altitudinis.— Rami  annul  graciles 
filifargoes  viri^es  gHbxi :  aunotini  fiisci.^(-*Vefpaiio  equitans. 
<— 'Folia  noQc/fa  unicoloria  yiridia  glabriuscnU'i— Stipulais  nul- 
lae.-~FoIia  matura  linearia  acuminata^  inttegfa  eglan^ul^  sfi- 
pra  satnrate  viridia  glabra,  subtus  albida  miuutissim^  pilosa. 
i^PuBctaiii  rubruin  unum  alierumve,  infra  basin  peiioU.-s- 
Gemmae  in  axillis  follorum  rubral. 

Place. — It  seems  to  be  a  native  of  the  midland 
and  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Along  with  otlier 
live  Willows,  two  plants  of  this  species  were  sent  me 
by  Professor  Tbunberg,  anno  1788,  from  the  Upsal 
garden,  hat  without  any  nasae,  and  both  turned  out 
t»  be  females. 

Ff4  OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. 

1.  It  may  possibly  be  the  plant  that  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  foreign  botanists,  as  the  rostnarini' 
foUa.  The  margins  of  the  leases  are  not,  however^ 
iti  the  least  reflected.  Of  all  the  Willows  it  most 
resembles  In  its  foliage  the  ligustrum  vulgarCf  linn. 


XVI.    SALIX  myrsinites. 


S.  FOLiTS  crenatis  glabris  ovatis  acutis  venosis^  sti- 
pulis  ovatis  acuminatis,  crenis  glandulosis. 

Saliz  Myrsinites,  foliis  serratis  glabris  OTatis  Tenosis. 
Linn.  Sp.  p.  1445.  n.  13.  Flor.  Lapp.  p.  285.  n.  353.  Tab. 
7.  fig.  6.  Tab.  8.  fig.  f. 

Salix  Mjrsinites.  foliis  serratis  glabris.  OTatis,  subdiapba- 
nis.  Hoffmann.  Hist.  p.  71.  Tab.  17.  fig.  1.  2.  Tab.  18.  fig. 
1.  2.    Tab.  19.    Tab.  24.  fig.  2. 


DESCRIPTIO. 

Frntex  scmlpedalis,  bipedalis,  erectus.— Rami  annni  fusee- 
Tirides  glaberrimi. — Folia  novella  basi  ferrngitiea«<^Veniatio 
cquitans.— Stipulae  parrae  OTatae  acaminatae  denticalatae  ca* 
dncae.—- Folia  matura  crenata  crenis  glandnlosis,  oTata  acuta 
yenosa  glabra  dilute  Tiridia  nitida  diaphana.— Venae  undecim 
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^ifdter,  peripheriam  folil  attingimt^  supra  concarae)  subtiia 
coDTexae,  subparalldae.— Folia  ad  apicem  et  ad  basin  crena« 
ta ;  lateiibus  basi  inaequalibus.— -Amentum  masculinum  oTa- 
tum  TiUosum)  ante  fumationem  glauco-purpuraBcens.— Fo« 
Uola  quatuoT  in  pednnculo  oblonga  inlegra  cadnca.-— Anthe* 
rae  luteae. 

Venae  foliorum  faciem  quasi  lineatam  dant 

Place. — ^This  rare  species  was  found  in  Septem- 
ber 1774>  on  the  high  mountainous  farm  of  Eochan^ 
upon  the  estate  of  Lord  EUiock,  in  the  head  of 
Nithsdale :  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  observ- 
ed any  where  else  in  Scotland.  It  grows  there  upon 
a  heathy  soil,  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  very  dwarfish 
appearance,  firought  into  the  garden,  however,-  it 
it  grows  freely  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with 
much  larger  leaves,  but  still  retains  its  peculiar  cha^ 
ractcrs. 


^  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  In  the  garden  it  fijmcs  on  the  20th  of  May. 
Its  vegetation,  like  that  of  the  other  alpine  Willows, 
is  concluded  before  the  end  of  August,  but  it  re- 
tains its  leaves  longer  than  most  others.  It  was 
still  in  leaf  on  the  l6th  oi  November. 

2.  The  colour  of  the  male  catkins,  before  the  sta- 
mina are  disclosed,  is  singular.     It  is  termed  coeru- 
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kscens  by  Lmhteos  * ;  hat  it  rariief  apipeis^  fts  t 
•mixed  shade  of  the  glaucous  and  purple  colours. 

3«  liaoaeus  t  describes  it  indeed  a^  l^eiog  with- 
out stipulae.  But  these  appendages  in  the  alpim 
Willows  are  generally  yery  pirishaMe,  and  are  only 
to  be  observed  in  the  early  or  in  the  recent  shoots. 
His  figures  in  the  Flora  Lapponica,  tbough  naade,  it 
is  probable,  only  from  dried  specimeos,  are  vety 
characteristic  and  satisfactory,  though  greatly  infe- 
rior indeed  to  the-  admirable  figures  of  Hoffinan. 


XVII.    ^ALiy.  retusa. 


S.  FOLiis  serratis  glaberrimis  obovatis  obtusissi^ 
mis,  serraturis  glandulosis,  stipulis  ovatis  acutis. 

Salix  reiusa,  folib  subserratis  glabris  aboTatis  obtusissimis. 
Linn.  Sp.  p.  1445.  n.  15. 


DESCBIPTIO. 

Frutex  semipedalls  vix  pedalis,  ramis  procumbentibus.— 
Rami  annui  breved  crassiusculi  virfdes  glabri.— Vernatio  eqirf- 

tans. 

*  Flor.  Lapp.  p.  285. 
'^  Fler.  Sacc.  p.  348. 
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u*  €lgiUM>  loiiadM^  uniftf  yit)  Tilifm  ]ptr  nptofiim  apice 
bifida.— -Folia  satrata  glaberrina  oboTata  obtuuitima,  (pre- 
tertim  primordiaiia)  Tiridia  nitida  subtas  pallidiora)  serratorfu 
glandalosis.— Petiolu^  breyissimus  longHudine  stipulae.-— Fd. 
lia  ad  apicem  et  ad  basin  serrata :  lateribus  ad  basin  aequali- 
ttts.-^g^p«ke  ^akit  iMNMalt  (iMiiAcvbtail  pa#vae«^^AmetHum 
fMtMevtiy  la  haha^  mfiHtn^  pro  ante  pknta«  ctaMOn  fet- 
gtigjaonBii 

Place. — It  grows  on  Ben  Lawers,  and  other 
neighbouring  mountains  in  Perthshire^  at  a  great 
height,  and  near  their  summits. 


Observations. 

1.  Linnaeus  in  a  subsequent  observation,  describes 
the  leaves  with  parallel  veins.  This  appearance, 
which  b  to  be  seen  chiefly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lea^  is  not  so  remarkable  as  in  myrsinites^  and 
scarcely  more  in  our  plant  than  in  many  other 
species.  ^ 

2.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  acute,  but  most  of 
them  are  remarkably  obtuse ;  and  when  obtuse^ 
have  sometimes  a  small  notch  at  the  extremity. 
The  leaf  upon  the  whole,  is  more  obtuse  than  in 
any  other  Willow  belonging  to  this  division  of  the 
genus. 

3.  The 
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9*  The  Upper  side  of  the  leaf,  especially  when 
young,  viewed  with  a  moderate  magnifying  ^ass,  ap- 
pears covered  with  minute  white  points. 

4.  In  a  garden,  its  spring  growth  is  finished  be- 
fore the  f  0th  of  June,  and  its  summer  growth  before 
Ae  SOth  of  August,  dropping  its  leaves  very  early  in 
autumn.  But  these  circumstances,  indeed,  do  in 
general  take  place  in  all  the  alpine  Willows. 

5.  It  appears  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  this 
is  the  rettisa  of  Linnaeus.  At  least,  Haller's  name, 
which  he  quotes,  seems  to  belong  to  a  plant  diflferent 
from  that  which  is  here  described. 


XVIII.    SALIX  vacciniifoUa. 


S.  FOLiis  serratis  glabris,  serratuMs  glandulosis, 
stipulis  ovatis  obtusis  convexis  integris. 

Salix  Alpina,  alni  rotundo  folio,  repens.  Boccob^ 
Mus.  pars  2.  tab.  1  ? 


.     DXSCRIFTIO. 

Frntez  decnnbensi  ramts  prottratis  ndicantibvf.     Rami 
annul  rirides  glabri,    Vernatio  eqnitaas.    Folia  noTella  glabra 

bicotoria^ 
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Ucoloria,  seiz*  Tiridia  basi  ferruginea.  jStipuIae  parTae  ovatae 
obtQsae  integrae  cooTexae  strictae :  margine  interiore  glaodulii 
albis  obsito,  omnino  ut  in  S.  lucida.  Folia  matnra  oTata 
acuta  glabra  serrata ;  serraturls  gland ula  spherica  lutea  tormi* 
natis,  supra  Tiridia,  subtus  pallidiora. 

Place — Found  in  July  1762  on  the  east  side  of 
the  high  mountain  of  White-Coom-Edge,  in  the 
head  of  Annandale.  It  grows  there,  mote  than  400 
feet  above  the  place  where  the  S.  lappanum  grows  on 
the  same  mountain.  It  is  therefore  a  true  alpine 
Willow,  and  yet  I  found  it  since  in  wet  moorish 
^oimds,  upon  the  estate  of  Cluny  in  Fife,  not  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 


OBSEfiYATIONS. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  this  Willow  is  meant  ui  the 
names  of  several  botanists ;  yet  none  of  these  names 
can  with  sufficient  certainly  be  applied  to  it. 

3.  The  glands  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  especially 
early  in  summer,  are  of  a  pretty  bright  yellow  co- 
lour. 

S.  Of  all  the  Willows,  it  most  resembles  in  its 
foliage,  the  Yaccinium  Myrtillus.  Linn. 


XIX- 
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XIX.    SAtJXlucida. 


S.  WOLU4  CFwatis  g^benioiis  m9tm  Muti^  o^nis 

SalU  AJipuM  pMinU%  cepcAs,  v^mao  ^erpyU^foH^ 
lucida    fioccoQ.  Mus.  p»r^  ft.  p.  ;[9.  t«d^.  I  ? 


Frotcx  humilis,  nuniB  prottratis  radicantibus*  Rami  aaDui* 
robro-Yirides  glabri.  Yernatio  equitans.  Folia  noTella  uni. 
coloria  yiridia  glaberrima.  Stipulae  paryae  OTatae  obtusae  iq- 
tegrae  cooTezae  strictae)  «aperfteie  et  margine  interiori  glan- 
dulis  albis  obslto.  Omnino  at  in  S.  vacdnitfolta*  Folia  ma. 
tera  orala  Aetttaglahernaia  cismalat  Simnh  |(lni4QipA}  «»prm 
yatumAe  Yiridia  luoida,  si^itus  |UiUiiU(>r^  Mfif^f^ilifH^ 
basin  integer,  .sed  ad  ipanin  apicem  ^lAliud^Al^u^.  AjBfW# 
foeminea  tenuia  jc^lindrica^  at  sine  mare  infcrtili^ 

Place — ^This,  with  other  live  Willows  was  brou^ 
from  the  King's  garden  at  Copenhagen,  by  the  late 
Mr  James  Wright,  sujrgeoQ,  who,  much  to  thel6s$  qf 
his  friends  and  of  natural  history,  fcQ  by  a  premature 
death  in  the  East  Indies. 


OBSEa- 
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OBSERVATIONS* 

L  Its  native  country  and  situation  are  unknown. 
From  its  progress  for  several  years  in  a  garden,  it  has 
ail  tiie  nfifieamooe  of  an  AlfHae  Willow;,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  native  of  the  soutb^m  parts  of  Europe.  It 
miy :pQ8(>iMy  be  libe  fiast  fDeaat  by  Boooooe  in  the 
above  %ynonyta. 

2.  Of  all  the  Willows,  this  has  the  most  shining 
leaf.  Its  leaves  in  a  garden  must  be  large,  compared 
to  what  they  may  be  in  an  alpine  station.  Though 
less  in  size,  they  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  I^- 
racantha,  in  their  shape,  colour,  and  shining  sur- 
face. 

3.  The  stipulae  are  of  a  very  singular  structure ; 
tliek  *€anoavie  or  inner  side  next  the  stem  being  co- 
t^v^  "wkh  whke  i^Rnds.  The  outermost  row  of 
these  glands  forms  what  appears  to  the  naked  ^ye  a 
white  line  on  the  interior  margin  of  the  stipula.  A 
character  not  yet  observed  in  any  other  Willow  ex- 
cept .the  ^mccimifolia. 


XX. 
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XX.    SALIX,  EvarUae. 


S.  FOLiis  glabris  oboratis,  serraturis  glaodulosis 
subtus  glaucis  exstipulaceis. 

Salix  pumila,  foliis  ovalibus,  obscure  serratisy  utrm- 
que  laevibus,  mfeme  glaucis.  Gmelin,  Flor.  Sib.  t(mi« 
],j).  159.  t  35.  p? 

The  Evon  WiUow. 


DESCRIPTION 

Frutex  pedalis  bipcdalis,  decumbens,  ramosissimus,  ramii 
broTibns. 

Rami  annul  teretes  subrubri,  annoUni  Intescentes  folia  obo- 
Tata,  obtusa  serrata,  serraturis  glandolosis  supra  riridia,  gla- 
bra, snbtns  glauca,  non  autem  rillosa.  Latera  fottt  aequaUa^ 
NerTa^media  rubescens,  glandulae  doae  miDutisiinae,  Unm 
itipularum  folia  interduxn  acuta  praesertim  raoiis  floiiferis. 

Mas — Amentum  semiunciale  subtermidale.  Involucrum  tri- 
phyllum,  foliolis  inaequaltbus,  lanccolatis,  roargine  pi* 
loso  serrnlato.  Nectarium  bifidum.  Stamina  duo,  anthe- 
raelateae. 

Foemina — Amentum  sesquiuncialesubtermiuale.  InTolucrum 
triphyllumi  foliolis  inaequalibus,  lanceolatis.  Sqnamae 
calycinae,  nigrae  Yillosae,  nectarium  glandula  cylindracea 
minima,  truAcata^  in  axilla  capsnlae— capsulae  laxae  tiI- 
losae. 

Place. 
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Place — It  grows  in  many  places  upon  the  river 
£voB^  in  the  head  of  Annandale^  and  particularly 
below  £von  bridge,  on  the  road  from  Moffat  to  Dura- 
fne9.     Also  near  Strathevon  in  Clydesdale. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  above  name  of  Gmelin  is  applied  to  this 
plant;  not  from  a  certainty  of  its  being  exactly  the 
same,  but  because  both  his  description  and  figure 
approach  nearer  to  the  plant  which  is  hei*e  meant, 
than  any  other  Willow  that  is  recorded. 

2.  Along  with  the  above  plant,  Gra^lin  figures 
another  specimen  torn.  1.  tab.  35  figure  A,  without 
fructification,  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the 
same  species.  The  foliage  in  this  figure  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  our  plant. 

3.  In  its  native  situation,  it  is  often  under  one,  aiid 
seldom  above  two  feet  high,  beioir  much  cropped  by 
the  cattle.  When  planted  in  a  rich  moist  soil  it  rose 
in  five  years  to  the  height  of  a  man.  It  does  not 
vemate  or  bud  till  about  the  beginning  of  May. 

4.  The  underside  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  whitish,  glau- 
cous colour,  but  not  in  the  smallest  degree  villous  or 
tomentous.     This  glaucous  colour  is  owing  to  a  fine 

G  2         .  velamen 
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velamen  or  pollen  which  U  easUy  rubbed  off  by  the 
finger,  and  then  the  leaf  appears  quite  green* 

5.  Thou^i  essentially  different,  it  approachea  in 
some  of  its  characters  to  the  arbusciUa  of  Linn.  In 
its  aspect,  it  resembles  most  our  common  grey  saugh, 
or  Salix  grUeOy  with  which  it  is  sometimes  intermk- 
cd  ;  but  differs  from  that  species,  in  being  of  a  more 
diminutive  size,  and  in  haviog  kiivea  quite  glabrous 
and  destitute  of  stipulae. 

Use-^Its  yellow  twigs  being  extremely  tough  and 
slender,  if  they  were  brought  by  cultivatian  to  be  of 
sufficient  length,  they  would  exceed  most  Willows 
for  making  fine  basket  work. 


XXL    SAUX  glauca,  Unn. 


S.  FOtiis  integerrknk,  subtus  temiissiaie  villosi^ 
ovatiy-oblongis.  Limi.  sp.  p.  1446.  n.  19. 

S«  foliis  integris  subtus  tenuissime  villosis  ovatis. 
Linn.flon  lapp.  p.  590.  a  363.  tab.  7.  %  5.  tab.  8. 
fig.  p. 


DESCRIPTia 

Frutex  pedalis  quatuor  pcdalis.    Rajnulifusco-virides.    Ra- 
m\  annotini  eubtometitosi.     'Folia  novella  utrinqoe  Tillosa 

glauca 
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giamea^  barf  sutferrugiiiea,  raargiHe  revolnto^  serrtilata,  aetate 
proTectiore  Integra.  f^olia  matara,  supra  glauco-Yiridia^ 
subtus  albida  tomentQiBa.  Stipnlae  minimae  oTatae  acutae  ca« 
dacae. 

Mas, — Amenta  snbtermlnalia  semiancialia  otata ;  foliolis  quin« 
qne  caducis  ad  basin  inaeqaalibos,  qaornm  maximum  Ion* 
gitndinis  est  amenti.    Squamae  nigrae*    Antherae  luteae. 

Foeminae — Planta  mare  procerior^  vernatione  praecocior.  ^ 
Amenta  snbterminalia  OTats^  Tillosa;  foliolis  septem  caducis 

ad  basin.     Squamae  nigrae. 
Fnmat  1  Maji  post  frondescentiam. 
Yjsgcftatio  finite  ante  1  Septembris. 
•I 

Pface— First  observed  29th  Jtine  1771,  on  the 
rivulet  which  runs  down  from  the  mountain  of  Creg- 
ila-GaUi(^  towftrds  f  mlarig  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Tay,  J^hifeire. 

Observation — In  a  garden,  where  it  has  stood 
fifteen  years,  it  is  not  yet  five  feet  high. 


XXn.     SAUX  linearis. 


S.  FOLiis  subserrdtid  lin^aribus  aeutis  disticiiis  pitf- 
nis,  subtus  tenuissime  villosis. 

Sadi*  Aiimme  fragilis,   foliis  longissinih  utrinque 
▼iricBbw.     Attj.  syn;  p.  449.  n.  14. 

o  g  2  .   Salix 
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Salix  Rubra,  foliis  integerrimis  glabris  lineari-lan- 
ceolatis  acutis.     Huds.  Flor.  Angl.  p.  4S8.  n.  12. 
Angl.     Stone  Rod,    Horn  Rod. 


DESCRIPTia. 

Rami  annotini  rubri  glabri. 
Arbor  mediocrit.    Stipulae  diiut  linearUoTatae. 
Vematio  rcToluta. 

Foemina — Ameota  subtenniiialim  oraia  SQniim  secvndiu 
Tolacrum  foliolis  5  lanceolaiis  integrif  rillosis.     Sqi 
nigrae albo-TilIosae.     Stigmata  Inteo-Tiridia.     Florets 
M^rtil  dnm  Teniat* 

Place — It  grows  naturally  in  the  wood  of  Caerk- 
verock  in  Nithsdale,  and  is  planted  in  the  hedges  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  grows  also  about  CraigiehaU 
in  West  Lotliian,  but  in  a  cultiviUjed  state. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  From  the  examination  of  this  plant  in  Buddies 
Hortus  siccus,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  above  species  of  Ray  and  Hud- 
son, though  the  leaf  is  evidently  serrated. 

2.  Of  all  the  Willows,  its  leaf  is  most  exactly  of 
the  linear  shape.     It  approaches  in  habit  neaiest  ta 

the 
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the  vimenaliSj  and  agrees  with  it  in  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  vematio  revoluta,  but  is  a  distinct 
species. 

3.  Its  leaves,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Willows, 
mre  disposed  on  the  branches  in  the  Hexaple  order ; 
the  sixth  leaf  always  compleating  the  spiral  on  the 
branch.  Yet,  in  general,  the  leaves  appear  at  a 
distance,  as  if  they  were  disposed  on  the  branch,  in 
a  distichous  order,  and  sometimes  even  as  pinnated 

4.  Though  the  female  catkins  are  placed  on  the 
branch  in  the  Hexaplous  order;  yet  when  in  full  flower, 
they  are  all  twisted  to  one  side,  and  point  upwards^ 
This  is  the  meaning  of  their  being  sursum  secunda. 

Use — ^It  affords  a  very  tough  and  flexible  rod,  much 
more  slender  than  that  of  the  vinienalisy  and  better 
adapted  for  the  finer  sorts  of  wicker  work. 

(The  remainder  in  a  subsequent  volume.) 
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MAMMALIA   SCOTICA** 


PRIMATES. 


VESPERTILIO. 


*  AurictUis  sin^Ucibus. 

Vespertilio  murimiSy  caudatus,  naso  oreque  sim- 
plici,  auriculis  simplicibus  capite  mmoribus.  Linn. 
Syst  p.  47. 

Brit  The  Bat  Angl.  The  Fluttennouse  or  Flit- 
termouse.     Gael.  Dialltag,  Jalltag. 

Habitat  spelancis,  arboribus  oavis,  domibus :  Prae- 
dator  noctumus,  lucifugus. 


*  Spedmenr  of  a  Fajjvjl  ScoticA. 

G  g  4  i>t:" 
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*  •  Auriculis  duplicatis. 

Vespertilio  auriculattiSy  caudatud,  naso  oreque 
simplici,  auriculis  duplicatis  capitc  minoribus. 
Vespertilo  i^jctans.    Jonston.  Aves.  \x  34.  tab.  20. 

DESCRIPTIO   MARIS. 

Denies  xzxii  nomeraTimus. 

Primores  superiores  4  acuti  distantes. 
inferiores  4  acuti  .contigal* 

Laniarii  saperiores  6  :  anticis  maximis  acatfe. 
inferiores  6  :  anticis  majoribus. 

Molar es  utrinque  6. 
Aores  duplicatae,  capite  multo  minores. 

Exterior  major  ovata  obtusa. 

Interior  minor  brevior  lanceolata.        , 
Palmae  palmato-alatae  maximae,  pollice  angniculato. 
Plantae  pentadactylae  fissae,  digitis  pilosis  ungoiculatif. 
Cauda  geniculata,  6  articulis. 

Membrana  juxta  caudam,  margine  ciliato. 

Obsei'V. — Loco,  tempore,  moribus,  priori  similis. 
£  latebris  volitat  circa  20  Apriiis. 

Vespertilo  aurituSy  caudatus,  naso  oreque  sim- 
plici,    auriculis  duplicatis  capite  majoribus.      Lin. 

Syst.  p.  47. 

Vespertilio  murini  coloris,  pedibus  omnibus  pen- 
tadactylis,  auriculis  duplicibus.  Brisson.  quadr.  p. 
160. 

3  Habitat 
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Habitat  in  An^ia,  rarissimus. 

In  Musea  D. 

Lever  comervatus« 

Observ. — ^Auriculae  externae  maximae,  longita* 
dinem  poUicis  humani  superantes,  et  etiam  toto  cor- 
pori  fer^  aequales. 


FERAE. 


PHOCA. 


Phoca  vitulina,  capita  laevi  inauriculato.     Lin. 
Brit.  Seal.     Angl.  Soile,  Sea-Calf.     Scot  Selch. 

Tempus. — Parit  circa  Lismoram  mense  Majo. 

Locus. — Habitat  oceano  Britanoiam  alluente,  at  ma- 
xima copia,  in  mare  Deucaledonico.  Ibi  con- 
sociatae  pariunt  scopulis  desertis  procellosis,  a 
consortio  humano,  aut  navigiis  procul  remotb. 

Mores. — Animal  amphibium,  et  ut  fertur,  monoga- 
mium.  Velocissim^  natat,  capite  globoso  su- 
pra aquas  eminente.  Pervigil,  oculatissimum ; 
urinator  egregius^    inter  flammam  sclopeti  et 

sonitum, 
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0omtuin>  certo  certius  submergniB,  moxque  extra 
tell  jactum,  iterum  surgens.  Supra  Kopuloi 
gregatim  dormiimt,  sed  scapha  appropinquante, 
aubitu  leae  in  mare  pmecipkaot  Miuic&e  per- 
skudiofiuiD.  Super  terrain  inhabile»  grayiter  in- 
cedit  saltando.  Lapides  pediboB  prc^ectt.  Ci^ 
oein  morsu  repellit 

Usus. — Pinguedo  coqiorii  oleum  coctura  copied 
sime  praebet 
Cutis  continn^  pilo^  diversicolor^  pulchr^  15cu> 
lato-maculata,  scriniola  arcasque  portatiles  te- 
gere  inservit,  etiamque  vestimentis  utitur.  Care 
escuientus  porcino  similia. 


CANIS. 


Ca^is  famitiaris^    Cauda  sinistrorsum  rectirvata. 
Lin.  Syst  p.  56. 
Brit.  Tlie  Dog. 

Inter  varietates  Canum  fer&  innumeras,  hae  sunt 
nobis  notiores. 

a.  C.  scoticus,    capite  elongate^  rostro  attenuato^ 
trunco  curvato,  pilo  dense  crispo. 

Canis  scoticus  venatieus.     Gesn.  quadr.  p.  249- 
Canis  griseus,  Ossiani. 

Scot 
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Scot  The  Grey  Peg,     The  Peer  Dog,     The 
Toq^  Greybpund,    The  Ratchef 

OnmniQ  gltis^iiQn^B,  Griseus,  aurihus  bravi^us 
acutis.  Mystaces  densae.  Cojcpus  longum 
poatice  att^nufituii].  Visa  veoatur*  Venatione 
cum  magistro  ambulat,  subinde  UBt&m,  acriter 
circumspicit.  Sactatur  cervos^  capreolum^  vuK 
pemt 

f(f  C.  0Faju8|  capite  ^loogatOj  rqetro  attenuate,  trvui- 
CO  curvato,  pUo  sparso  laevi. 
Cfuais  venatorius,    Jouston  quadr.  tab.  71- 
Brit  The  Smooth  Greyhound. 

Forma  elegans.     Incessu  decorus.     Omnium  ve* 

locissimus. 
Pnoris  consangMweusp  a  caeteris  autem  valde  re- 

0K)tq$. 

y.  C.  aaqguimuiu^  rqstro  obtuao,  auribus  labiis* 
que  pendulis,  mfyor, 

Canis  (molossus.)  magnitudine  lupi,  labiis  ad  la* 
tera  pendulis,  corpore  toroso.     Dnn.  Syst.  p.  57. 

Cania  «agax  aanguinarius,     Gesn.  quadr.  p.  25 1 . 

Canis  sanguinarius.     Raj.  quadr.  p.  177. 

Brit-  The  Blood  Houncl     Scot  The  Slow  Hound. 

Est  e  maximis.      Albidus  maculis  magnis  fuscis. 
Aures  latae  elongatae.     Latratus  gravis  profun- 
dus. 
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dus.     Venatui^  cervum,  vulpem.     Apud  Majo- 
tes  usitatus  ad  vestigia  praedonum  investiganda. 

/.  C.  leporarius,  rostro  obtuso,  auribus  labiisque 
pendulis,  minor. 

Canis  venaticus  minor.     Raj.  quadr.  p.  177« 
Brit.  The  Beagle. 

A  priori  ortus,  similis  sed  minor,  velocior. 

t.  C.  indicator,  auribus  pendulis,  pilo  recto  pro- 
misso  splendente. 

Canis  aviarius  sen  Hispanicus.  Raj.  quadr.  p. 
177. 

Brit  The  Pointer.  The  Setter.  The  Land- 
SpanieL 

Albus  maculis  magnis  fuscis  rotundatis.  Perdoci- 
cilis,  mitis.  Venatur  aves  latentes  a  Tetraonc 
urogallOy  ad  Alaudam  aroensemy  linn.  Per 
arvas  long^  lat^ae  circumcursat,  astans,  vena- 
tori  praedam  indicat,  cauda  porrecta. 

£x  Hbpania  olim  allatus. 

I.  C.  aviarius,  auribus  pendulis,  pile  longo  uikIu- 
lato. 

Canis  aviarius  aquations.     Raj.  quadr.  p.  177- 
Scot.  The  Scotch  Spaniel. 

OdoratuS; 
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Odoratus,  cursus,  mores  prions,  at  cutis  crassior, 
pilis  densioribus.  Inde  fortior  cursu,  inter  ve- 
pres  arbustorum* 

91.  C.  terrarius,  auribus  erectis,  corpore  elongate 
hirsutissimo,  pedibus  brevibus. 
Brit  The  Terrier. 

Est  e  minoribus.  Crura  praesertim  antica  crassis- 
sima  torosa.  Sutura  longitudinalis  inter  pilos, 
per  medium  dorsi.  Erects  nequit  sedere,  sed 
obliqu^y  ob  longitudinem  corporis.  fyVenatione 
subterranea  praecellit  Hostis  pertinacissimus 
ferarum.     Datur  etiam  pilo  breviori  laevi. 

9.  C.  taurinuSy  capite  subgloboso,  rostro  obtusis- 
9imo. 

Brit  The  BdU  Dog. 

Omnium  maximus.  Animosus,  collo  turgido, 
atroci  vultu.  Pugnax,  mordicus,  pertinacissi- 
mus. 

Gustos  aedificiorum,  hortorum. 

I.  C.  mastivus.    Raj.  quadr.  p.  17^. 
Brit  The  Mastiffe. 


Laniorum  consectator. 


K. 


C. 
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z.  C.  ^U|iiaticu9^  vellere  crasso  cnspstoy  pedibus 

Canis  pilo  crispo  longo^  instar  ovis^     LniL  Syst 
p.  57. 
.    Brit  The  Water  Dog. 

Natator  optimus,  in  arte  urinaivli  autem,  tit  tota 
species,  prorsus  imperitus.  Uttoribus  marinis, 
ubi  aquae  tmnkn^  sunt  profundaey  pisces^  pleu- 
ronectes  praecipu^,  in  arena  latantes,  kiwatigaty 
corj-ipit.  Venfttiooo  utilis^  ad  aves  ex  aqua 
recuperandas* 

X.  C«  amphibius>  vdlere  crassa  erispatey  padibus 
subsemipalmatis. 

Brit  The  Newfoundland  Dog. 

Est  e  maximis.  £x  NewfowHfiand  advectosy  ubi 
vitam  agit  ferh  amphibiam. 

f(.  C.  pastoralis^  atiribua  brevibus  efeotis^  pih)  Ion- 
go  demisso. 
Scot.  The  Coly. 

Mediae  ma^^tudinki  mger.  Oviem  tmltos.  Pas- 
toris  jussu  longfe  lat6que  ciooumcti^saty  oves 
coercens,  colligens,  mira  sagacitate.  Subinde 
retrospiciens,  ut  mandatUm  de  rovo  ai^^at, 
voce  aut  signo  niagistri. 
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>.  C,  caroliDus,  auribus  longissimis  pendulis^  pilo 
longo  undulatx). 

Brit  King  Cbarled'a  Dog. 

Est  e  minimis.     Cauda  postice  comata.     Niger, 

^aut  nigro-nlbus. 
Primitus  Europae  meridionalis  indigenus. 

i.  C.  chinensis,  minimus,  auribus  brevibus,  capitc 
subgloboso,  rosti'o  Wevisskno  subrecurvato. 
Scot-  The  Dutch  Pug. 

Inter  minimis.     Inutilis.     Forma  minuta  C.  tau- 

rini. 
£  China   in  Hollandia  olim  advectus. 

Locus. — Hospitatur  in  Britannia.  An  unquam  in- 
digenus ? 

Meres. — ^Naso  sagacissimus,  odorum  difiereittias 
nobis  incognitas  sentit.  Triticum  repentem, 
Linn,  mcdelae  gratia  carpit,  pro  emetico,  aspe- 
ritate  sua  insenrientem.  Quod  evoiruiit,  illico 
resorbet  Cameoi  suae  speciei  abboi  ret.  Non- 
nuUis  muaieae  modulia  rndser^  ulukt  Ad  an- 
num vigesimum  circiter  asc^ndit.  Quo  major, 
eo  audttdor.  Cauda  hue  illuc  motante  amic^ 
accedit.  Ab  animalibus  suae  speciei,  pro  ho- 
mine,  se  dissociat :  et  quod  in  natura  singulare, 
pro  eo  pugnat.     Domini  assecla  aasiduus,  tunc 

fortis 
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fortis  et  audax :  solus,  tunidus  nee  sibimet  fi- 
dens. 
Animal  pro  socio  hominis  digito  naturae  designa- 

tUQl. 

Can  IS  LupuSy  cauda  incurvata.     Linn.  SysU  p- 
58. 

Brit  The  Wolf. 

Locus. — Habitavit  olim  in  Britannia.  Quondam 
incola  Sylvae  Caledoniae.  In  Scotia  seculo  xv 
extinctus,  et  postrem6  in  regione  Navemiae. 

Canis  VulpeSy  Cauda  recta:  apice  albo.     Linn. 
Syst  p.  59* 

Brit.  The  Fox.     Scot.  The  Tod. 

Locus. — Habit,  in  sylvis,  ct  inter  rupes. 

Mores. — Cavemam  subterraneam  multiforem  pro 
latebra  efFodit  Praedatur  aves  domesticas, 
agnos,  haedos,  oves,  at  hircum  vix  audit  inva- 
dere.  Cum  Cane  famiUari  procreat.  Pro- 
verbio  insidiosus.  Homine  captus,  vultum  pla- 
cidum  pro  tempore  induit.  Canibus  laceratus, 
ne  vel  querelam  aut  gemitum  edit  Omnino 
indomabilis,  feritate  ad  mansuetudinem  nulla 
arte  emollienda.  ^ 

UsHS. — Pellis  in  vestitu  usurpatur. 

FELIS. 
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FELIS. 


Felis  CatuSj  Cauda  dongata  fusccnaimulata,  cpr- 
pore  fasciis  nigricaotibus;  dorsalibus  longitudinaUbut 
tribus ;  lateralibus  spiralibus.  linn.  Syst  p.  6S.  .  ^ 

Brit  The  Wild  Cat 

Locus.— HsbitA  sylvis  densis  obscuns. .  Praedatur 
aves  domesticas,  agnos.  Nidificat  arboribus 
eayis.    Parit  M^yo,. 

^  F.  domestica^  discolor  minor,  cauda  breviore 
tenuiore. 

Brit  The  House  Cat. 

Ubique  domesuca  nQtiseima^  a  priore^  procul  du- 
bio,  orta. 

'  ''  i. 

Mares. — Domo  non  incolis  alligata,  te^s,  mutante 
hospite,  deserere  recusat  Catulps  faucibus  pre- 
hendit,  eosque  collo  ad  nidulum  vehit  A  leone 
illaesa,  cum  cauis  dilaceratus  fuit  Stercus  se- 
pelit:  an  conscia  illius  odorem  ess^  indicem 
exitiosum  sui  ? 

Usus. — ^A  quibusdam  gulosis  editur.  Pellis  pro  ves- 
timeittis  utilis. 

H  h  MUSTELA. 
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MUSTfiLA. 


MudTStA  Lv*r%  fylMtis  fMdimttui  litufU,  teuda 
CJbrpore  dimidio  bi^evioing.  Lfaln.  Sy^t  {K  69! 
.     Brib  Tilt  0|t^, 

/^ocui. — habitat  ad  ripas  fluviorum  paludosis.    \Jr\- 
nator  optiittus, 

r/>itf.«^Pellis  ad  seloppoi  equitum  fegendpd.      Pre 
togis  et  maoicia  loemmarum  pellids. 

Mu8T£ui  jFViro,  pedibtis  fissis,  (ota  luteo-iSbiiCy  <v 
culis  rubrjs. 

Musfela  p^ibqs  ^is,  oculds  ruHctindi^  Linn, 
Sy»t  p.  68. 

Mustela  pills  ex  albo  subiiavis  vestita,  Brisson, 
quadr,  p,  177. 

Brit  the  Ferret 

JjOcu^. — ^In  Biitaiuiia  exotica,  vix  Europae  mdigena. 

AfHcae  incola  esse  dicitur,    indeque  ad  nos 

translata. 

Nunquam  in  Scotia  perfect^  cicurata,  sed  pro  vi- 

•     variis  cuniculosis,  carcere  detenta,  ubi  coea6^ 

pariupt,  et  foetus  educant 

^  *       .  4  Usus. — 
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iTmufL^'^lti^ej^culom^  naan  me- 

«tu»  diriMmmiieoB  ing^dKentes  animantes  ex- 
pellunt.  Cum  eas  in  meatus  dknitluirty  Idim 
coDsuunt  ne  cuniculos  morsu  petant  et  dilanient 
£imioiilo5  uBguibus  scalpunt  donee  ees  fugere  et 
^xire  cogapt    Raj. 


MusTELA  MarteSj  ped^ytMM  fissis^  copers  {uho  ni« 
gricante,  gula  pallida.    Linn.  Syst  p.  67. 

Scot.  Martrick.  Brit  Martin.  Angl.  Martern, 
M«tlet    GaieL  Tugan. 

Zoci^.-^-Habitat  insulis  fifaraia  et  Lodhusa.     Mon- 
tibus  scopulosis  desertis  syl varum  vacuis. 

dBSERV  At  rONES. 

1.  Longitude  a  naso  ad  apicem  caudae  2  ped- 
10  unc.     Longitude  caudae  pedalis. 

2.  Vetustate  gulam  habet  magis  lutescentem,  et 
pilos  aliquot  albos  cum  nigris  mixtos  in  cauda. 

3.  Fulvum  colbrem  nullibi  ia  corpore  obscrvarc 
Ucuity  nisi  in  guhu 

4.  Martes,  cum  cujus  pellibus  magna  est  cont- 
nerciat^  ^  A^^^^^^^  boreali,  nostro  omnino  similis 
est 

Hh2  5.  Ia 
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5.  In  Hebridibus  prehensae  sunt^  capsis  viimneis 
carne  iDescatis,  apertura  qua  ingredi  possunt,  at  re* 
verti  nequeupt  > 

6.  Pelli^  plerumque  venditur  pro  quinque  solidis 

Anglicis. 

Ustis. — Pellis  in  usu  est  pro  fasciis  coUaribus,  aliis- 
:  que  ve^timentis  foemineis. 


MusTELA  PutoriuSy  pedibus  fissis,  corpora  flavo 
nigricante,  ore  auriculisque  albis.    Linn.  Syst  p.  67. 
Brit  The  Foupiart  Angl.  Polecat,  Fitctet 

Locus. — Habitat  cella  subterranea  fabricata  in  sylvis, 
presertim  ad  radices  arb^xim  annosiorum. 

OBSERVATIONES. 

1.  Longitudo  a  rostro  ad  caudam  extremam  2 
ped.  5  unc.    Longitudo  caudae  7  unc. 

2.  Odore  putido  insignis,  inde  Putorius  et  Fou- 
mart, quasi  Foul  Mart  te\  Martes  putida,  velut  dis- 
tincta  a  Mustek  Marte^  seu  suave,  quae  odorem 
moschatum  emittit 

• 

3.  In  Argathelia  majuscula,  maculam  elongatam 
albidain,  inter  oculos  et  aures  gent 

m  3  4.  In 
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4.  Ih  Escia  peroognitaestcumMustelaJlE/rogenerare. 

5.  Columbaria  ingur^tando  ova  devastat  Cuni* 
Culorum  hostis  infestissimus. 

6.  Aves  domesticas  praedatur,  sed  imprimis  eas 
dlecollat 

7.  Currit  corpore  incurvato  undulanti. 

Ums. — Pelles  pilosae  pro  vestimentis  e  Britamiia  ad 
imperium  Turcicum  commercio  deportatae  sunt 

MusTELA  Erminea^  pedibus  fissis,  corpore  rutilo 
aubtus  albo,  caudae  apic^  atro. 

Mustda  pedibus  fissis,  caudae  apice  atro.  Linn.  sp. 
p.  68. 

/}.  M.  candidOy  tota  Candida,  caudae  apice  atro. 
Mustek  ^Candida,  s«   Ermineum.  Raj.  quadr.  p. 
198.  Linn.  syst.  p.  68.  ^ 

Brit    The  Ermine.  Angl.  Stoat  Gael.  Nass. 

Loom — Habitat  alpibus  Breadalbinae  et  Lomae 
superioris,  ubi  variat  colore,  hyeme  et  aestate, 
ut  in  aliis  locis.     Kara.  . 

Obseroatio. — Incolae  referunt,  si  equi  dum  in  pas- 

cuis  alpinis  aestate  degunt,  gramen  decerpant  super 

^uod  hoc  animal  catuliens  txansiit,  subito  ore  tume- 

H  h  3  facto 
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facto  laborant,  ^  protmus,  ultimo  ntae  {Mrkulo,  lo- 
tum  corpus  tumescit  Ut  minimum  appareat,  quod 
-equi  hoc  dolore  nusquam  aflfecti  suBt,  nisi  in  monti- 
bus  ubi  haec  Mustela  inoolat.  Solfti  saiit  eques 
submergere,  eosque  in  aquis  agere  pro  solo  remedio 
in  hoc  morbo. 

Ustis — Pellis  pretiosa  togas  magbtratuum  omat 


MusTEf^A  ngi&ssimay  pedibos  Sam^  <;orpore  tsvo^ 
dubtus  albo,  cauda  concolore. 

Mustek  vulgaris.     Raj.  quadr.  p.  I95. 

fi.  M.  nivalis  tota  nivta.  Mustela  pedibus  fesi^ 
cwpore  alboy  caudae  apice  m  p^  uHb  nigiis.  lina 
syst.  p.  69. 

Brit  The  Weasel.  Artg|.  WeeseL  Scot  Whitter- 
ed.  Gael.  Ness. 

Locus — Habitat  ubtque  acervts  lapidum,  muris  an- 
tiquis.  AdkmI  a^Usskiiuiii;  inqui^um,  ^altato- 
num. 


URSUS. 


Ursus  Arctasj  cauda  abrupta.  linn.  syst.  .p.  69^ 
Brit    Tlieflear.  * 

lorn 
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LaCui-^Et  Homanis  scriptoribus,  et  aMiqtmrioruin 
operibus,  abutide  patet,  Ur»um  olim  fuisie  Bri* 
tanniae  incolam. 


Ue&us  MdeSj  cauda  concolore,  eorpore'iupm  cinc- 
tdo,  aubtus  nigrOy  &8cia  longitudinali  per  oculos  au'* 
n0<]tte  nigifu    Linn,  syst  p.  76. 

Brit  The  Badger;  the  Brock.  AngL  The 
f$t^  or  Ocay. 

Zoom— *Uahilai;  syhil  lapido3is»  ubi  latebnam  multi- 
csLvutam  ^flbdit,  uUfoJtu  wieaaL  aolkario.  Pro- 
cul  a  latebca  yix  digcedkur. 

Usus — Caro  quibusdam  est  in  deliciis,  porcino  sinii- 
lis.  Pellem  yBlofiam  pmbe^  <raafiMn»  rigidatn. 


TALPA. 

Talpa  eurtjpaea,  caudata,  pedibus  penMac^lis. 
Linn.  syst.  p.  73. 

A.Tl>attii»totaidhidiu 

Brit  The  Mole.  The  Moldvrarp,  improprie  Mol« 
dywort  Ang.  The  Wart. 

Locus — Habitat  ubique  sub  teita,  agris,  pratis,  hortis. 
Hh4  Mm-eB 
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Mafa — 1.  Animal  subterraneuth  ludiugumy  nostitH 
run^  mammalium  pilis  brevissimis   densissimis 

moUissimis. 

f .  Grumos  suos  nunquam  ejicit  in  arena,  argillay 
luto,  aut  cespite,  se^  humo  soliim*  Quo  humus 
est  pinguior,  ad  putredinemque  provectior,  eo 
vermibus  magis  repletus  est,  et  Talpae  gratior. 

3.  Lumbricum  terrestrium  adeo  vorax  est  indaga* 
tor,  ut  si  spatulam  ferream  in  humo  infiges,  et 
ea  tenram  quatias,  lumbrici  hunc  esse  motum 
Talpae  credentes,  ad  auras  subit6  ascendunt,  et 
superficiei  prorepunt  Qua  arte,  lumbrici  &- 
cil^  coUigerentur  pro  usu  piscatoris. 

4.  Meatus  cylindricos  horizontales,  ad  profimdita- 
tem  triuncialem  efFodit,  praelongos,  quibus  hue 
illuc  ad  libitum  transit 

5.  Grumos  talpae  versus  cacumina  montium  yidi-» 
mus  ad  altitudinem  2000  pedum  supra  maris 
superficiem. 

(/m-^Pellis  pilosa  itf  usu  est  pro  vestimentis,  pi- 
leolis. 


SOREX. 
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SOREX. 


SoREx  Araneus,  cauda  mediocii^  corpore  subtua  al- 
bido.  Linn,  syst  p.  74»  Mus  araneus.  Raj.  quadr. 
p.  239- 

Brit  The  Shrew.  AngL  Shrew-mouse  oc  Hardy 
Shrew.  Scot  Erd-shrew* 

XocM^— Habitat  agris,  pratis,  bonis. 

OBSERVATIONES. 

1.  Maxilla  superior  in  rdstrum  porci  instar  pro* 
ducta  est 

2.  Felis  earn  acriter  indagat  et  occidit,  sed  fksti« 
dio  quasi  rejicit 

3.  Venenatum  esse  auctoces  asserunt,  sed  de  loco, 
natttra  et  effectibus  hujus  veneni  silent 


ERINACEUS. 

Erixaceus  europaeuSy  auriculisrotundatis,  naribus 
cristatis.     Linn,  syst  p.  75. 
Brit  The  Urchin,    The  Hedge  Hog. 

Loctis 
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Locus — Habitat  nemoribus  et  sepibus  ankiquifl^  la 
li^bra  &bricata,  ubi  hybemftt 


J^aUSM.VATUXXZ$^ 

T.  Animal;  ut  appareat,  timidum^  innoctiuat    Ar* 
tea  sn&sda  «d  se  tegen4»^ 

S.  In  horto  utile  ad    bufones,    ranas,   lacertas^ 
msecta  vermes,  ^dettnieiidas. 


CASTQE. 


CAMonRber^  caod^onOmpkiui,  lim.  jgost  p.  79^ 
Brit    The  Beaver> 

Itterarom  moDiuiieirtis  oodsIiiI^  jaoidiHlini  1»- 
tern  et  funditus  deleti.  £o6|  seeulo  duodecinu^ 
in  uno  tantum  Cambriae  flinio,  iinoqiie  Sootiife^ 
extitisse  tradkw. 
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LffiPUS. 


Lj£PU8  tknidm,  cauda  abbreviata,  corpor^e  fosco, 
jiuriculia  apioe  {ugricaatibus. 

Brit  The  Hare.  Scot.    The  Maukin. 

Locus — HaUtat  arvis,  {hbIib.  Cubile  coniicit  apri- 
CIS,  semitectum  gramine^  filice,  ulice;  aut  inter 
glebgg  Jiui  coloria  ii^eniosfe  latitat 

^ores — 1.  Phytophagus  velocissimuSy  audita  acerri- 
mOf  tswnulus  levisaiiBa  aunu 

2.  Dum  feram  vitam  agit^  pavidus,  tremebundus, 
domoantiem  cicucatus,  petulaos  et  frpote  verfe 
perfricta^vadit 

3.  Per  diem  in  cubili  quietus  delitescTt,  vespere 
prorepit,  per  varias  ambages  pabulans  obeirat, 
nee  reditu  iter  mutat,  sed  per  easdem  revertit. 

4.  Soli 
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4.  Soli  natalis.  amantissimus.  Viciniarum  chore- 
grapbiam  et  pericula  sua  optim^  intelligit  Prae^ 
da  omnium,  ipse  innocuus;  hostes  perplures, 
totidem  dolis  deludit 

5.  Fugatus  edita  petit  OcuKs  supra  modum  ex- 
tantibus  consectatores  respicit,  in  directum  au- 
tem  fer^  coecutiens.  Accipitre  in  coelo  appa- 
rente,  etiam  canibus  persecutus,  statim  sub  ali- 
quo  umbraculo  decumbit. 

6.  Corticem  et  surculos  arborum  juniorum  hyeme 
devorat,  sed  prae  omnibus,  Cytisi  Labumi.  E 
plantis  hortulanis,  Diantho  Caryophylb  impri* 
mis  delectatur. 

7.  Decennium  vix  attingit 

8.  Patentibus  oculis  dormit  Plin.  hist  lib.  II, 
cap.  37. 

9.  Leporem  surdum  celerius  pinguescere  reperia- 
mus.  Plin.  hist  lib.  S9-  cap.  SO. 

Ums — Pili  molles  et  densi  quibus  vestitur,  ad  pileos 
texendos  utilissimi.  Pellis  villosa  vestimenta 
praebet    Caro  esculenta  nigricans. 


H.  L 
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>.  L,  a^dnusy  corpora  cinereo-albo^  auriculis  apkre 
nigris. 

The  Alpine  Hare.  Scot    The  White  Har6.    In- 
tolerandi  rigoris  ^^umnum,     Plin. 


DE9CBIPTJ0. 

Yarietas  prions  minor,  colo^  loco,  moribus  direna* 
Hyeme   corpore  cinereo-albo,  at  promts  cuidido,  sjndidlii 

pilis    nigricantibus  intennixtis,    nobis   nnnqaam 

repertus. 

Aestate    mimis  albas,  magis  cinereus,  sed  f  uscum  coloretai  //. 
midi  nanqnam  attingit. 

Auriculae  hyeme,  postici  albae,  anticft  cinereo-albac;  apici- 
bus  nigris.    Aestate  postici  albae,  anticd  subfu- 
•  scac,  apicibus  nigrfcantibus. 

Xoct^^Habitat  versus  cacumma  mondum  Scotiae 
altissimorum,  locis  scopulosis.  Monte  Cru- 
achan  dicto  in  Argathelia,  Ben  Nevish  in  Abria, 
et  praesertim  montibus  in  Rossia  occidental!,  ubi 
frequentissimus  est. 


OBSERVATJOXES/ 

1.  Verh  alpinus,  ultra  1500  pedes  supra  oceani 
superficiem,  raro  descendens.     Statio  propria  inter 

1500 
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I'iQO^t  0OM  peicBy^bi  eomittor  Tetramie  X^^K^ 
compasdt 

%.  Ad  aliquot  centmanM  pedum  ^ftttjftiODtbapi^ 
cem  semper  nidulatun 

3.  Morihus  cuniculum  nemvi^ltaT.  Cubile  super^ 
ficiale  nunquam  fabricate  M^  ioitra  scopiilos,  et  sub 
terra  latitat.  £  latebra  longinquus  vix  invenitur,  et 
excitaliis  iffpea  sobko  se  ner^  Nee  vetojcttate  nee 
CJBorsu:  i^odilctoy  emit  ihmd^iSottA 

4.  Alpmui  in  montibus,  et  timidti$  m  vallibos  pro* 
3«rA^  sese  cfissociatos  traietit,  oec  ad  cujusque  sedes 
unquam  appropinquant 

"  5.  Loma  superior  a  vidniis  segregata  est,  oceano, 
sinubus  maris,  et  montibus  editissimis.  In  ejus  mon*- 
tibus  Lppus  acinus  abundat»  sed  timdus  in  ilia  reQom 
nunquam  notatus  fuerat,  ante  annum  176S.  Qu« 
anno  hue  coactus  iuit,  ex  Abria  et  Loma  media, 
universavenatione  vulpis. 


Lepus  CuniculuSy  cauda  abbreviata,  auriculis  nu- 
datis,  corpore  supra  cinereo^  subtus  tdbo* 
Brit    The  Rabbit     1  he  Cony. 

Loctls — Habitat  locis  siccis  apricis,  praecipue  man- 
timis.     Ibi  latibulas  suas^  solo  arenaceo,  &cile 

'  offodiunt : 
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1.  Animal  natura  gregarium,  facile  cicurttum,  et 
cuniculariis  arte  preaervotum.  Omnium  mammalium 
foecundissimumf 

'£.  SubttfiMfyMrt  hic{ft}gut»,  yh  ttisi  mmft  «t  ves* 
pferfc  ^  ltttibtiHi*€|^rbdS(iid. 

3.  Phytopbagum,  njminan»?natribus  motitaritibtts. 
Victitana  gramine,  herbis :  saepe  etiam  fucis,  et  inde 
c^tb  hMfseosft.  iVtrgiber^  vicimd  iviotestiBdiaitis.  £ 
pfttd^  hctftifteii)  praecipue  de{e<^tur  laietocis^  bras- 
sicis. 

4.  L6ci5rtndnt6sl9,  ut  in  Escia,  pelles  praebet  pi- 
losior^  et'pffcttores,  quam  irt  man  timid. 

5.  Omnem  humiditatem  abhorrent,  et  bine  difvii 
ii*  ferminb*  praeieribere  inservitmt 

fi.  L.  nigeTj  totus  m'ger. 

Habitat  insulis  in  sinu  Loch  Snisort  dicto  sitis,  ad 
plagaiii  occidental^in  Scidiae  idatilae. 
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•  r«  I^  aliusy  totus  aibus^  tMrolis  nihris;   Gear  hao- 

tcnus  incarceratus.         >.,*  •  ,i  u    . 

Usus — Pellis  pilosa  vestitu  adhibetur.  £z  pili0» 
pilei  et  tibialia  cqnfiduotur.  .  Garo  esculenta  alba. 

MXJS-  ... 

Mu4  ierrfistfifij  cau^amediecrifubpOoea^  pahcis 
subtetradactylis,  plantis  pentfulactyU^^^^i^^^lii^YeUere 
brevioribus.  lin.  syst.  p.  82. 

Scot    The  Waier  Mouse.  r 

*        '  >    i     ■  .  .     *  .     .    ■      ' 

Locus-^Et  terra  et  locis  aquaticis  elegit  .  Hortift  in- 
festissimus,  praesertim  in  vicinia  aquarum  sitis. 
Semina  et  radices  consumit 

Mus  amphibiusy  rufo-niger,  cauda  pilosa  corpore 
breviore  truncata,  plantis  pentadactylis  palmatis. 

M U8^  Cauda  elpngata  pilosa,  plantis  palmatis.  lina 
syst  p..  83; 

Brit  The  Water  Rat    Scot    The  Water  Ratten. 

DESCRIPTION 

Denies  primores  iQ/cam  brunei  s.  bnxd  eolork.  Saperio- 
res  concari  semiunciae  loDgitadine.     Inferiores  snbulati. 

Aures 
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Adres  latae,  extern^  pilosae,  intern^  nudae. 
Mystaccs.      Unica  sub  singulo  oculo,  setis  circiter  10* 
Oculi  parvi. 

XiOCus — Habitat  locis  siccis  maritimis,  alibi  aquosis. 
In  lona  inswla,  inque  insula  Aemona^  aestuario 
Bodotriae  jacente. 


Mus  RatfiiSj  Cauda  subiiuda  corpore  longiore,  pal* 
mis  tetradactylis  unguiculo  poUicari,  plantis  penta- 
dactylis. 

Mus  Cauda  elongata  subnuda,  palmis  tetradactylis 
cum  unguiculo  poIHcari,  plantis  J)entadactylfe.  Linn. 
Syst.  p.  «S. 

Brit.  The  Rat.     Scot.  The  Ratten  or  Rotten. 

JSoow^.— Habitat  domibus,  horreis,  firumentariis,  ma- 
ceHis  camariis.     Nobiscum  nunquam  arvis. 


Mvs /bssar,  fusciis,  cauda  subnuda,  corpore  ae- 
quali,  palmis  tetradactylis  unguiculo  pollicari,  plantis 
pentadactylis. 

Brit.  The  Norway  Rat 

Locum. — Halnlat  arvis  ubi  cuniculos  agit     Domibus 
quarum  fundamina  interdum  sufifodit      Saepe 
navibus.     Locis  aquaticis  etiam  degit,  natat 
Pistrina  frumentaria,  et  stagna  molaria,  sunt  sedes 
ejus  exoptatissimae. 

I  i  OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONES. 

1.  Primum  delatus,  ut  fertur,  in  Scotia,  navibus  c 
Norvegia. 

2.  Ubicunque  sedes  suas  figit,  Murem  Rattum 
penitus  fugat 


3.  IMus  RattuSy  antphibiuSy  fossor^  in  Annandia 
antehac  penitus  ignoti  ftierant.  Inde  memoriae  tra- 
ditum,  quod  haec  animalia  in  ilia  regione  vivere  ne- 
queunt.  Qua  dc  causa,  terra  Annandiae^  magna 
cura,  nee  niinore  ineptia,  in  regiones  longfe  dissitas 
asportata  fuit,  ad  Rattos  destruendos.  Circa  viginti 
autem  abliinc  annos,  Mus  fossor  e  navibus  ad  ostium 
fluvii  Annandi  appulsis,  in  terram  expositus  fuit,  nunc- 
que  ptT  totuni  ferfe  Anuandiae  tractum  dispersus  est 
Mus  Rattan  et  amphibius  ver6  in  Annandia  nondum 
apparuerunt,  oceano,  tractu  alpino  et  fluviis  profiin- 
dis  circunivallata. 


Mus  Musculm,  cauda  elongata  subnuda,  palmis 
teiradactylis,  plantis  pentadactylis :  poUice  mutico, 
Linn.  Svsl.  f).  83.  ' 

lirit.  Tlie  Mouse. 

firit 
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Locus. — Habitat  ubique  domibus,   vix  cognitus  in 
arvis. 
Verfe  polyphagus,  nullum  esculentum  parcens. 


f^  Mus  niveus,  totus  niveus,  oculis  rubris. 

Locus. — Habitat  locis  subterraneis. 

Nidus  ejus  cum  catulis  detcctus  fuit,  ad  Sarcam 
amnem,  inter  Angliam  et  Scotiam  lei  ininum. 
In  sjepulchro  fodiendo  apud  Tinniouth  in  Nor- 
thumbria,  Fodinis  carbonariis  Scoticis  intei^ 
dum  etiam  ijivenitur. 

Obs. — 1.  An  color  albus  a  situ  subterraneo  na- 
tus? 

2.  Color  albus  Tubro  oculo  comitatur,  ut  in  Lepo- 
re  Cuniculo  albo. 


Mus  (voellanariuSy  cauda  elongata  pilosa,  corpore 
rufo,  gula  albicante,  poUicibus  posticis  muticis.  Linn. 
Syst  p.  83. 

Brit.  The  Dormouse.     Angl.  The  Sleeper, 

Locus. — ^Habitat  sylvis,  praesertim  coryletjs.     Nu- 

ces,  grana  in  cella  sua  acervat     Ibi  a  fine  au** 

lis  tumni 
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tumm  ad  verts  hHtHun  laiet      Hybftmatio  ib- 
terpellata. 


Mus  sykaticuSf  cauda  mediocrii  palmis  tetradac- 
tyliSy  plaatis  pfentadactylis,  cor{iore  gris^  pilis  m- 
griS)  abdomine  albida   linn.  Syst  p.  84. 

Scot  The  Field  Mbude. 

ItOiUs.'^titJbitBt  sylfis,  afvis,  hortifl. 
Iti  ligrt)  Medicaghiift  54f ftw«  d^tedlrt,  i^iud  Ard- 
bigleti,  in  Oaflovidia  infefk)f e,  mettse  Octobris. 
In  hortis  semina  et  radices  todit    Nunquara 
ih  domibus  nobiscum  invenitur. 


SCIURU5. 


SciURUS  vulgaris^  auriculis  apice  barbatis,  pal- 
mis teOwlMtylii^  plantis  pentadactyiis.  JJtva.  Syst. 
p.  8«. 

Brit  The  Squirrel     Gael.  Feorak. 

Loctis. — Habitat  sylvis,  praesertim  coryletis.  In  5yl- 
vis  Lomae  sopcrioris,  ant^hk  copiosfe/  nunc  ra- 
rior. 

Oh, 
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jOii.'-^mteBf  fmctMy  semiiia,  ad  hybeniiim  vie- 
ttum,  4i  ktibula  sua  deponit  In  arbors  nicHficat^ 
et  foetus  fovet  AgiHssimfe  transilit  de  nunc  fai  ra- 
\Wmfk.    Facile  cicur»tur. 


a?^: 


P  E  C  O  R  A. 


CERVUS. 


.Cervus  Elaphuff  comibus  ramosis  totis  teretibus 
recurvatis.    Linn.  Syst  p.  93. 

Brit  Sp^es,  The  Red  Deer. — Mas,  The  Stag 
or  iJar^— Foemina,  The  JKw/.-.-PuUus,  The  Calf. 

X<?cw.— -Habitat  saltibus,  sylvis,  montibus,  ericctis. 
Oliqa  per  totam  Bntanniam  vulgatissimus,  nunc 
in  ApgUa  r^risaimus.    In  Valentia  nuUibi  hodie 
CKtat,  oasi  in  oiontibus  Gallovidiae.      In  regio 
qibiis  Transfortbanis  adhuc  superstes,  copips^. 
•    Scotorum  regibus  solenni  venatione,  ^quingentos, 
octingentos,  aliquando  mille  cervorum  una  stra- 
jge  saepe  occisi. 

I  i  3  Tempos. 
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Tempus, — Cervus  coitus  desiderio  corripitur  drciter 
15  Septembris.  Cerva  per  novem  fere  menses 
gestat,  et  circa  medium  Junii  parit 
Comua  Cervus  dejicit  initio  Aprilis.  Novella  ce- 
lerrime  puUulant,  sed  membrana  villosa  ob- 
ducta  sunt  ad  tinem  Julii. 

Victus. — ^Victitat  gramine,  herbls;  sed  arborum  ftx)n- 
des  magis  sunt  in  deliciis.  Ramos  annotinos,  et 
corticem  arborum  juniorum,  hyeme  mirfe  de- 
vastat. 

Taxum  baccatam  sine  injuria  tondit.  Hinc  sylva 
taxea  insulae  de  Lonach,  in  lacii  Lominio  sitae, 
ubique  decerpta  est,  quousque  cervi  porrigere 
possent. 

Plantas  submarinas  hyeme,  in  Hebridibus  copios^ 
pascitur. 

Colubrem  Berum  avidfe  devorat. 

Longaevifas. — Vha,  Cervis  in  confesso  longk  est,  hu- 
manae  ut  videatur  suba^qualis,  forsan  superior. 
A  Lesslaeo  *  episcopo  certiores  faciemur,  quod 
Cervi  vastae  magnitudinis,  iique  numerosissimi, 
in  Megetlandia  circa  annum  1578  reperiuntur. 
Anno  autem  1763,  ultimus  Cervorum  illius  re- 
gionis,  inter  montibus  vicinis  Anandiae  occidi- 
tur.  Cervam  ejus  plus  quam  triginta  annos 
antea  amiserat,  a  quo  tempore,  solitarius  inter 

montes, 

*  Dc  Gest.  Scotor.  p.  13. 
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montes,  omnibusque  incolis  notus,  oberravit. 
Aetas  hujus  Cervi  ulterius  non  apparuit,  sed 
cornua  grandaevum  esse  planfe  indicaverunt. 
Ad  Ibngitudinem  2  ped  et  8  iinc.  porrecta  fu- 
ere,  perquam  tenuia,  apicibus  incurvatis  acumi* 
natis :  sed  prorsus  simplicia  et  indivisa,  ramo 
tantum  solitario  frontali  ad  basin.  Numerus 
ramorum  in  hac  specie,  maturitate,  ut  appareat, 
augeatur,  senectute  autem  minuatur. 
Non  decidunt  castratis  coraua,  nee  nascuntur. 
Plin.  Hist.  Lib  8,  cap.  32. 

Mores. — Animal  gregarium,  placidum,  facile  cicu- 
ratuniy  velocissimum,  aspectu  nobile,  comibus 
auribusque  erectis,  omnium  rerum  miraculo 
stupens.  Odoratu  solertissimum,  qua  de  cau- 
sa, venatores  cum  eum  indagant,  ventum  stu- 
dios^ declinant. 

Strenuus  natator,  fugatus,  confestim  aquas  petit. 
Autumno,  fluctus  lacus  Lominii,  per  tres  mil- 
liaria  gregatim  tranant,  ad  segetes  adverso  lit- 
tore  spoliandas.  Cornibus  depositis,  velut  in- 
jennis,  opacis  occultat,  et  noctu  pascitur.  Vul- 
nei^tus,  etiam  sub  umbra  degit 

Fugit  secunda  semper  aura,  ut  vestigia  cum  ipso 
abeant. 

Musicae  perstadiosus,  cursum  etiam  in  fuga  sistit^ 
et  aures  dat  vacuas  modulis.  Venator  tibia 
utriculari  comitatus,  ceitus  crit,  licet  paiam  in 
oouspectu,  intra  teli  jactum  accedere: 

I  i  4  Si 
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Si  gregis  dux  in  medio6  lk)6tes,  et  pcricula  prae* 
sentissiixia  irruat,  omnes,  facto  agmine^  iiitFepid^ 
8^uantur. 

Pecora  omm-generis,  eoruooque  pascua  efiugiL 
Cum  Cervo  Capr&>la  compascer^  recusat,  ob  su- 
bitoa  pavores,  impetusque  instantaneos,  quibus 
haec  medculosa  species  perpetu^  incutitur.  No- 
biscum  enarratum  est,  Cei*vum  sauciatuin,  ad 
Anthericum  oss^ragum  se  recipere,  eoque  in- 
cumbere,  hancque  herbam  magna  vi  vulneraria 
poUere.     Sed  de  bis  vix  liquid6  constat 

Usus. — Pellis  pilosa  pro  instrato  eqoestri  adhibettv. 
Cortice  maccrata,  corium  praebet  validuBi. 

Cornu  pro  variis  instrumentis  utile,  et  pro  sale  al« 
calino  volatili. 

Caro  alimentaria,  fisurillimae  concoctionis. 

Aegagropilam  seu  pilam  cervinam  vidimus,  e  ven- 
triculo  Cervi  in  montibus  Breadalbinae  extrac- 
tam.  Nuce  moschata  major  est.  Figura  ^o- 
bosa,  superficie  glaberrima.  Color  griseus. 
Substantia  levis,  iirma,  cultro  rasilis,  pilis  vix 
ullis  intertextis.  Habitu  gluten  animale  indu* 
ratum  referens. 


Cervus  germanicusy  comibus  teretibus,  ad  latera 
incurvis,  coUo  infra  jubato.     Brisson.  Quadr.  p.  59- 
Hippelaphus.    Raj,  Syn.  p.  87. 

Tragelaphon 
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Tragdapboit    Ptin.  Hist  fib.  &  cap.  S9. 
GwtMm$.  BfMthirscfa. 

Locus. — Habitat  Misnke  saltibus,  Bohemiae  viciiw. 

Jonston. 
Anfaml  eerie  ftdmodum  nrntck,  a  Cervo  Elapka^  ut 

appveat^  diatinGta  ipecies.    QHondam  Britan-^ 

niaeiiuDoIa. 
Cormia  in  Lismora  insula  noimuBquam  defosea 

sunt,  cespite  obruta,  ^t  semel  cum  sceleto  id* 

tegro. 


OBSERVATIONiy. 

1.  Animal  majus,  crassius,  robustius  CeiVo^  villil 
xugria  in  gutture  quasi  barbatum.  Jonstoa 

%  Descriptio  coniu  in  Lismora  repertL 

Comu  subrectum,  longitudinaliter  lirato-sulcatum, 

liris  tuberculosis* 
Versus  superficiem  tantiun  aolidum,  intus  cancellis 

repletum. 
Rami  acuti  teretes,  quatuor  seomdi,  quinto  ad* 

verso. 
Oibbositas  supra  basin  rami  secundi,  9ursum  ad 

ramum  tertium  fastigiatim  extenditur* 
Versus  apicem  latius  erassius,  ipso  apice  trifidOj 

segmentis  ci*assis  brevibus  obtusiusculis, 

Longitudo 
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Lon^tudo  tetrapedalis.  Periphaeria  7  unc,  sed 
9  ad  basin.  Diiatatio  trium  segtneatorum  api- 
•is  pedalis. 


Ceevus  CapreohtSy  cornibus  ramosis  teretibus  e* 
rectis  :  summitate  bifida.    Linn.  Syst.  p.  94. 

Brit  Species,  The  Roe  Deer. — Mas,  The  Roe^ 
The  Roebuck. — Foemina,  Scot.  The  Roe. — Pullus, 
The  Fawn. 

Locus. — Habitat  montibus  subalpinis  sylvigeris  inviis. 
Regionibus  alpinis   Rossiae,   Invemessiae,   Arga- 
theliae,  et  Comitatus  fieithensis.     Ohm  in  An- 
glia,  nunc  exterminata. 

Tenipus.  Capreolus  initio  Augusti  eopulat,  et  rur- 
sus  sub  finem  N'ovembris.  Capreola  prima  co- 
pula, sterilis  persistit,  sed  secunda  puUum  pant 
circa  primum  Junii.  Capreolus  cornua  dejjcit 
fine    Novembris,    et   membrana   villosa  tecti^ 

sunt  ad  finem  Martii. 

» 

Usus.     Pellis  pro  vestimentis,  et  pro  corio. 
Cornua  pro  manubriis  cultellorum. 
Caro  exquisita  digestione  citis3im^  fiigiens. 

OBSERVATION  ES. 

1.  Comu  dextrum  majus  crassius,  summitate  saep^ 
frifida. 

2.  E 
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2.  £  cervis  mininia,  Caprae  tnagnitudine  magno- 
pere  cedens.  Forma  perelegans,  visu  acerrimus,  ve- 
locissima,  ad  proverbium  fera,  pavida,  tremula ;  om- 
nes  terrent  aurae^  muscas  praetervolantes  metu; 
ens. 

3.  Coercitionis  impatiens.  Solitarius  circa  do- 
mum  cicuretur,  sed  plures  in  vivario  ad  mansuetu- 
dinem  educari  nequeunt 

4.  NonnuUi  eorum  in  vivario  secluso  apud  Tay- 
mouth,  sedem  ill.  Comitis  de  Breadalbane,  per  ali- 
quot annoS)  et  sine  ulla  molestia,  religati  fueruql; 
sed  prorsus  indomiti  et  infertiies  permansenint 


Cervus  Damay  cornibus  ramosis  recurvatis  com- 
pressis :  summitate  palmata.     Linn.  syst.  p.  93. 

Brifc  Species,  The  Fallow  Deer.  Mas,  The  Buck 
Foem.  The  Doe.     PuUus^  The  Fmcn. 

fi.  C.  albus,  totus  albus. 
Brit.  The  fVhite  Deer. 

y.  C.  niger,  totus  niger. 
Brit.  ITie  Black  Deer. 

Ex  Holsatia,  a  Jacobo  VI.  primum,  ut  fertur,  in 
Scotia  allatus. 

X.  C. 
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i.  C.  hscMmy  corpore  fulvo,  mactfis  mtundatis 
jdbis,  fucia  lon^tudkiali  dorsali  nigra. 

Cervus  pukhritudiQe  Zebrae  Afnoanae  Buokn^  o^ 
4enfli.     Raj.  quadr.  p.  86. 

Brit  The  Menalled  Deer,     The  Mottled  Deer. 

C)b&  1.  £x  India  orientali  delatu%  ut  fertur,  a  D. 
Harrison,  anno  1720,  et  exinde  in  Britannia 
magnoper^  propagatus  fuit,  eed  antehac,  ut 
appareaty  in  Anglia  receptus  fiiisset 

H.  Primo  anna,  comua  gerit  panra  brevia  teretia 
indiyisa,  apice  incurvato  acuto.  Prickets  dkta^ 

Secundo,  majuaoila,  subcompressa,  nuno  fitxh 
tali  solitario. 

Tertio,  magis  compressa,  ramis  duobus  fronta- 
libus. 

Quarto,  nrnjora  et  palmata  evadunt 

Quinto  et  Sexto,  adhiic  ampliora  magisque  pal- 
mata, sed  ramis  tantum  duobus,  ut  tertio 
anno. 

S^ptimo,  maxime  dilatata,  spatiosissima,  ramis 
frontalibus  tiibus« 

Locus. — JHabitant  saltibus,  vivariis.  Species  in  Sco- 
tia, ut  videatur  exotica.  An  Angliae  ve»  in^ 
digena? 

i^stis — Pellis  pilosa  pro  instratis  equestribus.     Cori^ 
um  etiam  depstum  suppeditat  optimum  utilissi- 

muro. 
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iftumv  Corau  pro  insftnomeDtis,  et  pro  sale  at> 
caKno  volatilL  Ouno  pleriaque  in  ddiciis  ha- 
bited 


OBSfiRVATIO. 

In  ifmxik  iU.  Cotnitis  de  Hoptoun  in  Lothiana 
occtdeatali^  Cervus  Dama^  albus  et  niger  per  sexa* 
gmta  anno^  cdores  sudft,  ^e  ulla  ttustiira^  diBtinc- 
tissitnM  servarunt,  donee  ftudattss  in  vivario  intro- 
ductus  fiiit  Ab  eo  temporei  tres  priores^  soboles 
odcmbiB  a  ftuis  diversas  genuertint 


CAPRA. 


Capra  HircMy  cotnibus  carinads  arcuatis,  guia 
harbata.    Linn.  Syst  p.  94. 

Brit  Spe(^  The  Goat.  Scot  Gdt.  Mas,  Scot 
The  Buck.  Castratus,  Scot  A  Hmerd.  Pullus, 
A  Kid. 

Locus. — ^Habitat  niontibus  acc^Hilosb  praeruptis.  Lo* 
CO  aliis  inaccesso  praecipue  delectatur,    inter 
rupes  edkissixnas  asperrimas  dumosas. 
In  Europa^  exotica ;  primiciis  ex  Oriente  addueta. 
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Teinpus. — Caprae  apud  Ardmady  in  Argathelia,  bis 
pariunt  quotaimis.  Prim6  sub  fi'nem  Januarii, 
€t  rursus  initio  Augusti.  Haedi  posterioris  ptir- 
tus,  alios,  pro  mensa,  niagnopei'fe  praecellunt. 

Fictus. — Pascitur  gramina,  herbas.  Tondit  et  de- 
corticat  arbores,  frutices.  Inter  herbas,  prae 
aliis  pecoribus,  verh  polyphaga.  Flores  herba- 
rum  omnibus  aliis  pecoribus  devitati,  avid^  ab 
ea  ingurgitantur.  Corticem  Taxi  baccataCy  Ta- 
bacuni,  et  Colubrem  Berum^  illaesa  devcMrat 

Usus. — Pellis  pilosa  ad  manticas  et  scloppos  equi- 
tum  tegendos,  pro  vidulisque  pedituin  viatoriis 
inservit.  Ex  pilis  caliendri  sunt  compositL 
Corium  pro  cingulis  :  hacdinum  pro  pergamena, 
et  manicis  foemineis  optimum. 

Comu  pro  instrumentis  corneis  variis. 

Lac  ejusque  serum,  in  medicina  usurpantur.  Ca- 
seum  et  sebum  copiosfe  praebet 

Caro  vetustiarum  olida.  llircina  autumno  praeser-* 
tim,  odore  teterrimo  vitiatur.  Haedina  autem 
grata  aaluberrima. 


OBSERVATION  Ed. 

1.  Morsus  arbori  exitialis.    Noctu  utinterdiu  cer- 
Bant     Pinguetudine  sterilescunt      Lactentes  gene- 
rant 
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rant      Mutilis  lactis  major  ubertas.     Auribus  eas 
spirare  dicitur.     In  Africa  desunt.     Plin. 

2.  Pilis  non  lana  vestitur,  crassioribus  hirco.   No- 
biscum  omnes  curnutae. 


BOS. 


Bos  TaurtiSf  comibus  teretibus  extrorsum  curvatis^ 
palearibus  laxis.     Linn.  Syst.  p.  98. 

Brit.  SpecieSy  Black-Cat  Ik.  Homed  Cattle.  Mas, 
Taurus,  A  Btdl.  Foemina,  Vaccay  A  Cow.  PuUus, 
Vitulus,  A  Calf.  Castratus,  An  0.v.  Foemina  ju- 
nior. A  Heifer.  Scot.  A  Quey.  Annosus,  Scot 
A  StirL 

Locus. — Habitat  ubique  cultis.  Campos  depressos 
graminosos  maxim^  eligit 

^.  B.  Urus,  comibus  crassis,  brevibus,  sursum  re- 
flexis,  fronte  crispa,     Brissdfl.  quadr.  p  53. 
Urus.  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 

XocfW.-7-Habitat  etiamnum  ferus,  in  Polonia  et  Hun- 
garia.  Scotiae  olim  incola?  Caput,  corn*, 
ossa,  magna  hujus  animaUs^  cespite  obruta,  in 

Teviotia 
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Teviotia  ct  Lismora  insulai  ut  videatur>  reperti 
fuerint 

y.  R  Scoticus,  conubus  sursum  reflexis,  juba  Ion- 
gissima.     Brisson.  quadr.  p.  55. 

Bison  albus  Scoticus,  vel  Calydonius*  GesiL 
quadr.  p.  ISS.  fig.  p.  183. 

Bison  Scoticus.     Jonston.  quadr.  p.  37* 

Bos  sylvestris.     Lesslaeus  de  Gest  Scotor.  p.  1 9. 

Locus. — Habitavit  olim  in  sylva  Caledonia,  ubi  se- 
culo  16  superstes  fuit 
Pecudes  fen,  hujus  g^ieris,  sditm  adhuc  persifi- 
tunty  in  nyhns  circa  Drumlanticufin  in  Nithia, 
sedem  iU.  Duds  de  Queaisbeny.  Codoris  wnt 
candidiBsimi,  auribus  nigris. 

S.  B.  muticus,  capite  mutico. 

Locus. — ^IJabitat  passim  in  Britannia,  nauiBiietas^  cual 
variet  «s  praesertim  in  Scotia  septeotriomJi. 
Frontis  ossium  maxima  durities* 

Tempu^s. — ^Vita  foeminis  15  annis  longissima^  maii' 
bus  20.  Robur  in  quimatu.  Domitura  boum 
in  trimatu,  postea  sera,  ant^  praematura.  Vacca 
decimo  mense  parit. 
£piroticis  Bubus  laus  maxima,  a  Pyrrhi  jam  inde 
regis  cura.     Id  consecutus  est,  nan  ante  qua- 

drimatum 
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drimatum  ad  paitus  vocando.     Plin.  Hist  lib. 
viii.  cap.  45. 
Pilos  quotannis  dejicit 

Vtctus. — Gramina  brevia,  herbasque  teneUas,  decer- 

pere  vix  potest. 
«  Pastus  Viciae  CraccaCy  Vaccas  ad  coituin  prae- 

cociorem  excitat. 
In  Hebridibus  pktntas  submarinas  pascitur,  et  Fu- 

cum  digiiatum  prae  omnibus. 
Inter  firutices  nostras,  saticibus  praesertkn  delec- 

tatur. 
Vaccae  nonnullae,  sec^  qoam  natura  fei%  lintea 

vorant 
Vacca  Trifolium  prateme  sativum  adeo  ingurgitet, 

ut  ad  necem  bifletun 
£  pastu  radicum  PMrldis  aqtUUnm,  in  arvis  exa- 

ratis,  boves  in  Gallovidia  interfecti  fiierunt. 
Oenantbe  crocata,  mortem  certam  citam  violen- 

tam  affert. 
Taxo  baccata  etiam  necatur. 

Morbi. — Peendcs  Insulis  Cannae  et  Ethtcae  morbo 
latfidi  simt  obnoxii  cum  fbras  devehuntur.  Alvo 
constipata  statim  prehensi  sunt,  urinam  sangui- 
nolentdm  emittunt,  tuncque  daarum  triumve 
dierum  spatio  intereunt. 
In  Hebridibus,  pecudes  alii  morbo,  The  Scour, 
dicto,  magnoperi  expositi  sunt.  Sub  finem  ve- 
lis,  et  aestatis  initia,  hie  morbus  praedpu^  se 
K  k  diffundit 
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difR^ndit.  Expurgatione  violenta  foecum  flui^ 
daruin,  plus  quani  ordinario,  nigrarum  constat, 
Hactenus  insanabilis.  l^  gen^re»  ut  appareat, 
illal>etur. 

Morbus  pecudum,  in  Gallovidia,  aliisque  montor 
sis  Scotiae  grassatur,  nomine,  The  Black  Spauld 
CQgnitus.  In  aliquo  cnire,  praesertiin  postico, 
sedem  habet.  JVlembrum  subito  et  improvisfc 
impotens  evadit,  et  post  mortem,  nigrupD,  spon- 
giosum et  subputridum  esse  inyenitun 

Jn  montosis,  Pediculo  FUiUi,  pecudes  adniodum 
infestati  sunt. 

Oestrus  fynintis,  solo  ^onitu,  aripenta  Barrae 
insulae,  in  furorem  a^t 

fjsus. — Elmolumenta  bujus  animalis  iructuo^imi| 
inqlfa,  magna,  pptissipia. 


0B8ERVATIOKE6. 

1.  Animal  lentum  pigrum  patientissimum.  Tau- 
rus cum  alio  bellicosissimus.  Irritatus,  minacit^ 
terram  pedibus  comibusque  in  altuna  furiosi  projicit 

2.  Omnes  varietates  hujus  speciei,  a  Bove  Uro 
prognatae  sunt 

3.  Taurus  castratione  mugitum  perhorridum,  vul- 
tumquc  torvum  amittit     Cornu^  etiam  iQagooper^ 

augentur. 
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augentur,  et  figuram  diversam  assumunt.  In  Tauro' 
brevia  rectiuscula ;  in  Bove  multo  longiora,  et  valdi 
incurvata. 

4.  Aegagropila  pilosa  in  ventriculo,  sese  lamben- 
do^  formatur. 

5.  Greges  hujus  speciei,  ut  et  Suis  Scrqfae  et  Ca- 
prae  Mirciy  Hebridienses  habebant,  medio  yi  seculi, 
Adamnan.  Vif.  Columb.  Lib.  i.  et  2. 


B   E   L   L   U   A    E. 


EQUUS. 


Equus  CaballuSy  cauda  undique  setosa.  linn, 
Syst  p.  100. 

Brit.   Species,   The  Horse.     Mas,   a  StalUon^  a 

Stoned  Horse.     Scot.  A  Cuisser.     Foemina,  Equa, 

A  Mare.     PuUus,  A  FoaL     Castratus,  Cantherius, 

X  k  2  A  Geld- 
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A  Getdkfg.     Mas  junior,  Equulus,  A  ColL     Foe* 
HBoa  junior^  Equula,  A  PhUley. 

Loots. — Campis  et  pascui<=  riguis  eraudet. 

lo  Europa  exi^tieue^  priflQituB  Asiae  interioris  ffi- 
digen& 

Twipus.^r^lik  arvis  Britanmae  per  integrum  alfiniim 
pascetur,  quod  paucis  aliis  teirae  tractibiis  c^ 
tinet 

Canthenus  annum  quadragesimum  tertium,  no*- 
biscum  attinet. 

Aetas,  ut  fertur,  maribus  longior- 

Mense  duodecimo  parit, 

Victus. — Gramen  proprium  alimentum.     Fruges  ta- 
men  habet  in  deliciis.     Avenam  victitat  in  fri^ 
gidioribu^  Hordeum  in  calididribos  i^egionibus. 
Vescitur  radices  esculentas. 
Morbosus,  Conium  maculatum  edit, 

M(y)^es. — Animal  pulcherrimum  velocissimum  docilli- 
mum,  bello  fortissimum.  Memoria  pollens.  So- 
cietate  gaudens.  Stans  dormit,  CadaveVa  abhor- 
fet.  Iratum  dentes  denudat,  mordet  Primo  al- 
terius  obtutu,  ringens,  consortio  amafntiBsimuBi. 
Sono  tubae  aut  corau  soKto,  ad  piadium  aut  ve- 
'nationem  valid^  excitatur  :  Aures  arrigit,  nares 
inflate  hianit,  frena  cum  sfrepitq  rodit,  terranf 

quatit 
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quatit  pedibus,   et  a4  locum-  r^enari  «permi 
Terriailo  ^d  msaniam  agituf. 
Qm  quis  acfioF,    \n  bibendo   profriidias  narea 
mergit     Plin.  Hist  lib*  vS.  cap.  44- 


1.  Diversicolor,  at  in  cicatrice  semper  albus- 

2.  Albos  cJtleu^phaeo^,  prfec  «^,  cacciltli^se 
ebnoxios,  experieBftia  cohertis  regiae^Scoiioae  patet. 

3.  Insulis  Zetlandicis  Equi  ad  dtaturaonCaiOB  ma^ 
ximi  minuuntur. 

Equus  Asinus,  canda  extremitate  setosa,  cruce 
nigra  supra  humeros.  '  tinn.  Syst  p.  WW. 

Brit  The  Ass.  Foemina,  The  she  Abb,  or  milk 
A^s.     Pullus,  The  Colt 

fi.  Mulus,  hybridus  ab  Equa  ^  Asino.  7.  Hin* 
nus,  hybridus  ab  Asina  et  Equo.     Brit  A  Mule* 

Loais. — In  Europa  exoticus,  petrosis,  Africae  iatc- 
rioris,  indigena. 
Animal  utilius  calidis  quam  nostris  terris. 
Minor  et  segnior  climate  frigido. 


K  k  3  Tempus^ 
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Tetf^nii. — ^Trigesimum  anoum  attbgit. 

Milium  Lxxx  annis  vixisse  Atheniensicm)  mono- 

mentis  apparet     Plin.  Hist  lib.  viiL  cop,  44. 
Parit  mense  ducxtecimo. 

Victus. — ^Pabulo  exiguo,  ciboque  vilissimo  contentus. 
Pascitur  gramina,  herbaa,  firutiees. 
Potu  maxim^  pinguescit 

Ustis. — Asinus  ad  onera  portanda. 
Asina  prp  lacte  suo  aestimato  sqrvata  est 
Mulus  ad  equitandum  quibusdaai  adbibctiqr. 
Corium  ex  cute,  durissimum,  solidissimuin,  glaber- 
limunst 


OBSERVATIONES. 

1.  Sitis  fiugorisque  impatiens.,  Paritura  lucem 
fil^t^  et  tenebras  quaerit 

2.  Frigoris  maxim^  impatiens,  nee  equinoctio  ver- 
no,  ut  caetera  pecua,  admittitur,  sed  solstitia  Plin. 
Hist  lib.  yiii  cap.  43. 

3.  £t  Mulus  et  Hinnu3  omnino  improles  sunt. 


SUS. 
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.SUS. 


SCs  Scroja^    dorso  antice  setoso,    dftUda  pilosa. 
Linn.  Syst.  p.  102. 

Brit  The  WiJd  Boar,  or  WUd  Suirie. 

06^. — ^Unicolor,  niger,  dentibus  laiiktribus  inferi- 
oribus  longe  exsertis  horridis. 

Locus. — ^Adhvlc  in  Germania,    aliisque  locis^  ferns. 
I^ioW^cuin,  cicur  intendum  vivarib. 
Olim  Caledoniae  indigena. 
j^qglMin  Div.  Coluo^bae  ab  Apr©  mirae  magnitu- 
dim#  in  Scicia  insula,  ab  Adainnano  describi- 
lur,     Vit,  Cotumb^  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 


/i.  Siis  doraesticus,  oaudatiis  teiiculm  oblongis, 
acutis,  Cauda  pilosa.     Brisson.  quadr.  p.  74. 

Sus,  linn.  Syst.  p.  102.  Variet.  iS. 

Brit  Species,  Ihe  Hog,  Mas,  Aper,  The  Boar. 
Foemina,  Sus,  The  Soxc.  Pullus,  Sucula,  A  Fig. 
Castratus,  Majalis,  A  Hog.  '    . 

X<H^/».— Cicuratus  vulgatissimus. 

K  k  4  y.  Su? 
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y.  Sus  sinensis,  caudatus,  ventre  ad  terram  usque 
propendente,  cauda  pilosa.     Brisson.  quadr.  p.  75. 
Sus  chinensis.     Linn.  Syst  p.  102.  Variet  y. 

Locus. — In  Britannia  cicur,  e  China  allatus.  Cor- 
pus nigrum  subnudum. 

Tempus* — Denies  persistent^.  Quindedm  annos 
attinet.  Per  quatuor  menses  uterum  fert.  Pa- 
rit  bis  anno. 

Victus. — ^Vescitur  gramina,  herbas,  praesertim  suc- 
culentas. 

Radices  succulentas  varias,  magis  autem  in  deli- 
ciis  habet. 

Piures  plantas  respuit,  quam  caetera  quadrupeda 
phytophag^.  Quisquilia,  stercora,  variaque  im- 
munda,  aliis  quadrupedtbus  intacta^  vorat  Fa* 
rinacea,  fructus,  vermes,  serpentes,  cames,  ai- 
davera,  etiam  proprios  foetus  foedissim^  ingur- 
^tat,  vexh  polyidiaga.  Saginatur  in  Suecia  pane 
e  cortice  Pini  sylvestris  confecto. 

Lycoperdon  Tuber  omnibus  cibariis  praefert 

Usui. — E  sells  varia  genera  scoparum  conficiuntur. 
Anatomici,  ope  setarum  in  foramina  et  minimos 

canales  inquirunt 
Sutores  illis  pro  arista  filorum  carere  nequeunt 
Dentibus  utuntur  deauratores  ad  laevigandum  de- 

aurata. 
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aura(%.     BoUis  coriuiti^  praebet^  pra  epUp^ 
operieoi^iii  optimum. 


OBSEBVATJEONCSi        »^  -  ^^ 


'  L  Animal  gregariiun,  segne,  Mmnolentutn.  Caput 
obliquum  in  incessu.  Torpidum,  crapula  contracta, 
Cttbili  stpequiHoeo  soli  expostoi,  voUiM;.  Fibres 
foetus  quam  alia  mammatia  p^rit  Cotitm  hosted 
inytui^  aese  juVant 

.  K.  A  Sue  Scp^phoy  reliquae  vimiMQs  <:i^jimtee^ 
pineal  duttta>  godgiiiaii  trahuttt*  •'; 

S.  Ad  fodiendiMi^  inhabilis  fa^Dta  est,  seetf6ne<)u- 
omm  musculorum,  qui  osse  zygomatico  inserti  sunt, 
et  rostruoa  elevaat 

4.  Index  Suis  invalkbie,  cruor  in  ra4ico  selae  dor« 
so  evulsae,     Plin.  Hist  Lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 


OVIS. 

Ovis  Aries,  cornibus  compressis  lunatis.  Linn,  syst 

p.  97. 

Ovis  domestica.     Raj.  quadr.  p.  73. 
Brit    Species,    The  Sheep^     Mas,     Aries,     A 
Ram.      A  Tup.     Foemina,      A  Erce.     Annicula, 

Brit 
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AffiuBf  A  Lamb.  Castratus,  Vervex,  A  Weddif* 
Bima,  Bidens,  Scot.  A  H^ ;  Angb  A  LanA- 
Hog.  Foemba  Bidens,  Scot.  A  Gimmer;  Ai^ 
A  Theave.  Trima,  Scot.  A  Tzmnter;  postea,  a 
Ewe.    Castratus  triraus,  Scot     A  Dinman. 

VAR1£TAT£S« 

,  ^.  O.  angUca,  mtitica,  capite  pedibpsqtie  albi% 
eauda  ad  terrain  dependeate. 

Ovis  mutica,   cauda  scrotoque  ad  genua  usqie 
pendulis.  Linn,  syst  p.  97. 

AngL  a  Pollard,  or  Polled  Sheep.  Scot.  A  Mug 
Sheep.  Incola  campcmim  patentium,  pascuis  laete- 
simis  nutrita.  Lana  longissima,  moUissima.  Corou* 
tis  mitior,  delicatior,  morbisque  proclivior. 

y.  O.  rustica,  comuta,  capite  pedibusque  nigro- 
albis,  Cauda  brevissima. 

Minima,  alpium^  et  ericetorum  sterilium  incola 
Lana  brevis,  crassa,  interdum  fiisca,  grisea,  in  liirts 
insula  griseo-coerulescens. 

/.  O.  coUaris,  comuta,  capite  pedibusque  uigns, 
coUari  lanoso.j 

£  minoribus.  Scotiae  cisforthanae  incola.  Lam 
crassa. 

•.  O.  polycerata,  comibus  pluribus.  Ovis  polyce- 
rata  e  Gothlandia.  Linn,  syst  p.  97- 
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« 

Hinima  ^ma,  cauda  brevissima,  quatuor  et  etiam 
«ex  cornibus  interdum  donata.  Caput,  pedes^  nigro- 
alba.     Lana  l^revissima,  pilosisaifna. 

Habitat  io  insula  Vista  australi^     Aruio  1578  oves 
in  Tuedia,.corQibus  terni%  quaternis,  et  etiam  senis, 
instructee  fueruBt     Lesslaeus  de  gestis  Scoter,  p. 
IS.  Res  hodie  in  ilia  regione  penitus  incognita. 
-  .'  ■  > 

liCCUtS — Habitat  apricis,  siccis,  etiam  sterilissimis.  Ani- 
mal in  Europa  exoticum,  primitus  Africae  in- 
digena.    Maritimis  foecundior,  lactisque  uberior«. 

Tetnpus — Ovem  ultra  tredecim  annos  provectam  nun- 
quam  vidimus  ^  post  novenariam  autem  annum 
viK  cum  proventu  pascendam.  Loco  et  pascuo^ 
longaevitas  plurimum  dependet.  Pastores  nos- 
tri  vellera  ovium  steriiium  circa  25  Junii  ton- 
dunt,  sed  tbeminarum  fertilium  circa  20  Julii. 
In  Scotia  coeunt,  Septcnibre  et  Octobre :  in 
Italia  antem  Junio  et  Julio.  Hebdomada  vice- 
sima  post  coitum  parit. 

J^ictus — Omnibus  plantis  tenellis  praccipue  delecta- 
tur.  Eriophorum  vaginatum,  primo  verc,  ali- 
mentum  gratissimum  suppeditat.  Radices  Bu- 
nii  bulbocastaui,  Potentillae  argcntinaey  Tritici 
repentisy  ct  Avenae  7wdosae  nostias,  arvis  exara- 
tis  cupidfe  devorat.    Senecioncm  Jacobaeam  aiiis 
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[teooribus  nauseosam,  vere  carptt  et  eKtermioat 
Agaiicum  campestrem  ^it,  et  Juniperum  om^ 
ntuneniy  qui  a  morbis  cam  eonservat  Spartium 
scoparium  si  ovis  ingurgitet,  statim  temulenta 
^vadity  decumbit,  et  pro  tempore,  cunbulare  ne* 
quit  Haec  affectio  sutem,  usui  continuo  plan- 
tae  caedit  Juncos  s^uarrcsus^  m  monlosis 
Sootiae,  victum  praebet  ovibus  utUissimum  h^- 
bemo  tempore ;  gramen,  si  uUum  aliud,  maxi- 
ma Ti  frigoris,  sempervirens.  Radices  crassas 
avidi  etiam  eflfodiunt. 
Leeditur  omni  pastu  succulent©,  pascuis  palustri- 
bus,  multisque :  plantis  acrioribus  ibi  crescenti- 
bus ;  praesertim,  Pinguicula  vulgariy  Drosera  ro- 
tundifolia,  Hydrocotyii  vulgaris  et  Lysimachia 
tenella.  Thymum  Serpyllutn  respuit  Gramen 
e  fimo  ortum  exitiale. 

Vclks — Lana  mollissima,  e  pascuo  jucundissimo,  cli- 
mateque  mitissimo  oritur,  et  vice  versa.  Qi- 
mate  intemperato,  utrum  frigore  vel  aestu,  lana 
in  pilos  degenerat  Hinc,  in  Africa  et  India, 
oves  pilosiores  sunt,  quam  in  ipsa  Tslandia, 
Hinc,  lana  hispanica,  e  montibus  tenuissi- 
ma,  in  vallibus  crassa  est  Lana  laete  ere* 
scit,  dum  ovis  pinguescit;  macescens  autem 
lana  crescere  desinet.  Quo  lana  durtor,  eo 
animal  robustior.  In  nonnullis  locis  Scotiae 
septentrionalis,  vellera  bis  anno  tondentur.  Oves 
non  ubique  tondentur :  durat  quibusdam  in  lo- 
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C16  vellendi  vnos.     Plin.  hist  lib.  vvk  cafh  44. 
Hicce  mos  in  Orcadibus  adhuc  obtinet, 

3forbi — Ovis  in  pascuis  montosis  morbo  obnoxia  est, 
hactenu8  insanabili,  colonis  admodum  damnoso, 
the  Trembles,  dicto*  Paralysis  faciem  gerit 
Animal  humo  stemitur,  et  absoluta  nervorum 
resolutione,  in  posterioribus  corporis  piortibut' 
miserfe  succumbit.  Duobus  anni  temporibus, 
faic  morbus  potissimum  praevalet,  teippore  m* 
minim  puUulationis  et  procidentiae  Pteris  Ofui* 
linae.  Causa  adhuc  ignota*  Pteris  in  suspici*- 
onem  venit,  sed  ab  Ove  intacta  est  Spardum 
sccparium  oves  ab  hoc  morbo  cofiservat 

Alii  morbo,  the  Rot,  s.  the  Sickness,  dicto,  o^es 
mi^noper^  sunt  expositae.  Prim6,  ad  viscera/ 
sanguinis  concursus,  tunc  inflammatio,  deniqiie 
gangraena  superveniunt  £x  gramine  stercorata^ 
vel  nimium  succulento,  plerum(|Qe  oriturr. 

Myrica  Gale^  ut  ab  aliis  pecoribus,  sic  ab  Ove  evi*- 
tatur.  Si  autem  duro  necessitatis  telo,  ad  banc 
fruticem  pascendam  urgetur,  certo  certius  m*r- 
bo  lethali  icterico  corripitur.  Cutfe  post  mor- 
tem undique  flavicat  Morbus  hiece  pastoribm 
nostris  nomine,  the  Yellows,  nuncupatur. 

Ovis,  morbo,  the  Cling,  dicto,  correptia,  foeces  li- 
quidas  nigras  gicit,  et  confestim  extenuata,  Aiorte 
pccumbit. 

Statu  macilento,  aut  obeso,  Ovis  diu  sana  peraSs* 
^re  nequit. 
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Usus — Omnium  animalium  humane  generi  utilbsi- 
munv 

OBSERVATIONES, 

1.  Animal  giegarium,  sequax,  placidum,  timidum^ 
imbelle.  Inediae  patiendssimum.  Magna  vi  oivis 
ineunte  avidissim^  pascitur. 

S  Vellis  in  omnibus  plerumque  album,  in  singulis 
autem  varietatibus,  penitus  nigrum  interdum  inveni- 
tun 

3.  Denies  primores  agnini  tenues  8  ;  sed  saepe  6 
taBtum  gerit  £x  iis,  duo  medii,  post  piimum  an- 
num sunt  decidui ;  alii  duo  laterales  utrinque,  post 
secundum:  duo  alii  post  tertium;  denique,  quarto 
anno  consuramato,  duo  postremi  cadunt.  Hi  dentes 
sic  binatim  dejecti^  duobus  aliis  validioribus  suppleti 
sunt,  persistentibuSy  donee  aevo  pereunt 

4.  Comua  foeminis  tenuiora,  breviora,  rectiora. 
Cmnua  nunquam  puliulant,  si  animal  castratum  est 
ante  eorum  exortum :  post  exortum^  ulterius  nun* 
y]uam  crescunt 

5.  In  quibusdam  Scotiae  Pascuis  montosis  siccis, 
dentes  tartaro,  faciei  metallicae,  aureique  colpris, 
obducti  sunt.  ; 
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MONODON, 

I.  MoNODON  Monoceros.  Linn,  syet  p,  105. 
Ceratodon.  Brisson.  quadr.  p.  231. 
Scot     Unicom  Fish. 

Habitat   oceano   circa  Groenlandkm  et  Iskm* 
dyam.  Circa  insulas  Zetlandicas  interdum  versatur* 


OBSERVi^TXOVES. 

1.  Corpus  longitudine  saepe  viginti  pedalis.  Comu 
%  dens  in  maxilla  superiore  septempedalis. 

2.  Comu  solitario  semper  a  nostris  piscatoribus 
Groenlandicis  observatur,  nee  e  medio  sed  semper 
t  latere  sinistro  maxillae  ortto. 

3.  Comu  in  Monocerote  scotico,  nihil  habet  in 
natura  sibi  iwgis  sunil^  qufun  Comu  hujus  piscis  bo- 
realis. 

Balaina 
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BALAENA. 

Balaena  Mysticetus,  naribus  flexuosis  in  medio 
capite,  dorso  impinni.    Lino.  syst.  p.  105.  n.  1. 

Balaena  major  laminis  comeis  in  superiore  maxilla, 
fistula  in  fronte^  bipinnis.  Sibbald,  Fhalain.  Sect 
3.  cap.  I. 

Brit  Greenland  Whale.     Whalebone  Whale. 

Habitat  oceano  arctico  glaciali. 

littoribus^  Sc^titte  kitetdtmi  ejecta. 

Obserc.  1.  Ejectafiiit,  anno  I68fi,  in  OramBa- 
diMiaej^  pwpt  drlM^  Petdrhead,  septMghtft  pedes 
loiigfl.  SKibttld)  Fbift^.  p;  iB. 

2.  Laminae  comeae  hujus  specie!,  os  cetaceuD 
mercatura  notissinHMtf  prudpu^  Mppeditat 


Balaena  ^k^hs,  fi^tok  dtij^ei  m  wedtotJftf*?* 
Jorso  extremo  pinna  adiposa.  Lin.  syst.  p.  106.n.2. 
feit.     Fin  Fish. 
Mttbitat  ocetmo  sdptentridneii. 
Dttoribus  Levisae  insufee  kitefduto  jacta. 


xiHa  inferiore  multo  latiore.    Linn,  syst  p.  106.  ft  4. 

Balaena 
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fia^ena  tripinnis  maxillan  inferior^m  rotimdam^ 
et  sup^riore  multo  latiorem  habeas.  Sibbald  Pha^ 
lain.  Sect.  81  cap.  4.  tab.  3.  : 

Habitat  oceano  arctico. 

Catervas  clupearum  ad  littora  Scotiae  sequitur.  Si- 
num  Lelaoonimn  in  ^gatbclia  quotannis  fer^  visitat, 
ubi  per  aliquot  hebdomadas  in  August!  et  Septem- 
bris  meiisibus  conspicitur^  harepgos  devc»*aos^  nee  a 
navlbus  piscatoriis  numerosis  perterrita. 

Observ.  Septembri  mense  anno  1^92,  Balaena 
hujus  specie!  juxta  Abercornum  in  sinu  Bodotriae 
projecta  fiiit,  septuaginta  et  octo  pedes  longa.  Sib- 
bald. 


PHYSETER, 


Physeter  Catodofiy  dorso  impinni,  fistula  in  rostro. 
Dnn.  syst.  p.  107-  n.  1. 

Balaena  minora  in  inferiore  maxilla  tantum  dentata 
sine  pinna  aut  spina  in  dorso.  Sibbald  Phalain.  sect. 
1.  CB^.  S. 

Habitat  oceano  septentrional!. 

Observ, — ^Anno  1693,  centum  et  duae  hujus  spe- 
cif apud  portum  Kairston  in  Orcadlbus,  eodem  tem- 
L 1  pore, 
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pom^  ^ect&6  iUeinttL  Ex  hb  iliaxiiiMfc,  y^i^HA  ifaMr 
tQ6t  ped^  etant  kmgae,  qu«tedam  odod^dm,  ttott* 
Bullae  autem  duodecim  tantmn.    Sibbald. 


ilk  oetrice.  IJnii*  syst  p.  l&T.  n.  2. 

Balaena  macrocepfaala,  quae  binas  tatlttitd  pintutt 
laterales  habet    Sibbald.  Phalak.  sect  2.  tAp.  1. 

Scot  The  Bottle  Nose. 

HAbitat  ooeano  septetitrionali. 

littoribulk  Scdtiae  interdutti  ^fcitar,  jpilil^eiiuA 
sint!  Bodotriae. 

Obsero.  1. — ^Ad  longitudinem  8  pedum  cresdt 
Quadraginta  duo  denies  maxilla  inferiore  inhaerent 
Sibbald. 

2.  Men  86  Martio  anno  1768,  animal  hujus  spedei 
ejecta  iuit,  prope  Alaunam  in  littore  Bodotriae,  quin- 
quaginta  quatuorque  pedes  longum.  Quadra^ta  qua* 
tuor  denies  habebat  in  maxilla  inferiore,  sciz.  ^4gioti 
duo  utrinque.  Spermaceti  e  cerebro  copios^  ex^ 
tractum  fuit 


PuTS£T£R  micropsy  dorso  pinna  longa,  maxilla  su- 
periore  fongiore.  Linn.  syst.  \6^.  n.  3. 

Balaena  macrocephala  quae  pinnam  in  dorso  ha- 
bet, ef  dentes  in  maxilla  inferiore  arcuatos  fidciformes. 

Sibbald. 
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SibbtkL  Phalain.  Sect  2.  cap.  &  tab.  1.  fig.  A. 
Habitat  oceano  septentrionali. 

Obsero.  1. — Mense  Februario  anno  1689,  animal 
hujus  spedei  in  Uttore  Bodotriae  prope  limekilns 
ejidebatur,  quinquaginta  duos  pedes  longum^  a  Sib* 
baldo  conspectum. 

%  Ad  longitodioem  SO  ft  xA  fertur  70  pedum 
crwdt  Ca|Mit  mediam  longitudinem  todus  piscis, 
dempta  cauda,  habet;  et  erassitadine  reUquam  oor- 
pons  partem  superat  Fbtula  duo  foramina  habel^ 
quae  uno  opercvilo  tecta  mmL  Denies  43  in  jmaxiila 
inferiore,  21  ki  singub  htere,  fiddformesy  norem 
poUioeft  lon^  Spermaceti  magna  copia  in  ven- 
tricidis  cerebri  congestum,  et  etiam  in  capite  extra 
craaiom  ad  duorum  pednm  crasaitiem  fiiit  aggestum. 
Sibbald. 

Phtseter  TursiOf  dorsi  pinna  altissima,  apice 
dentium  jimo.      Hon.  syst  p.  107.  n.  4 

Balaena  inacroee(diala  tripionis,  quae  in  mandtbu* 
k  inferiore  denies  faabet  minus  inflexos  et  ia  pla- 
num desinentes.    Sibbald.   Phalain.  sect  S.  cap.  % 

Habitat  oceano  arctico,  praesertim  ad  promonto- 
Hum  septeBtrknale  Eumpae, 

Obsero.  1.  Anno  1687)  foemina  praegrandis  ^ee- 
ta  fuit  in  insula  quadam  Orcadensium.  Caput  ejus 
octo  aut  novem  pedes  altum  erat 

i-  1  2  2.  Ultra 
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2.  Ultra  lon^tudinmn  100  pedum  cresceredid- 
tur. 


DELPHINUS. 


Delphinus  Pkocaena^  corpore  subconiforme,  dor- 
80  lato,  rostro  subobtuso.     Linn.  sysL  p.  108.  n.  I. 

Brit.  Porpesse.  Delphinus  pinna  in  dorso  una, 
dentibus  acutis,  rostro  brevi,  obtuso.  Brissoo.  quadr. 
p.  234.  n.  2. 

Scot  Pellock.    Tumbler.     Mere-swine. 

Victitat  Ammodyte.  Tobiano.     Linn. 

Habitat  in  fretis  et  sinubus  Scotiae  firequens  per 
totum  annum.  Harengos  devorat  et  eorum  catervas 
sequitur.  Descriptio  exarata  fiiit  ex  una  quae  sinu  in 
insula  Levisae  sclopeto  interfecta  ftiit,  pilulis  plumbeb 
minoribus. 

Observ.  1.  Dentes  ab  Artedi  dicuntur  mobiles. 
Reverb  sunt  omnino  fixi,  sed  mandibula  in  qua  positi 
sunt,  aliquantulum  est  mobilis,  cum  dentes  digito  sunt 
depressi. 

2.  Ums — Oleum  in  carminatione  lanae  optimum  - 
copios^  praebet.    Caro  iniumata  apud  Hebridianos 
vesqa* 


Delphinus 
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Delphinus  Delphisy  corpore  oblongo  subtereti^ 
rostro  attenuato  acuto.    Linn,  syst  p.  108.  n.  2. 

Delphinus  pinna  in  dorso  una^  dentibus  acutis^  ros* 
tro  longo  acuto.  Brisson.  quadr.  p.  233.  n.  ]. 

Brit  Dolphin. 

Habitat  littoribus  Europae  australis  frequens. 

Fretum  Britannicum  interdum  visitat 


Delphinus  Orca^  rostro  sursum  repando,  denti- 
bus latis  serratis.     linn.  syst.  p.  108.  n.  3. 

Delphinus  pinna  in  dorso  una,  dentibus  obtusis. 
Brisson  quadr.  p.  236.  n.  4. 

Balaena  minor  in  utraque  maxilla  dentata,  quae 
Orcavocatun     Sibbald^  Phalain.  sect.  1.  cap.  1. 

Brit  Grampus^ 

Scot.  A  North  Caper. 

Habitat  mare  Germanico,  Hibemico,  Deucaledo- 
nico,  omni  anni  tempestate. 

Obsero. — A  pedibus  quindecim  ad  viginti  quin- 
que  excresci(.  Vorax,  aliisque  sui  generis  minoribus 
infesta*  Dentes  in  unaquaque  maxilla  triginta  di- 
versae  magnitudinis  et  formae.  Fistula  in  fironte. 
Sibbald. 
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P4RI3H  OF  COI.LINGTON% 


B^ 


€Sinurt€.'*^wt,  mort  remarkable  occuitmoe  to  h% 
Botiopd,  iiMi  respMt  to  climate,  waB  what  happeaedl 
Atfing  the  b^bning  of  the  present  year  1795.  Ckk 
Christmas  eve  1794,  there  fell  three  inchfi^g  of  mow 
which  went  off;  but  on  the  14th  of  January  a  heavy 
snow  took  place,  which  was  increaaed  at  diftieut 
times,  and  continued  on  the  ground  till  the  IStfa  ef 
March.  No  plou^  was  yoked  during  Ihis  period 
•f  two  months  and  four  days.  The  depth  of  new 
finest  SDow  vr%B  exacdy  measured  Aom  time  to 
tbne,  and  amouotad  to  six^nmc  and  «  batf  inches^ 


*  An  abstract  only  of  this  Accouit  was  published  in  Sir 
JaJm  Sinclair's  work— What  follows  completes  the  Statistiqal 
Account  of  that  Parish. 
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The  depth  of  new  fallen  snow,  however,  is  greatly 
and  suddenly  lessened,  by  subsidence,  evaporation, 
and  intervals  of  thaw.  From  these  causes,  the 
greatest  depth  of  equal  snow,  between  the  14th  of 
January  and  the  18th  of  March,  was  on  the  12th 
of  February,  when  it  anyHinted  to  thirty-eight  inches. 

After  a  little  temporary  thaw,  succeeded  by  an  in- 
tense frost,  when  the  snow  was  about  thb  depth,  it 
bore  men  and  catde  on  its  sur^Eice,  00  the  28th  ^  of 
February,  like  so  much  ice. 

During  the  time  this  deep  snow  remained,  it  was 
generally  accompanied  with  great  degrees  of  frost 
At  noon,  on  the  SSd  of  January,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  15^  It  u^as  frequently  at  midnight^  be* 
tween  IS""  and  5^  But  on  the  SSd  of  January,  at 
two  in  the  morning,  it  fell  to  0,%  whi<;h  was  tbi^ 
greiU;est  degree  of  cold  obsei^ved. 

On  the  SOth  and  21st  of  January,  there  fdll 
twelve  inches  of  snow,  and  tiiirteen  inchea  on  the 
26th  and  27th.  This  snow,  that  fell  on  the  SOth 
and  the  succeeding  days,  remained  on  the  tnioks 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  even  on  the  twigs 
of  the  bushes,  so  severe  and.  uninterrupted  was  the 
frost,  till  the  8th  of  February,  when  a  little  thaw 
took  place,  which  brought  it  off. 

The 
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The  depth  and  continuance  of  this  snow,  exceed- 
ed every  thing  within  the  memory  of  any  person 
alive.  In  winter  1739 — 40,  the  frost  continued 
longer,  and  by  all  accounts  was  more  intense,  but 
not  attended  with  such  a  deep  snow.  ,  It  does  not 
appear,  that  a  snow  so  deep  and  of  such  duration, 
has  occurred  in  this  country  since  the  year  1542, 
which  was  known  for  a  long  time  after,  and  marked 
by  some  of  our  old  Scots  writers,  by  the  name  of 
the  evil  storm. 

In  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Canada,  and  Hud^ 
son's  Bay,  the  fall  of  snow  is  confined  to  about  the 
space  of  a  month,  in  November  and  December. 
When  it  has  completely  fallen  the  weather  becomes 
serene,  and  continues  to  be  so  till  the  snow  begins 
to  go  off  in  the  spring.  In  these  countries,  tte 
depth  of  snow  varies  in  different  years,  from  thre^  to 
six  feet;  for  in  Hudson's  Bay  it  has  been  known 
sometimes  not  to  amount  to  more  than  three  feet 
In  our  variable  climate,  such  a  depth  of  snow,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  seldom  occurs  :  yet  a  greater 
quantity  often  falls  successively,  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.  Of  this  the  snow  of  last  winter  1794 — • 
95^  is  a  remarkable  instance.  Though  it  never  waS 
at  one  time  deeper  than  thirty-eight  inches,  it  a- 
mounted  in  all  to  sixty-nine  and  a  half  inches^ 
which  is  more  than  what  frequently  falls  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.     Yet  some  winters  pass  a- 
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way  in  Sootl«fi€l,  in  wbid:i  the  wlv)te  IbU  of  $bow 
ikMs  not  amount  to  hi  inch^ 

The  long  continuaiioe  of  tbe  anow  and  firoit  4urmg 
tfab  winter,  occasioned  a  material  deficicacy  m  tte 
crop  1795,  and  was  one  of  the  cauaes  of  tbe  r^ 
laarkable  scaretty  in  that  ymr- 

It$  imtM  ^Eect$  were  moat  dHMreraible  in  lim 
wheat  crop.  The  late  sowing  of  wheat,  now  be* 
come  a  general  practice,  must,  alter  every  severe 
winter,  be  productive  of  sych  a  calamity.  The 
aowing  of  this  grain,  which  should  take  place  be* 
twean  the  20th  of  August  and  1st  of  October,  ia 
now  delayed  t^  October  is  far  advanced,  a^d  in 
nmmf  plac^  till  November  and  December.  Ia 
Mch  nnld  wkiters  a$  we  ha^ve  had  for  some  years, 
wheat  sown  so  late  may  produce  a  very  good  cn^ ; 
but  it  mwt  nepassarily  fail  if  th^  winter  is  severe. 

The  wh(pal  tibw  late  sown  in  winter  1794,  ww 
^vnlaken  by  the  snpw  on  the  14th  of  January, 
whw  in  tha  shot  blade,  just  above  ground.  Had 
the  snow  continued  byt  &>r  two  or  Ihree  weeks,  it 
amdd  have  received  little  iijjury ;  but  it  was  essen^ 
tiaUy  Uffty  ^  lying  under  the  snow  toir  two  mootbf 
and  UfViT  days,  during  the  most  intense  frost  Whep 
the  snow  went  off,  this  late  sown  wheat  was  partly 
killed  or  thrown  out ;  and  what  femained^  was  yel* 
1^  and  weak.    The  consequence  was  a  thin  and  a 
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poor  cro{K  The  grain  was  u^raUy  npened,  but 
the  cUminution  was  not  ao  much  in  the  quafity  of 
Urn  GTopi  as  in  the  qwntity  upon  the  acre,  which 
"WA  greatly  k^aened.  Wh^  spwn  during  the  firat 
£MtD^of  Septemba-,  and  well  rooted  before  wfair- 
ter^  woiild  have  withstood  aU  this  anew  and  fimt 
wkbout  detriment  The  great  fiuhire  of  the  wheat 
cnop,  in  the  year  1795«  is  no^  tiMBreftve,  so  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  aoTerity  of  the  winter,  as  to 
the  late  sowing  of  that  grain. 

As  the  plough  did  not  go  till  after  the  )8tb  of 
March,  the  sowing  of  beans  was  necessarily  poet* 
poned  &r  beyond  the  proper  time*  They  accord* 
in^y  affi:)rded  but  an  ill  ripened  and  imperfect 
crop.  The  oats  and  the  barley  were  delayed  of 
course,  till  after  their  due  season;  and,  as  the  sum- 
mer turned  out  neither  warm  nor  dry,  these  crop0» 
and  especially  the  oats,  grew  luxuriantly  in  the 
straw,  but  the  g^rain  never  was  su6^ently  filled* 
The  diminished  produce  of  these  g^rains  at  tiie  null, 
was  a  subject  of  general  complaixtf,  and  became  one 
cause  of  the  then  general  distress.  Thirty  bolls  of 
oats  g^e  but  twenty-lour  bolls  of  meai  This  was 
the  case  on  the  idM>res  of  the  Forth,  where,  at  other 
times,  oats  g^ve  at  least  meal  for  com.  In  other 
places  the  proportion  was  much  less ;  and  the  muir- 
land  oats,  which  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  crop 
of  Scotland^  turned  out  to  litite  Accpimt 
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The  beans,  oats,  and  barley,  were  rendered  tma- 
voidflflbly  late  and  defective,  by  the  seasons ;  as  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1740,  by  tiie  long  continued 
storm  of  the  preceding  winter.  But  the  remarkable 
deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop,  is  to  be  attributed  en- 
tirely to  the  lateness  of  sowing.  These  events  of 
the  crop  1795,  may,  with  other  reasons,  persuade 
fermers  of  the  error  of  their  general  practice,  in 
sawing  every  kind  of  grain  too  late. 

School. — ^There  are  but  two  countries  in  Europe, 
more  remarkable  than  Scotland,  for  the  learning 
and  usefulness  of  their  schoolmasters;  these  are 
Swisserland  and  Sweden.  In  these  countries,  there 
is  a  r^lar  school  in  every  parish,  amply  maintain- 
ed at  the  public  expence ;  and  the  masters,  who  are 
all  remarkably  well  qualified,  held  in  considerable 
respect  The  gi-eat  Gesner,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  successful  restorers  of  learning,  and  the  cele- 
brated and  elegant  Castalio,  besides  many  other 
men  of  note  in  literature,  were  schoolmasters  in 
Swisserland.  It  was  by  these  means,  that  the  Swiss 
and  the  Swedes,  though  comparatively  poor,  have 
been,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,the  best  educat- 
ed people  in  Europe :  and  this  radical  advantage  has 
always  appeared  in  their  character,  both  as  a  nation, 
and  as  individuals. 

The  utility  and  importance  of  the  parochial  schools 
in  Scotland,  and  of  the  parochial  sclioolmasters,  an 
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ex^oplary  and  excellent  set  of  men,  it  b  to  be  fear- 
,ed,  have,  of  late  years,  been  too  much  overlooked. 
In  these  seminaries,  not  only  the  literary  education, 
but  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, ure  deeply  concerned.  What  is  it  that  enables 
our  countrymen  to  appear  with  sO.  much  advantage 
in  every  department,. but  the  easy  access  they  have 
to  an  early  and  good  educaticm?  The  highest  part 
of  the  public  character  has  always  hinged  upon  let- 
ters and  arms.  In  these,  our  nation  has  always 
been  eq'oal,  if  not  superior,  to  other  countries.  But 
deprive  Scotland  of  its  accustomed  education,  and 
turn  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  into  illiterate  pea- 
sants, or  uneducated,  timid,  and  turbulent  manu- 
fiwiturers,  the  national  character,  liitherto  respec- 
table, must  become  altered  and  degraded. 

Public  and  considerable  schools,  we  have  in  towns 
and  other  places,  well  calculated  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  of  a  higher  station.  Yet  it  is  not  from  a 
few  persons  of  superior,  or  of  any  nmk,  that  the 
character  of  a  nation  is  to  be  taken,  but  from  the 
body  of  the  community  at  large.  It  is  at .  the  pri- 
vate parochial  schools,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  to  receive  their  education,  if  they  are  to  have 
any  at  all.  It  is  there  they  must  first  receive  the 
principles  of  reUgion,  morals,  and.  government,  and 
the  rudiments  of  instruction  for  their  future  ccmduct 
m  life.  This,  certainly,  is  a  matter,  that  highly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  public^  and  of  every  go- 
vernment; 
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^^nufiMt  I  bimI  it  must  b6  of  tii6  ^iMtest  cooM* 
quMce^  that  Ihh  qualifications  dt  iht  persods,  on 
ti^iORi  this  ttnportant  pabfic  buskicsB  is  devotved^ 
itoidd  be  equal  to  tlie  task. 

When  the  salaries  of  the  schoots  in  Seo^laiid  were 
ap^kMed  by  act  of  parliament^  Ihey  were  sufficient 
Ibr  obtaimng  well  tjnelified  teadiers,  but  are  nom 
totaHy  inadequate  for  tbat  purpose.  Many  youi^ 
men,  who  bad  received  a  complete  gramnmr,  and 
even  a  university  education,  m  those  days,  had  no 
l^eliter  way  of  employing  their  talents.  But  the  oaae 
ii  now  eittarely  altered.  Every  young  man,  with  n 
Mierafole  hand  at  writing,  and  a  Iktle  knowledge  in 
figures,  can  make,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  aad  parti- 
cularly as  clerk  to  a  merchant,  manu&cturer,  or 
tradesman,  twice  or  three  times  more  than  he  could 
gain  as  a  paiK>chial  schoolmaster.  For  tiiis  reason^ 
the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters  in  Scotland, 
are  much  inferior  to  what  they  were  in  former 
time^.  Fbr  want  of  proper  enoouragement;  i^ 
norant  and  i&  qualified  persons  come  to  be  employe 
ed;  a  misfortttne  to  the  cornvtry  whic^,  without 
some  remedy,  must  become  greater  and  greeefeer. 

The  peasantry  of  the  country,  f5rom  the  h^hest 
ihmier  to  the  lowest  land^abourer,  fmns  by  far  the 
most  numerauB,  md  a  mosit  important  and  excellent 
body  of  tiie  people.  Buft  it  is  from  the  instnrttion 
they  receive  alt  the  parochial  schools,  and  'from  ^ 
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^^HftdplM  whtefa  tliey  there  iloAAbt  in  feligiM,  IM- 
talB,  bdd  goteininfeitt^  thiU;  liiey  become  such  exem- 
^Vb^^  Useful)  YktttouS)  and  loyal  cithieiis.  The  gresft 
tmxe»  which  attencte  the  industfy  of  our  pttmipd 
ttechat^  matiufitetureM,  traileii^  atid  tnerdiaAtSy 
ii  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie  dame  eauM.  Great  num^- 
ber^  wiM  go  abroad  whh  UUle  more  than  a  good 
educatioti^  return  with  their  fbrtuMd  acquired  by  a 
life  of  abilily  ahd  probity,  and  add  gmeatly  to  th* 
wealth  attd  improfemeiit  of  ^IbKk  coufrtty.  Even 
(hose  of  the  higher  and  of  the  behest  ranks,  who 
mi^e  such  a  oMsf^uous  figure  in  the  ttaty,  in  the 
army,  asMiin  the  various  depatlmehts  of  the  Mate,  ma^ 
reasonably  acknowledge  that  their  great  public  utility^ 
ahd  their  own  glory  as  individuals,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sm*e^  to  be  attributed  to  the  early,  liberal,  and  exten* 
live  education  receive  at  home.  In  fine,  aH  thut  Scot- 
luiid  has  |)eculiariy  to  boast  of,  must  be  ascribed  tothe 
eariy  koA  good  education  of  its  inhaWtatits.  On  this, 
tiie  national  tharacter,  prosperity,  and  hdnour,  have 
always  depended;  and  upon  this,  as  on  a  sure  feun- 
dation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tinit  they  will  still  continue 
to  be  support^. 

Pwr.— t^^t*mferiyj  Ih*  "poor  in  Siotknd  were  .*?tifjf- 
potted,  Md  in  the  most  laudable  muMier  m  which 
poor  can  be  supported,  by  voluntary  charity.  Tliis 
was  chiedy  mieed  by  the  collection  on  Sutiday  at 
the  chiarch.  Be*,  ^  kte  years,  ma^y  of  the  t^iore 
opulent  persons  ifk  a  pirrfeh,  have  omitted  this  weekly 
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coDtribatioD;  the  non^residing  heritcn^  aire  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  attentive  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
in  which  their  property  is  situated,  and  the  progress 
of  manqfactures  has  considerably  increased  the  num- 
ber  of  the  indigent.  Under  .these  drcunastance% 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  poor,  that  the  law  has  made 
a  provision  for  them,  independent  of  voluntary  cba* 
rity.  Accordingly,  legal  assessments  have  taken 
place,  through  necessity,  in  several  parishes.  They 
are  rendered  excusable  indeed,  only  through  neces- 
sity, as  they  threaten  to  land  at  last  in  an  establi^ 
^d  poors  rate ;  a  measure  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
as  it  deserves  to  be  deprecated  in  every  country. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  the  poor  of  Scot* 
land  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  poor,  or,  at  least, 
by  the  middling  and  lower  ranks.  But,  thou^  this 
piay  not  be  the  case  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  too 
much  room  for  this  observation.  The  onnmons 
of  Scotland  are,  according  to  their  power,  beneficent 
$uid  charitable  to  the  indigent  A  burner  and  his 
family  will  give  to  the  amount  of  a  guinea,  and  even  a 
farmer  s  servant,  a  couple  of  shillings  yearly,  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish ;  while  a  non-residing  heritor  of  large 
property,  gives  not  a  penny.  Thb,  no  doubt,  is  un- 
equal and  unreasonable;  but,  though  this  may,  and 
certainly  does  often  happen,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
just to  tax  the  proprietors  of  Scotland  with  want  of 
liberality  to  the  poer.    The  contrary  has  appeared 
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on  many  occasions^  and  will  always  appear  in  eveiy 
case  of  emergency :  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
in  this  matter  of  ordinary  parochial  charity,  they 
certainly  fail  sometimes  in  point  of  attention.  Were 
tlie  residing  heritors  of  a  parish  to  give  their  weekly 
collection,  and  the  non-resident  heritors  a  proper 
annual  donation,  we  should  then  stand  'in  need  of 
no  legal  assessments  to  defray  the  expence  of  the 
poor.  Accordingly,  in  some  parishes,  where  the  funds 
of  the  kirk-session  have  become  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  poor,  the  heritors  have  set  a  laudable 
example  in  supplying  tlie  deficiency  by  a  voluntary 
contribution. 

It  is  surely  more  eligible  for  a  man  of  property,  to 
give  an  annual  and  voluntary  gratuity  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  than  to  have  it  exacted  from  him 
in  course  of  law.  To  a  nation  also,  it  is  certainly 
more  honourable  to  sustain  tlie  indigent  by  one  of 
the  first  of  virtues,  than  by  a  compulsatory  method  ; 
which  augments  the  number  of  poor,  and  increases 
the  expence  of  their  maintenance ;  which  entails  a 
new  and  heavy  tax  on  the  landed  property,  and 
tends  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  people. 

Assessim7its. — An  assessment,  in  some  cases,  is  now 
become  unavoidable  through  necessity  ;  and,  though 
this  necessity  might  certainly  be  obviated  by  the 
means  above  suggested,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that 
an  assessment  is  not  without  its  advantages.      It 
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subjects,  to  contribution,  the  non-residing  heritors, 
the  sectaries,  and  all  otlier  proprietors  and  tenants, 
from  whom  othenvise,  the  parochial  poor  would  re- 
ceive nothing.  It  prevents  the  illiberality  of  some 
from  being  a  burthen  on  the  truly  liberal.  It  is  a 
tax  likewise  equal  and  fair,  as  it  is  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  property;  and  when  it 
is  high,  makes  an  effectual  provision  for  the  indi- 
gent But  its  disadvantages  must  also  appear  great 
to  those  who  are  well  -  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments and  manners  of  the  poor. 

It  diminishes  that  degree  of  ignominy  which  the 
poorest  person  often  wishes  to  avoid,  by  being  him- 
self, or  by  having  any  of  his  near  relations,  upon 
the  poors  roll.  It  is  obvious  that  the  poor  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  charitable  offerings  of 
tlie  people,  and  money  raised  from  heritors,  by 
means  of  assessment.  To  the  former,  they  make 
application,  only  from  real  necessity ;  but  they  grasp 
at  the  latter  uiih  avidity  and  avarice.  It  is  general- 
ly with  reluctance,  that  even  the  lowest  people  make 
their  first  application  to  the  kirk-session  for  charity  : 
but  they  are  not  so  reluctant  at  receiving  part  of  a 
parochial  assessment,  which  they  consider  as  a  pen- 
sion to  wliich  they  are  entitled  by  law.  Though 
not  forced  by  necessity,  they  are  then  tempted  to 
apply  for  this  charity  ;  and  when  they  have  obtain- 
t>d  it,  are  always  less  thankful  and  more  dissatisfied, 
than  in  the  case  of  alms  voluntarily  given  tliem. 
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Having  the  prospect  of  a  certain  legal  relief,  by 
means  of  this  tax,  in  the  event  of  distress,  the  la- 
bouring people  become  less  provident,  less  indu- 
strious, and  not  near  so  careful  to  provide  against 
poverty,  sickness,  or  old  age.  It  diminishes  like- 
wise the  anxiety  of  their  relations  to  preserve  them 
from  poverty,  to  assist  them  in  their  distress,  and  to 
prevent  tliem  from  coming  upon  the  parish  charity. 

From  the  little  experience  that  has  occurred,  it  is 
also  evident,  that  wherever  assessments  take  place, 
there  the  inrolled  poor  not  only  become  more  nu- 
merous, but  each  is  maintained  at  a  much  higher 
expence  than  where  they  have  nothuig  to  trust  to 
.but  voluntary  charity.  In  some  parisiies,  while  the 
number  of  people  remains  the  same,  if  there  is  an 
assessment,  the  number  of  paupers  continues  to  in- 
crease. In  other  parishes,  the  assessment  has  con- 
tinued to  augment,  even  though  there  has  been  no 
addition  to  .the  number  of  poor. 

In  every  parish,  there  is  a  number  of  persons,  not 
on  the  poors  roll,  who  receive  occasional  charities, 
to  no  great  amount  indeed,  being  the  least  necessi- 
tous of  tlie  poor,  but  sufficient  to  encourage  their 
industry,  and  to  prevent  them,  not  only  from  beg- 
ging, but  from  being  placed  on  the  poors  roll. 
These  persons  are  often  more  numerous  than  tlie 
inrolled  poor,  and,  if  an  assessment  takes  place,  be- 
come all  filted  annual  pensioners  at  a  high  rate. 
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Hence  arises  the  great  addition^  to  the  number,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  expence  of  the  inrolled  poor, 
wherever  an  assessment  is  adopted. 

Disputes  concerning  the  residence  of  the  poor, 
are  happily  very  little  known  with  us.  The  title 
which  the  law  gives,  from  the  place  of  birth,  or 
three  years  residence,  is  just  and  reasonable.  These 
two  rules  are  generally  observed,  but  observed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  in  a  lenient  way.  Hence,  we 
have  no  violent  animosities  about  the  residence  of 
paupers ;  no  law-suits  are  commenced :  no  ex- 
pences  are  incurred ;  no  severity  shewn  towards 
parishes  whose  poor  are  numerous,  and  whose  funds 
are  slender ;  nor  any  hardship  inflicted  on  the  dis- 
tressed and  helpless  stranger.  These  are  circum- 
stances much  to  be  wished  for ;  but  it  is  well  known 
they  could  not  be  expected,  were  assessments  of 
considerable  amount  to  become  general.  They  may 
be  established,  but  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not 
so  easily  removed. 

But,  whether  there  be  an  assessment  or  not,  the 
funds  destined  for  the  poor,  can  never  be  managed 
with  more  fidelity,  or  with  so  much  usefulness,  as 
by  the  kirk-sessions.  The  parochial  charity  in  Scot- 
land is  a  great  sum  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find, 
any  where  else,  a  fund  to  that  amount,  managed  ^ 
with  so  much  care,  and  at  no  expence.  Overseers  of 
the  poor,  v\ith  salaries,  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 
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While  the  kirk-sessions  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
task,  the  heritors  can  have  no  such  factors  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  are  the  men  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  who,  with 
strict  economy  and  integrity,  act  without  any  fee 
or  reward,  excepting  the  high  reward  of  doing  so 
much  good. 

In  many  parishes,  there  is  a  stock  in  money  or 
land,  the  revenue  of  which  is  annually  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  It  is  so  considerable 
in  some  parishes,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  provision  for 
the  poor,  without  putting  the  heritors  to  any  ex- 
pence.  This  is  certainly  a  most  eligible  situation ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  kirk-sessions  well  deserve 
to  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavours  to  increase 
the  parochial  capital.  To  this,  they  are  seldom  dis- 
inclined ;  and  in  cheap  times  they  can  often  do  it, 
without  any  hardship  upon  the  present  poor. — 
Where  such  a  capital  exists,  it  ought  never  to  be 
impaired.  If  an  extraordinary  call  for  charity  oc- 
curs, which  sometimes  happens,  it  should  never  be 
answered  by  encroaching  on  this  permanent  fund, 
but  by  voluntary  and  temporary  contribution.  Thi* 
not  only  preserves  the  capital,  but  keeps*  the  excel- 
lent and  amiable  spirit  of  charity  alive  and  in  exercise, 
both  amongst  high  and  low. 

By  charitable  donations,  and  by  means  of  eco- 
nomy, many  parishes  are  possessed  of  a  considerable 
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sum  of  money,  bearing  interest.  This  money  is 
never  lent  out,  but  by  the  joint  approbation  of  the 
heritors  and  kirk-session.  Without  any  improper 
intention  ifi  these  respectable  bodies  of  men,  but, 
by  inattention,  this  money  is  sometimes  given  out 
on  personal  security,  and  is  entirely  lost  There 
have  been  so  many  instances  of  this,  as  to  render  it 
an  indispensable  duty  with  these  guardians  of  the 
poor,  and  without  any  exception,  never  to  lend  any 
of  the  parochial  funds,  but  upon  the  most  unque- 
stionable heritable  security.  Such  donations,  reli- 
giously bestowed  for  the  best  of  purposes,  ought  to 
be  religiously  preserved. 

In  country  parishes,  where  all  the  inhabitants  arc 
employed  in  husbandry,  the  heritors  and  tenants  are 
the  only  pcfsons  who  can  reasonably  be  subjected 
by  law,  to  support  the  poor.  This  was  the  case 
with  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  to^iis, 
when  the  law  anno  1672  was  enacted.  According- 
ly, to  this  case  the  law  w  as  adapted  ;  to  this  case  it 
is  still  applicable ;  and  for  this  case  it  is  the  best 
law  that  can  be  framed.  But,  since  that  aera,  Scot- 
land has  undergone  a  wonderful  change;  such  as 
has  required  the  alteration  of  many  laws ;  and  such 
as  demands  a  signal  alteration  in  the  law  respecting 
the  poor.  The  manufacturing  and  trading  interests 
have  since  sprung  up,  and  to  a  great  extent,  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  These  produce  a  vast  ad- 
ditional number  of  indigent  persons  in  the  country. 
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But  if  manufactures  and  trade  have  the  advantage 
of  the  labour  of  those  persons  while  in  health  and 
strength,  to  contribute  to  theu*  relief,  in  indigence  and 
old  age,  becomes  strictly  incumbent.  Yet  manufactu- 
rers and  traders  are  not  by  statute  amenable  for  their 
support.  This  must  be  ccMifessed  to  be  unreasonable; 
and  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
in  Scotland,  a  body  of  men  as  charitable  as  any  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  are  too  much  enlightened,  and 
too  just  and  liberal,  to  suggest  the  contrary,  or  to 
object  to  any  measure  on  the  subject,  that  is  fair 
and  beneficent.  One  important  ^clause,  therefore, 
in  any  new  law  respecting  the  poor,  is  to  render  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests,  liable  in  pro- 
portk>n  for  the  support  of  the  indigent,  along  with 
the  proprietCMTs  of  land  and  their  tenants. 

Computatiom. — By  the  nearest  computation  that 
can  be  made  in  round  numbers,  the  imolled  poor 
in  Scotland  amount  to  tliirty  thousand,  and  those 
who  receive  occasional  charity,  to  twenty  thousand, 
making  in  all  fifty  thousand  persons ;  a  very  serious 
proportion  of  the  community,  and,  as  it  is  believed, 
not  over-rated. 

To  support  this  numerous  body  of  poor,  there  are 
mortifications  in  lands,  money,  grain,  and  houses> 
and  savings  by  the  care  and  economy  of  the  kirk- 
sessions,  which  form  a  stock  of  abgut  120,0001.  in 
value. 
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Tlie  revenue  ansing  from  this  stock,  and  the  othc 
parochial  funds,  chiefly  the  collections  at  the  church, 
amount  to  an  annual  income  of  about  40,000L,  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  kirk-sessions.  From 
this,  the  yearly  ex  pence  of  the  church  officers  is  to 
be  deduced,  which  may  be  estimated  at  SOOOL 
But  to  this  must  be  added,  tlie  annual  sum  in  the 
few  parishes  already  assessed,  which  may  amount 
to  6OOOL,  and  which  raises  the  yearly  income  to 
43,0001. 

It  appears,  therefore,  in  general,  that  the  poor 
of  Scotland,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  persons, 
have,  of  public  parochial  charity,  about  43,OOOl.  al- 
lotted for  their  support ;  which  does  not  afford  to 
each  pauper  20s.  yearly;  a  sum,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, very  inadequate  to  their  necessities. 

And  further ;  that,  even  including  6OOOI.  ahready 
granted  in  assessments,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
heritors  of  Scotland  contribute,  in  the  way  of  pa- 
rochial charity,  to  the  amount  of  id5,000l.  for  the 
support  of  the.  fifty  thousand  poor  which  exist  in  the 
country ;  or,  tliat  the  poor,  in  general,  and  at  pre- 
sent, do  not  stand  the  landed  interest  10s.  each  per 
annum. 

The  poors  rates  in  England,  are  now  estimated 
at  a  vast  sura  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  what  may  be 
the  whole  number  of  paupers,  or  at  what  rate  they 
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are,  upon  an  average,  supported.  In  those  parishes 
in  Scotland,  which  are  fully  assessed,  each  pauper  is 
maintained  at  an  expence  from  41.  to  9I.  yearly.  If 
assessments  were  to  become  universal,  and  were  the 
poor  of  Scotland  to  be  supported  at  the  expence  of 
only  51.  each,  they  would  then  stand  the  heritors 
ten  times  what  they  cost  at  present,  as  the  sum  re- 
quired would  amount  at  least  to  250,0001. 

Were  the  proprietors,  in  Scotland  willing  to  be 
at  this  great  expence,  was  it  needful,  they  would 
deserve  much  praise.  But  it  is  proper  for  them  to 
know,  that  it  is  an  expence  by  no  means  necessary : 
that,  with  less  than  one  fourth  of  this  great  sum, 
properly  bestowed,  and  without  any  legal  compul- 
sion, the  poor  of  Scotland  might  be  better  supplied 
than  the  poor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  kingdom. 

Price  of  Labour. — Agriculture  is  the  solid  foun- 
dation, and  ought  to  be  the  forerunner  of  manufac- 
ture. Of  late  years,  however,  manufactures  in  their 
progress,  have  outrun  agriculture  in  Scotland :  nor 
has  this  proceeded  so  much  from  the  natural  effort 
of  the  country,  as  from  our  connection  with  England. 
Husbandry  is  properly  the  nurse  of  manufacture; 
and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  our  manufactures  had  a  re- 
ciprocal and  friendly  influence  upon  our  husbandi-y. 
This,  at  least  in  one  view,  is  far  from  being  the  case 
at  present  The  manufacturer  can  pay  for  labour, 
what  the  husbandman   can   by  no  means  afford. 

During 
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During  the  shortest  days  of  last  winter,  a  common 
labourer,  employed  by  manufacturers  in  this  parish, 
had  l6d.  a  day.  No  proprietor  can  hold  his  lands 
with  profit,  nor  any  farmer  pay  his  present  rent, 
who  is  subjected  to  this  price  of  labour.  It,  accord- 
ingly, bears  hard  upon  the  farmer.  The  hardship  on 
the  public  may  come  in  some  degree  to  be  compensa- 
ted ;  as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  part  of  the  wealth 
now  gained  by  manufactures,  may,  in  time, .  fall  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soil. 

Till  very  lately,  the  common  labourer  had  lOd.  a 
day  during  winter,  and  Is.,  or  at  nK)st  Is.  and  2d., 
in  summer.  The  present  call  for  the  young  men  of 
the  labouring  class,  to  the  army  and  navy,  must  af- 
fect the  price  of  labour,  and  is  already  felt  by  w 
increase  in  the  wages  of  those  who  remain  in  the 
country.  At  the  above  rate  of  wages,  the  subsbt- 
ence  indeed  of  a  labourer  s  femily  is  a  matter  truly 
surprising,  if  we  consider  the  present  price  of  all  the 
articles  of  living.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the 
days  in  which  he  is  debarred  from  work,  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  or  other  accidents,  his  income  cannot 
be  reckoned  to  exceed  1 31.  a  year.  Yet  upon  this, 
he  has  often  to  support  a  wife,  with  two,  tliree,  or 
four  children ;  and  when  sober  and  industrious,  sup- 
ports them  in  a  decent  manner.  The  wife,  gene- 
rally, by  her  carefulness  and  industry,  adds  some- 
thing. Yet,  whenever  the  income  and  expence  of  a 
labourer's  family  come  to  be  compared,  as  they  have 
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often  been,  and  committed  to  paper,  the  ex  pence,  to 
a  degree  of  surprise,  always  turns  out  higher  thati 
the  income.  Yet  they  live  without  running  into 
debt,  and  thrive,  and  the  children  are  brought  up  in 
a  creditable  way.  This  is  much  to  the  praise  of  the 
poor  labourers  in  Scotland ;  and  no  reason  can  be 
given  for  it,  but  that  there  subsists  among  them  a 
degree  of  frugality  and  parsimony,  which  escapes 
the  knowledge  and  observation  of  people  in  higher 
life. 

When  the  wages  of  day  labourers  were  long  ago 
regulated  by  statute,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  Scots  parliament,  that  the  daily  al- 
lowance of  a  labourer  should  be  a  peck  of  oat-meal. 
His  wages,  therefore,  in  money,  were  appointed  by 
law,  to  be  half  a  Scots  merk,  or  6^d.y  with  a  small 
fraction,  sterling :  and,  on  this  account,  they  w  ere 
long  known  by  the  name  of  half-merk  labourers^ 
This  sum  was,  in  those  days,  the  medium  price  of 
a  peck  of  meal.  On  this,  the  labourer  was  subsist- 
ed ;  and  on  the  same  quantity  of  oat-meal,  or  the 
value  of  it,  he  may  be  comfortably  subsisted  still. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  steady  and  equitable 
rule,  both  for  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  wher- 
ever it  can  be  carried  into  practice;  that  the  la- 
bourer's daily  allowance  should  be  a  peck  of  meal, 
or  the  current  price  of  it,  if  he  is  to  be  paid  in  money: 
his  wages  to  be  lOd.  or  even  8d.  a  day,  whenever  the 
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peck  of  meal  is  so  low  ;  but  to  rise  to  15d.  and  even 
1 8d.  a  day,  whenever  the  meal  rises  to  that  price. 

A  married  ploughman,  with  all  his  perqubites, 
has  generally  to  the  amount  of  Is.  every  working 
day,  or  about  161.  a  year. 

The  hire  of  a  plough,  with  a  man  and  two  horses, 
during  winter,  for  what  is  called  a  long  yoking,  is 
4s. — In  spring,  when  there  are  two  yokings,  the 
price  is. 3s.  each  yoking,  or  6s.  a  day. 

When  this  plough  is  hired  to  till  by  the  Scots 
acre,  the  price  is  10s.  an  acre.  At  one  yoking  a 
day,  the  plough  is  occupied  upon  the  acre  about  two 
days  and  an  half. 

When  harrowing  is  hired,  it  costs  3s.  an  acre,  but 
3s.  when  the  ground  is  lee. 


o* 


Agriculture. — ^The  husbandry  here  is  entirely  re- 
gulated by  the  supply  of  dung  which  is  brought  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  This  local  advantage  leads 
to  a  peculiar  method  of  farming ;  proper  indeed  for 
such  a  situation,  though  inapplicable  to  the  country  in 
general.  There  is,  in  this  parish,  and  part  of  Corstor- 
phine,  a  chain  of  six  miles  of  farmers,  experienced  in 
this  mode  of  cultivation,  who,  in  point  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry, are,  probably,  not  surpassed  by  any  farmers 
in  Britain,  occupying  an  eqiial  extent  of  land. 
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Though  their  practice  is  by  no  means  suited  to 
Scotland  at  large,  a  knowledge  of  it  may  be  useful 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  towns ;  where  a 
farmer  possesses  land  from  20s.  to  508.  per  acre;  and 
where  he  can  have  a  suflGicient  supply  of  dung,  ex- 
clusive of  what  his  £arm  affords^  with  a  carriage  not 
exceeding  four  or  five  miles. 

The  practice  of  these  fanners  cannot  be  com- 
prised within  narrower  bounds,  than  in  a  detail  of 
the  rotations  which,  from  long  experience,  they  have 
found  to  be  the  most  successful  and  profitable. 

These  rotations,  it  is  well  known,  must  vary  in 
some  cases,  from  a  difference  in  soils  and  seasons, 
and  from  other  circumstances ;  yet  the  five  follow- 
ing are  what  constitute  the  general  practice. 

Rotation  I. — 1st  Year,  clover  and  rye-grass  hay. 
2d  Year,  a  second  crop  of  the  same. 

When  the  hay  is  cut,  a  bastard  fallow  takes 
place,   of   three   or  four  ploughings,    with 
dung. 
3d  Year,  wheat 
Sometimes,  if  the  season  does  not  answer  for 
wheat,  this  land  is  reserved  for  barley,  with 
half  the  dung  that  would  have  been  laid  for 
wheat. 
4th  Year,  horse  hoed  beans. 

5th 
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5th  Year,  wheat 

6th  Year,  barley  with  grass  seeds. 

Rotation  II. — 1st  Year,  wheat 
After  summer  fallow,  with  forty  double  horse 

carts  of  dung  per  acre. 
It  is  well  known  to  our  most  intelligent  far- 
mers, that  wheat,  after  a  summer  fallow, 
never  suffers  from  being  too  early  sown ; 
though  even  so  early  as  the  end  of  August 
Whereas,  if  late  sown,  it  is  more  apt  to 
fidl,  than  after  any  other  preparation  of  the 
soil. 

5d  Year,  oats. 

3d  Year,  horse  hoed  beans. 
With  two  or  three  furrows,  and  fifty  double 
horse  carts  of  dung.     But  where  the  soil  is 
light,  horse  hoed  potatoes,  with  dung,  ax% 
adopted,  instead  of  the  beans. 

4th  Year,  wheat 

If  any  part  of  the  beans  has  not  been  dunged, 
the  dung  may  be  added  for  the  wheat  But 
dunging  for  the  beans  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  among  other  reasons,  for  this — 
that  too  much  work  in  autumn,  often  creates 
a  disappointment  in  the  wheat  crop.  If  the 
season  for  wheat,  upon  this  land,  is  lost,  a 
crop  of  oats  is  taken,  either  upon  a  winter  or 
spring  fiirrow. 
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5th  Year,  barley,  with  grass  seeds. 
6th  Year,  clover  and  rye-grass  hay. 

Rotation  III. — 1st  Year,  oats,  after  clover  and 

rye-grass. 
2d  Year,  horse  hoed  beans.  • 

With  two  or  three  furrows,  and  fifty  double 
horse  carts  of  dung. 
3d  Year,  wheat. 

4th  Year,  barley,  with  grass  seeds. 
5th  Year,  clover  and  rye-grass  hay. 
6th  Year,  oats,  foj  lowed  by  summer  fallow. 

Rotation  IV. — 1st  Year,  summer  fallow. 

With  forty  double  carts  of  dung  per  acre, 
gd  Year,  wheat. 

3d  Year,  barley,  with  grciss  seeds. 
4th  Year,  clover  and  lye-grass  hay,  once  cut 
5th  Year,  wheat. 

With  forty-five  double  horse  carts  of  dung  per 
acre. 
6tli  Year,  barley,  with  grass  seeds. 

Rotation  V. —  1st  Year,  oats,  after  clover  and  rye- 
grass. 
2d  Year,  horse  hoed  beans. 

With  forty-five  double  horse  carts  of  dung,  and 

two  or  three  furrows  • 
The  first  sown  beans  succeed  best.   They  never 
make  a  good  crop  when  sown  after  the  middle 
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of  March.  If  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary they  seldom  suffer,  and  then  form  the 
earliest,  the  largest,  and  best  ripened  crop. 

3d  Year,  wheat 

4th  Year,  barley  with  grass  seeds. 

5th  Year,  clover  and  rye-grass  hay. 

6th  Year,  oats,  followed  by  summer  fallow. 

In  the  above  rotations,  turnips  are  omitted,  and 
are  seldom  cultivated.  For  this  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing reetsons :  1.  On  such  high  rented  land,  the 
other  green  crops,  clover,  beans,  and  potatoes,  are 
more  profitable.  2.  Turnips  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  not  required  for  the  reclaiming  of  wild 
land.  3.  The  dung  produced  by  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  the  great  article  of  profit  on  the  turnip  crop, 
is  not  here  of  that  consequence,  as  where  no  dung 
is  to  be  had  but  what  tlie  farm  affords. 

Since  the  introduction  of  horse  hoed  crops  of  beans 
and  potatoes,  the  quantity  of  summer  fallow  has 
been,  in  some  situations,  very  properly  diminished. 
It  still  continues,  however,  to  be  the  general  prac- 
tice. Of  all  the  tillaged  land  in  this  parish,  there 
is  about  one-twentieth  annually  under  summer  fal- 
low. But  it  is  a  practice  more  necessary  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Scotland,  upon  soils  unfit  for  turnips, 


and  where  there  is  no  command  of  dung. 
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In  greneral,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  arable 

land  in  the  parish,  is  under  clover  and  rye  grass ; 

and  a  great  part  of  this  land,  when  broken  up,  is 
^o\m  with  oats. 

The  old  tillaged  soils  here,  as  in  other  places,  af- 
ford steady  and  regular,  though  not  the  most  luxu- 
riant crops ;  such  as  occur  sometimes  on  rich  old 
lands  newly  broken  up.  On  the  former  soils,  the 
white  crops  do  not  tiller  to  such  a  degree  as  on  the 
latter,  and  they  ouglit  therefore  to  be  sown  thicker. 

The  farmers  here,  do  carefully  adapt  their  crop  to 
the  state  of  the  land  ;  an  important  point  in  agricul- 
ture, which,  in  many  places,  is  too  much  neglected. 
Where  a  white  crop  would  be  dubious  and  perhaps 
fail,  they  take  a  green  crop  of  beans  or  potatoes. 
Where  the  land  is  not  completely  prepared  for  wheat, 
they  content  themselves  with  a  crop  of  inferior  grain, 
barley  or  oats.  In  this  way,  the  soil  is  never  forced 
beyond  its  power.  On  these  farms,  as  on  o  hers, 
the  crops  in  different  seasons  are  better  or  worse : 
but,  by  this  management,  there  is  rarely  ever  to  be 
seen  upon  tliem  what  can  be  called  a  bad  crop.  On 
some  of  these  farms,  'and  those  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  average  increase  of  all  the  grains,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  beans,  will  be  nine,  ten,  and  some- 
times even  eleven  fold.  Such  an  increase  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  other  places ;  and  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  soil  naturally  good,    but  produced  by 
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means  of  a  liberal  expencc,  and  careful  manage- 
ment. 

Butt  though  the  formers  in  this  parish  and  nei^ 
bourhood  have  much  merit,  and  though  their  prac- 
tice in  general  is  commendable  and  successful,  there 
are  still  some  alterations  and  improvements  whidi 
may  be  suggested* 

Fallcmng. — Of  late  years,  fSedlowing  has  perhapi 
been  too  much  decried;  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  soil,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  has 
certainly  been  brought  about  by  this  practice.  Iq 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  wil<t 
or  has  been  long  neglected,  fallowing  is  still  to  be 
considered  as  necessary  for  brinsring  it  into  proper 
tilth,  and,  indeed,  as  the  introductory  improvement 
to  all  others.  It  is  chiefly  requisite,  and  is  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  indispensibly  necessary,  where  little  or 
no  manure  can  be  obtained  but  what  a  farm  affords. 

The  lands  about  Edinburgh,  however,  are  in  a 
very  different  situation.  They  have  been,  imme- 
morially,  tillaged  and  manured  ;  they  have  the  com- 
mand of  dung  from  the  city ;  and  having  been 
every  year,  for  a  length  of  time,  under  a  crop  either 
of  com  or  of  clover ;  though  naturally  in  many  places 
not  good,  the  soil  has  been  subdued  and  greatly  im- 
proved. In  this  situation,  it  is  presumed,  that  a 
summer  fallow,  which  sacrifices  a  whole  year's  pro- 
duction 
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ducdon  of  the  soil,  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper; 
and  yet  it  takes  place  upon  every  farm  to  a  consi- 
derable extent 

Thift  practice,  tbougb  laudable  and  even  necessary 
in  many  places,  is  certainly  inexpedient  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  other  large  city,  and 
may  be  safely  superseded  by  a  fallow  crop,  that  in, 
by  a  horse  hoed  green  crop. 

Horse  hoed  potatoes  and  beans  have,  for  many 
years,  been  raised  about  Edinburgh ;  but  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  much  abridged  tlie  practice  of  fallowing, 
which  they  certainly  ought.  The  other  most  expe- 
dient fallow  crops,  are  turnip,  Swedish  turnips,  cab- 
bages, and  coleworts.  But  these,  hitherto,  have  been 
raised  only  in  a  few  places,  and  in  sparing  quantity* 
It  is  unquestionable,  however,  both  from  reason, 
and  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  one 
or  other  of  these  six  crops  may  be  profitably  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  a  summer  fallow.  This  measure 
will,  probably,  be  in  time  adopted  by  the  fkrmers 
about  Edinburgh ;  and,  especially,  when  they  come 
to  deal  more  in  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  live- 
stock than  they  do  at  present 

To  clear  the  soil  of  weeds,  is  justly  reckoned  one 

of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  summer  fallow.      But 

this  useful  purpose  is  more  effectually  answered  by 

fallow  crops.     A  summer  fallow,  indeed,  destroys 
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many  weeds  ;  but,  when  the  land,  after  this,  affords 
two  or  three  white  crops,  and  is  allowed  to  go  into 
grass  for  two  or  tliree  years,  the  weeds  come  to  ar- 
rive fully  at  tlieir  former  strength.  Though  many 
weeds  may  be  destroyed  by  a  fallow  in  one  year, 
the  soil  can  never  be  cleared  of  them,  if,  after  this, 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  for  four  or  five  successive 
years,  with  little  or  no  interruption;  whereas,  if 
ground  is  never  suffered  to  go  into  grass,  but  is 
made  to  produce  every  yfear,  com,  clover,  or  a  fal- 
low crop,  the  weeds,  natural  to  the  soil,  must  be  di- 
minished, and  in  time  disappear. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  fields  about  Edinburgh  were 
the  foulest  in  the  kingdom.  In  June,  the  crop  of 
oats  could  not  be  perceived.  It  was  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  skelloch  *  and  the  runsh  f ,  as  to  appear 
like  a  full  crop  of  mustard  in  bloom.  These,  and 
other  pernicious  weeds,  have  since  been  gradually 
and  greatly  diminished,  not  by  fallowing,  but  by  the 
horse  hoed  crops  of  potatoes  and  beans. 

Pease.-^Tihe  grey  or  field  pea  is  sown  here,  and 
in  most  other  parts  of  Scotland,  as  a  meliorating 
crop;  and  always  in  broadcast,  as  it  is  incapaUe, 
firom  the  manner  of  its  growth,  of  being  horse  hoed. 


*  Sinapis  arvenm^  Lino. 

f  Raphaoas  raphanisirumy  Lino. 
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When  the  crop  of  pease  u  so  luxuriant  as  to 
choak  and  suppress  all  weeds  in  the  soil,  it  is  thai 
advantageous,  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
following  white  crop.  But  this  is  very  seldom  the 
case.  The  pease  crop  is  more  rarely  to  be  seen 
good,  than  any  other ;  and  generally,  indeed,  it  is 
neither  profitable  in  itself,  nor  friendly  to  the  crop 
that  succeeds. 

If  it  happen  to  fail,  which  it  nK>st  usually  does, 
it  becomes  the  worst  of  all  bad  crops,  yielding  nei* 
ther  grain  nor  straw  to  any.  amount.  If  its  vege- 
tation lis  not  brisk,  from  the  starting  till  it  is  in  the 
pod,  it  falls  before  the  weeds,  and,  as  it  is  said,  goe^ 
away.  The  appearance  of  a  pease  crop,  however, 
remains  on  the  ground  till  late  in  the  season.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  root-weeds  strengtlien,  and  the 
annual  ones  become  luxuriant,  and  shed  their  seeds ; 
?o  tliat  nothing  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
following  crop,  and  the  ground  remains  poisoned  for 
years. 

This  is  always,  and  must  be  the  case,  wherever 
the  soil  is  weak  or  weedy.  But,  even  upon  soils 
that  are  ia  heart,  and  tolerably  clean,  tlie  pease 
crop  frequently  fails.  No  crop  depends  more  upon 
the  nature  of  the  season ;  and,  indeed,  a  full  pease 
crop  requires  more  lengtli  of  season  than  our  cli- 
mate affords,  as  it  is  not,  fifeqtrently,  above  the 
third  or  fourth  pod  tiiat  is  filled  with  ripened  grain. 
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Prcmi  these  caiLsc^,  farmers,  even  remarkable  &t  their 
imderstaDding  and  their  manageo^ent^  are  often  dis^ 
appointed  in  their  pease  crop.  A  horse  hoed  crop 
of  potatoes,  beans,  or  turnips,  n^y,  undoubtedly,  be 
mised,  wherever  a  crop  of  pease  is  attempted,  and 
with  more  profit.  Nay,  a  compleat  summer  fallow 
would  always  turn  out  to  more  advantage,  than 
what  is  generally  reaped  by  a  crop  of  pease. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  really  appears  proper, 
that  the  broadcast  pease  crop  should  be  entirely  laid 
aside,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
but  over  all  So  *tland.  If  pease  are  to  be  sown  at  all, 
uiother  variety  of  the  grain  should  be  adopted,  the 
white  pea :  and,  of  this  sort,  that  which  is  called  the 
Essex  Reading  promises  to  be  the  best.  It  affords 
straw  equal  to  that  of  the  grey  pea,  and  is  more  early 
and  prolific.  Upon  land  sufficiently  clean,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  affording  a  more  beneficial  crop.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  especially,  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  pulled  green,  or  allowed  to  ripen  for 
pot  use,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  more  profitable 
Aan  any  crop  of  grey  pease,  on  the  same  ground, 

Clover. — ^To  have  nothing  growing  upon  land  but 
what  has  been  sown,  is  the  perfection  of  husbandry. 
Yet  it  is  but  too  Mdl  known,  that  more  than  half  the 
produce  of  Scotland  is  lost  by  weeds.  They  can 
only  be  restrained  land  extirpated  by  the  most  accurate 
culture  :  and,  notwithstanding  ihe  great  care  of  the 
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iarmers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  weeds  still  pre- 
yaily  and  the  crops  suffer  considerably. 

Bulky  weeds,  which  overtop  the  com,  are  the 
most  conspicuous,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the 
most  prejudicial.  The  natural  grasses  are  more  hurt- 
fill  to  a  white  crop,  than  all  other  weeds  put  toge- 
ther. They  vegetate  so  quickly,  and  spread  into  a 
turf  so  powerfully,  that  they  suffocate  the  com  at 
the  root ;  and  take  full  possession  of  the  soil,  in  ex- 
clusion of  the  crop  that  was  sown.  So  foul  are 
some  fields,  that,  when  the  thin  crop  of  oats  or  bar- 
ley is  cut,  there  remains  on  the  surface,  a  thick  and 
rank  sward  of  grass,  fit  for  pasture,  and  all  formed 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months. 

Where  dover  is  sown,  it  is  cut  twice  the  first 
year ;  but  the  field  is  usually  reserved  for  pasture 
the  secood  year,  and  sometimes  the  third.  After 
tbe  first  year^  the  clover  wears  out.  The  natural 
grasses  resume  their  place,  completely  fill  the  soil, 
and  form  a  thick  sward.  During  this  interval  of 
t>asture,  they  become  so  esta]^lished,  that  the  tillage 
of  two  or  three  succeeding  years  is  unable  to  subdue 
them.  To  extirpate  tliem,  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject, in  land  destined  for  the  production  of  corn. 
But  this  can  never  be  done,  while  the  clover  crop  is 
continued  beyond  one  year. 

K  n  4  Tares.-  - 
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Tares. — A  piece  of  summer  tares  pr  vetches  is 
so^^  n  here,  almost  on  every  farm  ;  and  is  very  coa- 
venient,  by  aflbrding  an  excellent  green  forage,  after 
the  str  i.gth  of  the  summer  grass  is  over,  and  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  cutting  of 
clover. 

The  tare  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  capable  of 
of  continuing  its  vegetation  through  the  whole  win- 
ter. In  England,  it  is  therefore  sown  in  autumn, 
in  order  to  produce  green  food  in  the  spring.  The 
summer  and  winter  tares  are  the  same  plant,  distin- 
guished by  these  names,  only  from  the  season  in 
w^hich  they  are  raised. 

Winter  tares  are  sometimes  sown  in  England,  so 
late  as  the  1st  of  November,  and  cut  in  April  and 
May.  But  were  they  to  be  cultivated  here,  a  more 
early  season  would  be  eligible.  They  might  be  sown 
the  first  or  second  week  of  September.  If  it  could 
be  done  a  week  or  two  sooner,  so  much  the  better ; 
that  the  tares  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  \iiioIe 
autumnal  growth,  and  ^ftbrd  their  crop  sooner  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  most  wanted.  A  supply  of  green 
forage,  for  about  eight  weeks,  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  end  of  April,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desirable  acquisitions  in  the  husbandry  of 
Scotland.  This  deficiency  may,  no  doubt,  be,  'in 
some  degree,  supplied  by  winter  tares.  ITiey  are 
a  hearty  food  for  all  kinds  of  live-stock,  from  the 
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horse  to  the  hog ;  and  may  be  profitably  bestow- 
ed on  them  in  the  spring ;  but  they  might  be  most 
beneficially  employed,  during  that  season  of  scarci- 
ty, for  the  support  of  milk  cows,  and  of  ewes  and 
lambs. 

But  the  benefit  arising  from  this  production  of  a 
green  crop  in  spring,  upon  land  that  would  other- 
wise be  lying  in  stubble,  or  unoccupied  for  five  or 
six  months,  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  be  reaped 
by  sowing  winter  tares. 

♦-  In  all  white  crops,  when  the  seeds  are  fully  form- 
ed, and  long  before  the  crop  is  cut  down,  the  pro- 
gress and  vegetation  of  the  root  ceases.  The  soil 
being  no  longer  penetrated,  kept  open  and  mdst, 
and  indeed  nourished  by  the  growth  of  the  roots,  it 
dries,  collapses,  and  hardens.  Hence,  chiefly,  arised 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  a  crop  of  white  grain. 
— A  green  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to 
vegetate  at  the  root,  the  whole  season ;  and,  if  it 
is  pei  ennial,  from  year  to  year :  and  hence  the  me- 
liorating effects  of  such  crops. 

By  suffering  land  to  remain  in  stubble,  for  three, 
four,  or  five  months  after  harvest,  the  above  hurtful 
effects  of  a  white  crop  are  continued  and  increased. 
This  renders  tlie  stirring  of  land,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  every  white  crop,  highly  expedient  It  is  not^ 
therefore,  merely  for  the  value  of  the  crop,  that  win- 
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tor  tares  should  be  cultwmted,  but  for  Ae  improve- 
ment (rfthe  soil.  Every  green  crop  meliorates;  and 
we  have  no  other  so  proper,  that  can  be  raised  be* 
tween  autumn  and  sprii^. 

The  land  to  be  chosen  for  winter  tares,  is  that 
which  has  carried  wheat;  and  for  the  following 
ixasons : — it  is  usually  the  cleanest ;  it  is  the  earliest 
rci.pcd  in  the  seiison;  it  forms  tliQ  most  valuable 
pail  of  liic  faim,  aiid  well  deserves  every  assistance 
that  can  be  given  to  it ;  for  tlie  land  that  lias  carried 
vvIk  at,  vvliich  is  the  greatest  impoverisher  we  have, 
may,  undoubtedly,  be  bettered,  by  the  additional 
gi  een  crop  of  tares,  in  tiie  same  year. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  removed,  the  land  may 
be  slightly  ploughed  ;  though  the  use  of  the  plough 
is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary.  The  scarificar 
tor,  was  it  in  use  here,  would  be  tlie  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose ;  but  the  end  may  be  answered  ia 
the  moHt  inexpensive  way,  by  a  heavy  break-harrow. 
Was  this  to  be  passed  over  the  stubble  field,  it 
would  afford  bed  sufficient  for  sowing  tares ;  to  be 
covered  immediately  with  a  short  toothed  light  har- 
row, and  rolled.  This  is  all  the  operation  that  is 
necessary,  and  it  can  neither  be  reckoned  trouble- 
some nor  expensive.  The  crop  of  tares  would  be 
fit  to  be  cut  or  pastured,  between  the  1st  of  March 
and  the  end  of  April. 
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It  only  femams  to  consider,  how  the  process  is 
to  be  made  to  correspond  with  a  proper  succeedr 
ing  crop. 

The  crop  of  tares  would  be  by  far  too  late  for 
sowing  beans.  Potatoes,  indeed,  might  be  planted 
b  good  time.  Tlie  land  would  be  in  excellent  c<hi- 
dkion  for  turnips — but  these  are  not  raised.  Oats 
might  foe  sown ;  but,  though  our  fstrmers  feed  their 
wheat  plentifully,  by  means  of  &ilow  and  dung,  they 
judicioualy  decline  this  crop  after  wheat  The  only 
otiier  crop,  and  the  most  eligible,  is  that  of  barley 
and  clover.  This,  generally,  succeeds  tlieir  wheat; 
80  that  the  winter  tares  would  not  interfere  with 
their  usual  rotation,  nor  hurt  any  future  crop.  On 
the  contrary,  the  soil  being  occupied,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Septeml)er  to  the  middle  of  April,  by  an 
intervening  green  crop,  it  would  not  only  be  improved, 
but  would  require  less  tillage. 

Lucem, — The  cultur6  of  lucem  has  failed  with 
us,  in  a  few  places,  as  it  must  always  do  when  sown 
Inroadcast :  for  it  is  a  plant  formed  to  succeed  best 
in  a  horse  hoed  crop.  There  has  never  been  but 
one  compleat  trial  made  of  it  in  Scotland.  This 
was  by  Mr  Craik,  of  Arbigland.  That  venerable 
gentleman,  the  father  of  Scots  farmers,  when  he  be- 
gan bis  horse  hoed  husbandry  of  wheat,  found  he 
would  require  the  labour  of  a  considerable  number 
of  horses  in  dimmer,   and  resolved  to  feed  them 
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upon  lucera     For. this'  purpose,  Jbe  planted  three 
acreS)  which  were  accurately  horse  hoed. 

This  piece  of  lucem  continued  in  vigour  and  per- 
fection for  nine  years.  Duriug  thb  time,  it  suf^rt- 
ed  twelve  labouring  horses,  whidi  were  daily  in  the 
draught,  from  the  first  w^eek  of  May  till  the  second 
week  in  November,  and  sometimes  later,  without 
any  other  provender ;  and  they  were  always  in  as 
good  order  as  if  they  had  been  fed  with  hay  and 
oats.  From  the  be^miing  of  May  till  the  b^gior 
ning  of  November,  the  lucern  was.  always  cut  four 
times,  and  part  of  it  often  underwent  •a  fifth  cutting. 
Before  each  cuttbg,  the  intervals  were  so  com{dete- 
ly  filled  up,  by  the  growth  of  the  plant,  that  it  ap- 
peared like  a  piece  of  broadcast  herbage. 

No  clover,  nor  any  other  grass,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, known  as  yet  in  this  cUmate,  is  capable  of  af- 
fording so  much  green  food,  and  of  so  good  a  qua- 
lity, during  that  season.  Tor  lucem  is  not  only 
early  in  its  growth,  but  quick  in  its  vegetation^ 
through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  :  and  is  ca- 
pable of  withstanding,  unimpaired,  degrees  of  au- 
tumnal fi'ost,  which  would  render  a  second  crop  of 
clover  good  for  nothing. 

This  important  experiment  in  agricultiu-e,  has 
been  too  little  known.  But,  alone,  it  warrants  the 
cultivation  of  lucem,  in  the  same  noanner,  in  other 
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parts  of  Scotland.  The  soil  in  Gralloway,  on  which 
this  lucera  was  planted,  was  dry  croft  land,  much 
worn  out,  but  previously  manured  with  sea  shells. 
Much  land  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh jQtter  for  the  purpose ;  and  lime  answering 
the  same  end  as  shells,  may  be  had,  if  necessary, 
at  a  moderate  price. 

One,  two,  three,  or  four  acres  of  it  might  be 
planted,  according  to  the  size  of  a  farm ;  which 
would  be  easily  cultivated,  as  horse  hoeing  is  now 
generally  practised.  What  was  not  consumed  green^ 
might  be  made  into  hay.  But  it  would  soon  be- 
come an  article  of  sale  at  Edinburgh,  in  summer, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  green  for- 
age. It  is  a  heartier  and  more  substantial  food,  than 
any  other  grass  at  present  in  use,  and  would  sell 
at  a  higher  price. 

Labouring  Cattle. — In  summer,  the  labouring 
horses  are  turned  out  between  yokings,  to  a  field  of 
indifferent  pasture ;  sometimes  indeed  so  poor,  that 
there  is  not  a  bite  for  a  horse,  working  perhaps 
^ight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  The  horses  by  this  prac- 
tice are  kept  low,  are  unfit  for  their  full  labour,  and 
are  soon,  worn  out.  IVIuch  valuable  time  is  lost  in 
driving  them  to  the  field,  and  in  collecting  them  to- 
gether ;  and  a  great  supply  of  dung  is  lost  to  the 
farm.  Besides,  one  acre  of  clover  and  rye-grass 
will  feed  horses  better,  and  much  sooner,  in  the 
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house,  than  two  acres  of  the  same  land  can  possibly 
do  in  pasture-  Was  there  a  command  of  lucem  fiwr 
this  purpose,  the  advantage  would  be  still  greater. 
It  comes  sooner,  lasts  without  intermission  much 
later  in  the  season  than  clover,  and  is  much  supe- 
rior in  quality  as  a  green  forag^. 

In  short,  wherever  the  full  labour  of  horses  is  ne* 
cessary  in  summer,  their  proper  maintenance,  the 
saving  of  time,  the  increase  of  manure,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  grass  ground  to  the  best  accoui^  ail  re- 
quire, that  they  should  be  fed,  not  in  the  field,  but 
in  the  stall.  Compared  to  these  advantages^  the 
trouble  of  cutting  clover  or  lucem,  and  of  carrying 
them  to  the  stable  is  but  a  trifle. 

Ziw-iSfocA.— There  is  no  breed  of  the  domestic 
animals  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  are  brought  tliither,  of  different  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  a  leading  object  with  the  farmers.  Their 
chief  dependence  has  always  been  ilpcH)  their  com 
and  hay,  which  they  raise  with  much  skill  and  in* 
dustry ;  for  which  they  have  always  a  ready  mar- 
ket; and  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  rent  in- 
deed ;  that  is,  from  Si.  to  41.  per  acre. 

This  forms  a  very  singular  case  in  husbandry. 
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The  meat  which  supplies  the  markets  of  £diii«- 
burgh^  is  chiefly  brought  from  a  great  distance: 
though  it  certainly  might  be  afforded  of  a  better 
quality,  and  with  emolument  to  the  farmer,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Sheep,  and  even  lambs, 
are  driven  sixty  or  seventy  miles ;  fat  oxen  and 
cows  fully  as  fer ;  veal,  and  that  sometimes  of  a 
poor  quality,  is  carried  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  and 
bacon  is  imported  from  England.  These  articles, 
when  properly  managed,  are  the  most  profitable 
that  can  be  raised  upon  a  farm,  and  they  always 
afford  the  most  profit,  on  the  most  fertile  soil.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  surprising,  that  they  should  be 
neglected  in  the  country,  within  eight  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  a  tract  of  the  most  productive  land 
in  North  Britain. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom,  that,  wherever  land  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  fat  meat,  it  must  always  be  more 
advantageously  employed  in  that  way,  than  in  raising 
grain.  In  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  hog  fully  fattened, 
the  vegetable  produce  of  the  soil  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
centrated. It  then  foims,  and  must  form  a  costly  ar- 
ticle to  the  consumer ;  but  it  is  always  the  most 
profitable  one  to  the  farmer.  Accordingly,  in  every 
country,  the  most  fertile  and  highest  rented  land  is 
chiefly  dedicated  to  this  purpose.  The  neighbour- 
hood, also,  of  almost  every  great  town,  might  be 
queried  as  an  instance  of  tliis.  The  arable  and  pas- 
ture lands  in  Holland,  the  most  valuable  in  Europe, 
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and  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixmdon,  are  not 
cultivated  to  raise  corn  and  forage,  but  are  princi*" 
pally  applied  for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  in 
raising  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  On  the  other 
hand,  middling  and  inferior  soils,  that  will  not  fat- 
ten, or  that  are  remote  from  markets,  are  more 
properly  employed  for  the  purposes  of  grain  and  a 
breeding  stock. 

Agriculture,  in  its  progress,  naturally  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  cattle  for  the  market ;  and  to  attain 
this  end,  has  been  its  greatest  effort  in  every  coun- 
try. The  farmers  near  Edinburgh  have  a  superior 
advantage  in  this  matter  to  farmers  at  a  distance, 
which  they  have  not  in  the  raising  of  grain.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  can  be  brought  at  an  easy  rdte, 
from  Norfolk,  from  Ireland,  or  Caithness ;  but  tHe 
Edinburgh  markets  for  meat,  cannot  be  supplied 
from  these  places. 

Such  high  priced  lands  as  those  about  Edinburgh, 
are  no  where  occupied,  merely  for  the  production 
6f  corn  and  forage.  Our  farmers  still  raise  these 
articles  with  advantage;  but,  by  falling  into  this 
other  train,  and  fall  into  it  they  probably  will,  as  it 
is  the  natural  train  of  agriculture,  they  wiU  find 
their  profits  considerably  increased* 

This  alteration,  however,  in  the  management  of 

the  lands  about  Edinburgh,  can  at  best  take  place 
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but  ^  a  gnidqid  w^y ;  thoqgh  ^r©  can  l^e  little 
doubt  of  its  tendency  to  promote  tbp  fi4>^aptagp  pf 
tbe  fimner,  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  and  the  9qnr 
«pMency  of  fhe  nietrppqlis. 

To  these  remarl^  may  he  addefl, — ^thp  e?(pedf- 
ency  of  sowing  all  the  grains  more  early  in  thp  se^r 
son,  and  thicker  than  is  commonly  practised;  a 
ipore  frequent  change  of  seed  corn:  the  jptrpduptioir 
of  tl^  3cythe  in  reapipg  the  crops ;  thp  empIfQru^cuf 
of  a  few  oxen  in  the  plough  upoi^  every  large  tarm, 
especially  in  hoeing  the  crops  during  §mpmcr ;  lime^ 
ifhich  is  tQ  bjs  had  at  a  reasonable  rate^  and  ff^i^^ 
in  many  plac^  be  advwtageously  qsed^  is  too  muci) 
Wglec^fJ, 

Dairy. — For  some  years  past,  there  has  been  a 
dai|ry  l^ept  here  in  a  shigular  way.  A  considerable 
find  respiectable  farmer,  having  occasion  to  keep 
some  grounds  irj  grass  for  several  years,  he  en)pIoye4 
them  as  a  cow  pasture.  He  sold  all  the  milk  to  a 
d^iry  ipan  jn  his  village,  at  three  half'-pence  the 
Scots  pint  This  man  daily  churned  the  milk  sweet, 
and  sold  the  butter  and  butter  milk  in  Edinburgh, 
lyl^ich  were  both  of  an  excellent  quality.  By  this 
business  he  earned  i^  decent  livelihood ;  and  the  far- 
iper  vvas  freed  frpm  all  the  trouble  and  expgnce 
incurred  by  managing  the  milk  of  a  considerable 
herd  of  co>\  s.  The  wages  and  maintenance  of  ser- 
vants ^fe  noyv  so  e7^pensiv^,  that^  where  milk  sell^ 
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at  2d.  the  Scots  pint,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
farmer  can  have  more,  or  even  so  much  as  three 
half-pence  for  it,  after  all  the  cost  is  defirayed  in 
manufacturing  it,  either  into  butter  or  cheese.  But 
an  industrious  and  frugal  cottager  may  have  such 
a  profit  upon  an  article  like  this  as  the  fiumer  can- 
not obtain. 

Corstorphine  Ci^eam. — In  this  parish,  and  two  or 
three  others  to  the  west,  especially  that  of  Corstor- 
phine, there  has  been  manufactured,  immemorially, 
a  preparation  of  milk,  well  known  in  Edinburgh  by 
the  name  of  Corstorphine  cream.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  name,  it  consists  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, either  of  cream  or  milk,  but  entirely  of  one  of 
the  principles  of  which  milk  is  composed. 

All  milk  consists  of  three  parts  :  one  M-hich  forms 
butter ;  another  which  forms  cheese ;  and  the  serum 
or  whey  with  which  both  are  combined. 

The  most  eligible  method  of  making  Corstorphine 
cream,  is  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

A  quantity  of  butter  milk  is  taken,  newly  chura- 
ed.  Being  deprived  of  the  part  which  formed  the 
butter,  it  consists  of  that  which  would  form  the 
cheese,  united  with  the  serum  or  whey  of  the  milk. 
The  butter  milk  is  put  into  a  close  wooden  vessel 
with  a  lid.     This  vessel  is  then  immersed  near  to 
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top,  J  in  another  larger- wooden  vessel  filled  with  boil- 
ing Mater.  When  the  water  is  cold,  the  vessel  with 
the  butter  milk  is  taten'  out  The  cheesy  part  of 
the  milk  is  then  found  concreted  on  the  surfiEice  of 
the  whey  or  wigg,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.  The  wigg. is  then  drawn  off  from'  it, 
or  it  is  taken  up  with  a  large  scumming  spoon,  and 
forms  Corstorphine  cream. 

By  this  process,  the  three  essential  parts  of  which 
milk  consists,  are  completely  sepm-ated,  and  turned 
-perhaps  to  tlie  best  account 

The  Corstorphine  cream  is  composed  entirely  of 
the  cheesy  part,  in  an  acescent  state.  It  is  sepa- 
rated both  from  the  butter  and  the  serimi  of  the 
milk,  is  of  an  agreeable  subacid  taste,  and  has  all  the 
wholesome  properties  of  butter  milk.  It  is  com- 
monly eat  with  sugar,  and  forms  a  very  pleasant  and 
Salutary  article  of  diet  in  the  summer  season.  It  is 
sold  in  Edinburgh  at  6d.  the  Scots  pint;  and,  though 
it  requires  a  little  attention  and  labour,  it  is  more 
profiteible  to  the  dairy  than  the  sale  of,  the  butter 
milk  at  the  usual  price. 

The  preparation  of  milk,  known  by  the*  name  of 
haHfed  kit,  and  frequently  used  by  private  families 
in  the  country,  is  very  diffen-nt.  It  is  formed  by 
mixing  the  butter  milk  with  sweet  milk  or  cream. 
Tbjs  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  iiil  the  wigg  is  se- 
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parated,  which  remains  at  bottom,  and  a  hat  or 
crust  b  formed  at  top,  which  is  taken  oiT.  But^ 
tiiough  t^is  is  much  richer  I^  receiving  an  addition 
of  the  buttery  part  of  the  milk,  it  is,  to  moat  people, 
not  so  agre^d)le  as  the  plain  CorstorphiBe  cfeam 
which  has  no  such  additioai. 


FOSSILS. 

In  this  parish,  as  in  other  places,  where  mom- 
tains  extend  their  roots  to  near  the  level  of  die  sea^ 
a  variety  both  of  primitive  and  secondary  fossils  aie 
to  be  found.  All  oui*  mountains  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  primitive  fossils — ^such  as  whinstoo^ 
micaceous  rock,  shorl  rock,  granite,  schistus,  and 
various  other  kinds,  which,  on  that  account^  ar^ 
sometimes  called  mountain  rocks.  Of  these,  i^  H^ 
Pentland  hills  ^re  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
secondary  strata,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
more  depressed  piuts  of  the  globe,  such  as  sand- 
stode,  limetsone,  coal,  shiver,  blaes,  and  ironstope, 
approach,  in  many  (daces,  to  the  base  of  tbeae 
mountains,  but  never  ascend  them* 

Gri^^^Among  the  primitive  fossils  in  this  purisb^ 
may  be  noticed,  thai  white  rock  which  terminates  oq9 
of  the  Pentland  hills  within  view  ot  Edinburgh'*.  Tha 

hill, 
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Ufl,  on  the  ftiee  of  which  it  b  so  conspicuous,  is 
OiUed  Caarketan  Crai|^  which  k  more  than  one 
tiiousftnd  four  hundred  feet  above  the  levd  of  tine 
lea,  and  is.  at  least  towards  the  summit,  entirely 
composed  of  this  stone.  A  rock  of  this  kind  is 
known  in  soiae  places,  among  miners  and  quanriers^ 
by  tte  name  of  a  griil.  It  is  a  simple  rock,  or  one 
of  a  uniform  gubtanoe  to  the  eye ;  but  contains  both 
the  siliceous  and  argiUadeous  earths.  These  are 
mixed  in  such  a  proportton,  tiiat,  wh^n  the  stone 
IS  calcined,  it  is  capable,  without  any  addidon,  of 
forming  a  fine  s^tone^ware  or  porcelain. 

Some  trials  have  been  made,  in  which  a  stone-ware 
has  been  formed  from  this  material,  equal  inequality 
to  tiiat  of  Staffordshire.  A  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
earth  ane  necessary  for  ^  formation  of  the  finest  sorts 
of  earthen  ware,  or  of  English  china.  The  manufao- 
tures  of  Vhifi  kind  in  Sco^^and  have,  hitherto,  been 
supported  by  fiint  and  day  brought  from  England. 
Sut,  as  this  rock  in  the  Peiitiand  hills  contams  the 
two  oedessary  ingredients,  and  in  a  just  proportion, 
ftwiU,  probably,  coi^  to  be  of  use  in  advancing 
these  manufo,ctcnres.  It  is  a  species  of  rock  very 
«ingular»  and  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland,  nor  described  by  any  writer* 

JJBtfwitoj.— Craif^khart  hill,  which  is  about  five 
'bwidf ed  ^nd  foity  feet  above  the  wa,  is  composed 
^  the  same  sort  of  whinrock  as  that  of  Arthurs  Seat 
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at  Edmburgh.  On  its  south-west  akle,  the  wbiorf 
stone  is  iformed  into  rude  bdsaltic  columns  of  the 
same  kind,  butt  not  so  perfect  and  well  defined,  aa 
those  on  the  .west  side  of.  Arthur  s  Seat  .  Here,,  aa 
in  other  places,  the  irregular  parts  of  the  Iwhinrock 
and  the  columns  are  of  the  same  substance,,  differing 
only  in  figure,  and  in  the  proportion  and  granulation 
of  the  materials  of  which  .tliey  are  composed.  .  The 
fanciful  ideas,  that  have  ofiate  been  generally  adopt- 
ed, concerning  the  formation  of  these  stones ;  by  vol- 
canic fire,  may  prevail  for  a  while;  but  diust  at 
length  disappear,  and  give  way  to  ,a  more  just  and 
rational  account  of  their  origin. 

.J  i . 

Coal. — ^There  has,  of  lafe,;  been  a  good  deal  of 
pains  taken  io  searching  for  goal  in  this  peighbour- 
hood.  The  seams  of  coal  which  rise  from  jLhe  sea, 
between  the  Freegate  burn,  and  Inch  Buckling  brae, 
are  supposed,  not  unreasonably,  to  be  a  cq^tpiuatioD 
of  the  strata  of  coal  on  the  opposite  shore  pf  Fife. 
These  seams  are  very  numerous,  •  and  stretched  from 
the  sea,  upwards,  through  the  valley  of  Mid-I/>liiiai^ 
for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  in  a  streak  or  di- 
rection between  south  and  west;  but  eveiy  where 
avoid  the  bills  which  are  composed  of.  priqiitive 
rock.  ,  !     ,       - 

It  is  not  Unlikely  that  seams  similar  to  these,  may 
tise  from  the  sea,  between  Leith  and  Cramond. 
Ther^  are  appearances  of  coal  metals,  and  even  of 
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coal,  on  the  shore  ^)€tween  these  two  places ;  and 
the  streak  of  the  great  QoaJ  strata  at  Dysart,  lies  .in 
that  direction.  If  there  are  any  seams  of  coal  in 
that  tract, ,  stretching  westward  from  the  sea, .  they 
must,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  lie  between  Craig- 
lockhart  and  Corstorphine  hills.  Both  these  hilU 
are  of  primitive  or  whinrock,  where  no  coal  is  to  be 
expected ;  but  the  valley  between  them,  about  two 
miles  broad,  is  composed  of  secondary  stratja^,  where 
abundance  of  coal  metals  appear.  The  greaj:  sand- 
stone quarry  of  the  Ha^les  lies  in  this  tract,  and  the 
bituminous  matter  which  abounds  in  the  stone  of 
that  quarry,  and  in  the  other  sandstones  of  the 
neighbourhood,  may  be  thought  to  afford  an  indi- 
cation of  coal. 

From  Slateford  upwards,  for  three  miles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  there  are  regular  strata  of 
coal  blaes  *,  impregnated  witli  an  iron  vitriol,  as  in 
coal  countries,  which  exudes  and  concretes  on  the 
surfacQ  pf  that  shattery  stone.  The  blaes,  too,  is 
every  where  intermixed  with  thin  strata  of  dogger  t; 
and  both  fossils  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature, 
and  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  usually 
are  directly  above  coal-  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
thesp  fossils  , do  a,q6onipany  coal,  whrrcver  it  is 
found,  both  ;in  England  jpid  Scotland ;  ^  but  they 
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« 

iu*e  likevfiBe  known  to  subsist  in  soml^  plti^  Vb^ 
no  coal  has  as  yet  been  discbvered. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  agafli,  toward^  Ae 
higher  groimds  and  the  hills,  the  rocks,  t6  iA  A 
they  appear,  are  quite  different,  and  oif  the  ^^rttiS- 
tive  kind.  The  bold  rocks  opposite  to  ttle  man^ 
d!sp6^ed  in  I6fty  arched  strata,  &re,  indl^,  in  Sttb- 
stande,  A  Sandstone,  but  not  a  freestbne.  It  is  foirm- 
ed  int6  vertical  strata,  is  extremely  hard,  ttefes  not 
admit  water,  nor  obey  the  chissel ;  khd  is  k  ttut 
primitive  rock,  known  among  our  quartieflrs  and  tea- 
Sons  by  the  name  of  a  bastanl  freeStolne,  ttA  toitife^ 
times  by  that  of  a  bastard  whin  *  On  this  side  oT 
the  river,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  rea^dnfiMie  eSc- 
pectation  of  coal.  All  search  is  needless,  where 
any  sdrt  of  whinstone  or  primitive  rock  abonhds. 
Whatever  trials  may  be  made,  had  bitter  Ke  ccfii^ 
fined  to  the  lower  grounds,  in  Collington,  CdrSlo^ 
phiite,  Currie,  and  Ratho  panshes;  es(!»ecrally  ^rfaerfe 
the  above  coal  metals  apf^ear,  and  where,  m  inning 
the  auger  passes  through  strata  of  sandstone. 

Hailes  Stone  f.— The  Hailes  qtiart^  in  this  ^pettiA 
has  been  Wrought  khtve  fcfrty  years,  and,  during 
that  time,  has  yielded  more  mon^  than  any  tjtikk 
quarry  in  Sctot^md.     The  essentifd  infgredieots  "dl 

the 
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M  \^kati^\  fot)ibI!Vig  stone  it  afiToHfe,  «ct  satid  dwi 
hrtd  tfey.  1[ht  jyrojjbrtioh  of  Ae  cliy  to  the  feartd^ 
fe  ^^ight,  fe  tess  thto  iiite  to  fott^  5  tfefe  tHy  tosweir'- 
ii^  ^  ft  ^ethisiA  to  ^  piartkleis  of  die  si^y^.  Whien 
the  cla^  is  ^ejpiit^ted,  it  is  of  a  sdusky  Mife  colouiv 
ft  Wtt!e  ViscM  sM\6  moist,  brittle  when  di^,  freely 
irtainb  ftfe  fingrtii,  bttt  iSurdetts  in  ttke  fire.  The  sarid 
'iAifen  ste^rated  is  white,  coniposcid  of  snAll  'equal 
particles.  Viewed  by  a  microscoj^e,  lh6y  b^fHiealr 
bright  white  transparent  crystals ;  a  few  of  them  ir- 
Vegillar  pyramids,  but  ttte  gtifeater  part  quite  irrfegu- 
!ar  Hi  ttteit  «giit*.  'Die  diilsky  Mate  day,  tod  thfe 
Vehite  ^adj  inixeA  m  the  ttbove  pro^>o*tion,  fertti  Afe 
cijgrefeaible  bltid*  grey  colort-  <^«hte  ^stJdtte. 

ftWt,  beside  ^se,  thei^  hrk  (fther  t\*o  irgredfente 
Hrhidb  t>cci!it  in  ^  ^ne,  ihougti  in  a  taore  sparii^ 
quantity;  particles  of  a  silver  mica  or  glimtiser,  and 
which  is  more  singular,  streaks  and  veins  of  a  black 
iiftmnfifkous  seitetance.  Bat  tke  intone  is  always  most 
^pexfeidt  ted  durtibl^,  and  inwt  u^[*€^ble  to  llhe  €ye, 
wtien  fre^t  of  boA. 

In  the  ^iffet^at  «tmta  df  ^is  <)efG^,  t^  stone 
differs  corisid^ably,  wi^  resect  to  its  bdtrdness, 
titA  its  d^N^bifity  ih  the  air.  It  is  h6t  a^fiohg  tube 
fi#onge£te  df  our  BandAmies.  Some  of  it  is  too  soft 
to  be  trusted  in  the  external  parts  of  a  building; 
but  it  is  prefcfrable  to  ell  the  other  quarry  ftones  we 
teive,  for  infeeimil  tttthitedHlre.  The  deg^  hang- 
ing, 
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ing  staird,  so  numerous  in  the  houaes  of  Ediuburgh^ 
are  all  formed  of  it  It  is  choseo,  likewise,  for 
diimney-pieces,  hearths,  and  the  pavement  of  halls 
and  passages.  For  all  these  uses,  its  fine  polish,  its 
agreeable  colour,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  obtained  in  the  quarry,  of  any  size  or  thick- 
ness, render  it  peculiarly  applicable.  For  ^these 
purposes,  it  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles. 

The  clay  of  this  stone  is  not  of  the  most  viscid 
kind;  and,  hence,  the  ^tone  becomes  more  liable 
to  weather  in  the  air.  The  strongest  of  our  sand- 
stones are  those  which  contain  the  most  viscid  clay; 
whereas,  those  that  are  cemented  with  a  bolar  earth, 
which  is  not  viscid,  but  falls  to  powder  in  water, 
are  more  feeble,  and  most  apt  to  decay  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Tiie  term,  freestone,  is  properly  applied  in  Eng- 
laod,  to « all  stones  that  cut  freely  witb  the  chisaei 
in  any  direction ;  whether  sandstones  or  others  of  a 
dilferent  nature,  having  this  property,  such  as  the 
Portland,  Purbeck,  and  Bath  stone.  In  Scotland 
we  have  no  freestones  used  in  building,  but, what  are 
seindstones;  and,  hence,  the  general  term  of  freestone 
is,  with  us,  improperly  restricted  to  stones  of  this  kind. 

,  It  is  generally  presumed,  that  all  sandstones  have 
.been  formed  froiji  strata  of  sand,  whpee  separate 

particles 
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particles  have>  in  time,  been  cemented  together,  and 
batxiened  into  one  mass.  But,  .from  the  appearances 
in  the  Hailes  quarry,  and  indeed  in  all  *the  other 
sandstone  quarries  in  Scotland,  it  seems  r^th^r  more 
probable,  that  all  the  strata  of  sandstone  have  been, 
originally,  strata  of  impalpable  clay ;  and,  that  the 
arenaceous  particles  they  contain,  have  been  formed, 
in  progress  of  time,  by  crystallisation,  in  the  place 
yhere  they  now  subsist. 

Tliere  is  also  found,  in  the  Hailes  quarry,  loose 
masses  of  the  black  chalk  *,  used  by  our  masons  and 
carpenters,  in  drawing  black  lines  upon  wood  or 
stone.  • 

Chalcedony. — Near  the  bottouEi  of  Caerketan  craig^ 
about  the  place  called  Hillend  Snab,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ^hat  is  termed  agatp  rockf-  /Vhis 
sojt  of.,roc|c  isfeupd  iiv  severd^  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
^speci^ly  m  .Kii^qoijilj  hiU  in,  Pertiishire ;  on  the 
shores  /n^^  jitj^^lpwn  of  Montrose ;  in  .  some  pf .  the 
Hebrides,' /fi^i  tPt#^  p^tc^Sf  It  is  remarkably  for 
having nodu^^ ^f  ith^f^mipelhicid  gem&  always  im^ 
ibe4ded;in  it^  i^ph  As,;aga^,  ony^,  chaicedopy^  sarr 
4opyx,  .a^id  .Q^nfl^H  .  At  the.  above  pHKiiesj  this 
rpjsk  contains  nj^y;  sm(aU  ;diape^ed  nodules  of  (^yx ; 
but  in  3qme]p^^  c<)p44^^h)e.  xnasses  of  chal* 

cedonv. 

*  Phamacitis/a^rt/i^.  +  Sarnius  onychiferus. 
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tedony^  very  pure,  and  of  a  good  quality.  It  ak# 
<!0»tikiM  a  terre  f^rte,  or  green  ochre  of  iroii,  c^SkA 
agate  gaU*,  i^hich  frequently  mcrusts  tiie  nodulM 
6f  onyx  kxlged  in  this  kkid  of  rock. 


l^LANTi. 

Woods. — ^To  be  acquainted  with  the  quantity  tf 
wood  tlmt  yet  remains  in  the  country,  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  also  of  conse- 
quence to  individual  proprietors,  to  be  well  inform^ 
cd  concerning  the  stock  of  timber  in  their  particular 
districts.  By  this,  the  value  of  their  woods  may  be 
justly  determined,  and  also  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  further  plantation. 

The  wood  in  tlus  parish  has,  fbr  many  years,  been 
gradually  diminii^ing,  and  yet  is  still  considerable 
The  tiatural  and  planted  wood  it  contains  aft  present^ 
snay  be  estimated  in  value,  at  about  ^0001.  or  at  abotft 
one  year  aiid  am  half  of  die  whole  landed  rental  of  the 
pati^.  ft  con^ts,  chieiy,  of  ash,  Scots  «lm,  plane, 
beech,  and  Scots  pine,  llie  ash,  w9&  itlve  bird)  add 
alder,  ^form  0ie  Temaans  of  the  eJd  natural  wood  of 
the  b6tmery ;  but  tiie  o^ers  bave  idl  been  |»lanted. 
The  ash  is  ^  indigenous  taree.  most  genenOlyife- 


^  Affipkitaae  onjjfckinU, 
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persod  over  all  Scotland,  and  js  ^  mmt  generally 
itfefiil.  It  ba3,  with  us,  the  preference,  in  point  of 
utility,  to  all  other  trees,  as  liie  oak  has  in  flngland ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  has  been  more  frequently  plant*- 
ed  than  any  other  forest  tree. 

Plantation. — ^The  cultivated  iwid  here,  as  in  nppat 
parts  of  the  country,  is  by  fiur  too  valuable  for  plan^ 
tation,  with  a  view  to  profit  It  is  ev^  que«tion-t 
able,  if  any  soil  can  be  profitably  planted,  where 
either  the  scythe  or  the  fickle  have  been  in  u^e  to 
go.  But  the  tracts  in  Scotland,  unfit  ^t  these,  and 
yet  proper  few  plantation,  are  every  where  nuaaeroua 
ind  extensive ;  and,  indeed,  to  such  places  planta? 
tion  should  be  chiefly  cpnlSneil.  Even  in  this  p^u* 
rish,  though  for  the  most  part  highly  cuUivf^i 
there  is  great  room  for  plantatiop,  in  places  ipca* 
pable  of  tillage,  and  e9pecially  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Pentland  hills.  The  low  rent  of  these  grounds  as 
a  sheep  pasture,  would,  undoubtedly,  render  it  high- 
ly profitable  to  oonvert  them  into  woodlands.  From 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  wood,  even  the  buildr 
iog  of  cottages  is  now  executed,  almost  entirely  with 
foreign  tmiber.  The  consumption  of  wood  in  mill  i|na- 
ehinery,  for  which  purpose  it  always  sells  at  the  hi^* 
est  priee,  is  much  more  than  what  the  parish  can 
afford,  and  gives  great  encouragement  to  plantation* 
For  this  purpose,  the  sallow*   the  red  saughf,  or 

the 
♦  Salix  capreM*  Lion.  +  Salix  rubjra. 
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the  white  willow*,  are  here  capable  of  afibrding 
more  profit  than  what  could  be  obtained  by  the 
planting  of  oak. 

A  plantation  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr  Trotter, 
of  Mortonhall,  in  the  years  1764  and  1766,  on  the 
north  side  of  one  of  the  Penfland  hills.  It  is  si- 
tuated about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  consists  of  five  acres  and  three  roods  of 
sheep  pasture ;  and,  when  inclosed  for  plantation, 
in  a  very  inexpensive  way,  by  a  ditch  and  earthai 
dyke,  was  valued  at  ^s.  6d.  the  acre.  Though  it 
has,  at  times,  been  considerably  thinned,  the  Scots 
firs  in  it  at  present,  are  about  four  feet  distant  at  an 
average ;  so  that  there  are  about  three  thousand  of 
them  upon  the  acre.  These  are  worth  much  more 
than  6d.  each.  But  at  that  price  they  amount  to 
751.  the  acre ;  the  value  of  the  whole,  upon  the  five 
acres  and  three  roods,  being  now  3931. 

Beside  this,  the  weedings  cut  before  the  year 
1796,  would  have  sold  for  301.  There  are  also 
oaks,  elms,  and  beeches,  in  this  plantation,  thirty 
feet  distant,  which  are  now  fine  trees,  six  inches  dia- 
meter; and  which,  in  thirty  years  more,  will  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  land,  and  all  the  other  trees 
it  has  hitherto  produced.    The  original  value  of  the 

land 

*  Salix  olba.  Linn. 
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land  was  not  15s.  yearly,  and  is  not  now  worth 
half  a  rent  more  than  it  \vould  have  been  in  the 
year  17  66. 

An  estimate  of  the  profits  of  plantation,  upon 
paper,  is  always  surprising,  and  sometimes  falla- 
cious. But,  after  making  every  allowance  concern- 
ing this  plantation,  it  certainly  authorises  the  follow- 
ing conclusion :  That  here,  6r  in  any  other  place, 
where  wood  gives  the  price  it  does  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  such  land  cannot,  in  the  course 
of  thirty  or  of  sixty  years,  be  made  to  produce  a 
tliird  or  even  a  fittli  part  so  much,  by  any  other 
method. 

Prices  of  Timber. — Scots  firs  forty  two  years  old, 
sell  fi:*oni  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each,  and  that  only  at 
6d.  the  cubic  foot. 

Scots  fir  of  a  large  size  gives  Qd.  the  foot,  when 
the  foreign  wood  sells  for  about  Is.  4d. 

Be^ch,  Is.  8d. 

Ash,  2s.,  and  sometimes  2s.  6d.  without  suiting 
any  purpose  particularly  valuable. 

Oak,  3s.,  and  even  4s.  This  approaches  to  the 
value  of  English  chn  for  a  keel,  which  sometimes 
brings  Gs. ;  the  liighest  price,  perhaps,  which  any 
timber  gives  in  tlic  place  wliere  it  grows. 

These  prices,  high  as  they  are,  must  continue  to 
increase,  from  tiie  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  growing 

demand 
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mter^t  pf  prof^ators  (o  form  pl^nt^ons. 

Hedge-Raws. — ^Though  much  of  the  parish  is  in- 
closed with  hedge  find  ditch,  there  h^  never  been 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  plan^g  of  hedge-row 
trees*  That  it  is  iaexpediant  to  plant  trees  wjth  a 
h^lgei  has  becom^a  prevailing  opinion :  but  an  opi- 
nion th^  peems  not  to  be  well  founded. 

#.  A  fQW  of  trees,  even  in  the  line  of  the  hedge, 
4oe9  by  no  queans  destroy  it  as  a  fence,  if  it  is  pro? 
perly  drP^sed  and  preserved.  How  often  do  Tf€ 
see  oaks  in  England,  fit  for  ship  timber,  growing  in 
the  heart  of  a  hedge,  which  is»  notwithstanding,  a 
jiufficiept  fence? 

fi.  The  natural  woods  in  Britain  are  now  so  eir 
hatisited,  and  all  the  planted  woods,  as  also  those 
which  may  be  expepted  to  be  planted,  so  inadequate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  is  upon 
the  hadgi»-row  trees,  the  country  is  chiefly  to  depend 
for  a  sufficient  stock  pf  wood.  It  is  not  unreasour 
able  tp  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  wood  of 
£n^iaad»  is  at  present  situated  in  hedge-rows ;  an4 
^hat,  without  tliis  resoarce>  fertile  and  rich  as  tha!( 
kingdom  is,  it  would  now  be  i^  a  state  pf  distress  for 
want  of  timber.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the 
hedge^row  trees  are  of  as  mijch  value  as  the  ]and 
tihey  inpl^e- 

y.  That 
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y.  That  fitrm  must  be  ill  situated,  that  has  not  a 
tree  upon  it  fit  for  a  gate,  nor  a  slick  fit  for  a  flail, 
or  a  cock-fence.  To  be  well  appointed,  it  should 
have  wood  upon  it,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  farm ;  which  in  no  way  can  be  so  easily  obtained, 
as  by  raising  hedge-row  trees.  Where  a  farmer  has 
every  bit  of  wood  to  buy,  and  bring  from  a  distance, 
the  expence  is  excessive.  But  it. is  an  expence  that, 
must  fall  ultimately  upon  the  landlord,  though  he 
might  easily  avoid  it. 

S.  As  every  young  hedge  must  be  fenced,  the 
same  fence  that  protects  the  hedge,  will  protect  the 
hedge-row.  Five  or  six  feet,  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  Ae  hedge,  when  full  grown,  are  also  suf- 
ficient for  the  line  of  trees  :  so  that  in  no  situation 
can  trees  be  planted  at  so  little  expence^  either  of 
money  or  soil. 

t.  Many  hedges  are  planted  iti  Scotland,  but  few 
of  them  ever  arrive  at  perfection,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient care.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
hedge  which  is  planted  with  a  row  of  trees,  is  usual-  • 
ly  better  looked  after,  than  the  hedge  that  is  planted 
without  them. 

C  The  ornament  of  hedge-rows  to  the  country, 
and  the  shelter  which  they  affi^rd,  both  to  the  com 
and  cattle,  will  not  be  questioned. 

p  p  fi.  Fo^ 
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n.  For  these  and  other  reasons^  the  plantmg  of 
hedge-rows  seems  highly  expedienty  both  for  the 
proprietors  of  land  and  for  the  public.  The  tree( 
planted,  should  not  be  too  young,  nor  placed  in  tha 
line  of  the  hedge,  but  two  or  three  feet  distant 
A  proper  selection  of  trees  is  also  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  situation;  but  the  Scota 
pine,  and  even  the  ash,  valuable  as  it  is,  ou^  al- 
ways to  be  excluded. 

Trees. — At  Redhall,  there  are  many  old  timber 
trees,  chiefly  elms,  ashes,  and  planes,  which  are  a 
great  ornament  to  that  fine  place*  The  most  coo- 
sideraUe  one  is  a  plane,  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
road  between  the  house  and  the  geuxkn^  and.  the 
largest  tree  ki  the  parish.  It  is  abme  seveodty  feet 
high,  and  the  circumference  of  its  tmnk>  four  feet 
above  ground,  measures  eight  feet 

Balsam  Poplar. — ^This  fine  tree  was  first  raised 
anno  1770,  by  Mr  Wright,  in  his  nursery  garden 
at  Leith,  by  seeds  sent  from  Quebec.  It  is  so  easily 
propagated  ,by  cuttings,  that  it  is  now  become  fre- 
quent in  tlie  gardens  and  [^antati<Hi6  of  Scotland 
Early  in  spring,  it  is  in  fell  leaf,  before  any  other 
tree.  Its  foliage  is  then  most  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  perfemes  all  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  hardy, 
and  of  a  free  and  vigorous  growth,  so  that  it  pro*^ 
mises  to  be  a  forest  tree  of  a  large  size;    but 
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we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  i^ith  tHe  qualities  of 
its  timber. 

In  the  shrubbery  at  Craiglockhart  ther^  is  a  balsam 
poplar,  iffeich  was  one  of  those  first  raised  iron* 
seeds  at  I:,eith ;  and,  by  being  planted  in  a  favour* 
able  situation,  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  is 
now  perhaps  the  finest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
It  is  regularly  branched,  of  a  fine  form,  and  about 
forty-seven  feet  high.  Four  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground^  its  trunk  measures  forty  indies: 

Gardens.-^There  are  exceeding  good  fruit  gar* 
dens  at  Cmiglockhart,  Redhall,  Hidles,  and  Spylaw^ 
in  which  many  of  the  best  kinds  of  standard  and 
wall-fruit  ripen  in  great  perfection.  Close  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  garden  at  the  manse,  there 
^e,  generally,  above  one  thousand  species  of  exotic 
plants. '  Some  of  these,  thrown-  out-  of  the  garden 
with  seeds,  have  begun  to  take  place  on  the  sides  of 
the  river  bebw.  There  are  few  indigenous  plants 
in  the  parish  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but* 
what  are  to  be  found  in  otiier  paits  of  Stotland. 
The  most  unfrequent  spedes  are  the  foUowingi 


Campanula  latifolia.  Linn.         Orobtis  syttaiicui,  Linn. 
Ornithogalumum6e//a/um.Linn.yietii  siflvMea.  Linn. 
Saxifraga  tridactylites.  Linn>       A§tl^attffi^g^i^a!jp%//ii^  Lirfn« 
Dianthus  deltoides.  Linn.  Osiflnnila  iWnorta.  LiM. 

P^teatiUa  or^eit^ea.  Linn.         Pterid  M^ofi^li^i* 

P  p  3  Lycopodium 
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dycopodium  alpinum.    Linn.  Boletus  malchi. 

' inundaium,  Linn.  Peziza  anfractvosa. 

Kicc'ia, /ruticulosa,  Dickson      grisea.  Brown. 

Lichen  quartzosus,                     Clavaria  puccinia. 
TremelU  pidlondka,                Lycoperdon  cyaihiforme. 
Agaricns  viridit.                                     ■  ■  pyrium. 
■  Jloccosus. kjfpnoidti. 


ANIMALS. 

J5/rrff.— There  are  three  birds  which  breed  in  the 
northern  countries,  but  frequent  the  river  side  here 
in  winter,  though  only  indeed  during  the  time  of  se- 
vere frost  and  deep  snow.  These  are  the  snow- 
fleck  *,  the  brambling  f ,  and  the  Bohemian  chat- 
terer X'  That  these,  and  other  small  birds,  should 
annually  pass  and  repass  over  the  ocean,  lying  be- 
tween Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Scandi- 
navia, is  truly  surprising. 

The  long-tailed  titmouse  §  appears  here  among 
the  trees  upon  the  river,  pretty  regularly  about  the 
2Jd  of  February,  but  does  not  continue  above  two 
or  three  days.     It  is  at  that  time,  probably,  passii^ 
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from  its  winter  abode,  to  the  place  where  it  breeds 
in  summer. — The  fivourite  food  of  this  bird  seems 
to  be  the  catkin  of  the  alder. 

We  have,  also,  rather  too  many  of  the  small 
birds,  called  the  Ax-eye  ||,  and  the  pink,  or  blue  tit- 
mouse^. These  live  much  on  the  flower-buds  of 
fruit  trees,  and  are  particularly  hurtful  to  the  early 
flowering  stone  finiit  The  former  is  likewise  a  no- 
torious bee-eater,  and  has  been  known  to  depopulate 
almost  a  wbole  hive. 

The  kings-fisher  *  appears  upon  the  river,  about 
the  1st  of  October;  but  this  beautifol  stranger  re- 
mains only  for  a  few  days.  The  bullfinch  f,  also,  is 
sometimes  seen  early  in  the  spring,  but  makes  no 
stay.  These  birds  are  here,  only  passengers  from 
their  summer  to  their  winter^  or  firom  their  winter 
to  their  summer  residence. 

Insects, — ^The  lands  belonging  to  the  ferm,  called 
Juniper  Green,  were,  formerly,  moorish  grounds,  co- 
vered with  juniper.  They  arc  now  inclosed  and 
cultivated,  nor  is  there  a  plant  of  juniper  to  be  seen. 

p  p  3  But, 
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But,  though  the  junipers  are  gone,  a  beai?tiful  ix)r 
sect,  the  juniper  bug  'j^  still  remains  in  the  nei^ 
bourhoov',  and  especially  on  the  glebe.  The  juniper 
had,  no  doubt,  determined  the  residence  of  the  in- 
sect, in  this  place,  heing  its  favourite  food,  fiut, 
that  plant  being  extirpated,  it  now  subsists  upoo 
others,  which  is  the  case  with  most  insects. 

fiees.-^There  are  about  thirty-fivp  winter  hives  of 
bees  in  the  parish,  and,  formerly^  they  wej^e  much 
more  numerous.  But,  though  this  number  is  larger 
than  in  many  other  parishes,  it  is  nothing  to  what 
might,  and  indeed  to  whit  should  be  kept  in  such  a 
space  of  the  counitry.  The  raising  of  honey  ap4 
wax  is  ai^  ol^ect  of  national  /ecopomy,  and  a  propi^ 
a^d  lucrative  employment  fqr  mapy  pepibers  of  th« 
community,  }t  is  mt  below  the  attentiop  pf  propria 
tors  and  of  the  most  considerable  farmers,  butit  jsaii 
employment  peculiarly  proper  for  tl^e  smaller  tepantf 
and  cottagers.  This  body  of  people  being  so  nu- 
merous, it  is  by  their  means  only,  that  the  foU  pro- 
duce-of  the  country,  ifl  honey  and  wax,  can  possibly 
be  collected.  To  persons  of  this  clp«s,  the  culti- 
vation of  bees  is  capable  of  being  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous. Every  cottagpr  who  has  a  kail-yard,  may 
have  two,  three,  or  more  hives  of  bees.  Each  hive, 
at  a  moderate  computation,  may  afford  30s.  a  year. 

Jf 
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If  he  has  three  hives,  the  annual  pn^  amounts  to 
41.  10s. ;  and,  to  such  a  person,  this  sum  makes  all 
the  difFerente  between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich.  It 
is  happy,  as  in  this  case,  where  the  interest  of 
the  pubUc  is  advanced  by  the  prosperity  and  com- 
fort of  the  lower  and  meritorious  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  does  not  appear,  what  number  of  bee-hives 
may  be  supported  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  or  in 
any  particular  part  of  it.  We  know,  as  yet,  of  no 
limits  to  the  quantity  of  honey  and  wax  which  may 
be  raised  in  the  country ;  and  the  demand  for  them 
appears,  as  yet,  likewise  unlimited.  But  it  is  well 
^own,  that  no  part  of  Scotland  has,  hitherto,  been 
overstocked  with  bees ;  though,  in  a  few  particular 
parishes,  one,  t^o,  and  even  three  hundred  winter 
hives  are  sometimes  preserved.  Was  this  the  case 
in  general,  the  produce  of  the  country,  in  honey  and 
wax,  would  become  very  important. 

The  following  method  of  increasing  the  quantity 
of  honey,  deserves  to  be  universally  known  and 
practised,  which,  many  years  ago,  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  the  beginning  of  August  1 759^ 
at  a  remote  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pentland  hills, 
the  heather,  which  was  just  then  begun  to  flower, 
was  observed  lo  be  covered  with  hive-l)ees,  tliough 
it  was  kno>vn  that  there  was  not  a  bee-hive  within 
five  or  six  miles  of  the  place.      James  Birkmyre,  a 
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former  in  Glencross,  who  kept  bees,  was  persuaded, 
a  few  days  aiterwards,  to  send  up  a  weak  second 
swarm,  to  a  herd's  house  in  that  part  of  the  hilb. 
It  stood  there  till  the  beginning  of  October.  When 
brought  back,  it  was  much  heavier  than  the  tap 
swarm,  apd  stood  successfully  through  the  winter, 
which,  otherwise,  it  could  qot  have  done. 

This  sucqess, encouraged  him  ao4  others  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  and  the  practice  soon  became  pretty 
frequent,  both  on  the  south  and  north  side  of  die. 
Pentland  hills.  Optain  Kennedy,  of  Kailzie,  who 
was  a  great  bee-master,  immediately  followed  this 
njethod,  an4,  his  situation  being  very  convenient  for 
it^  he  continued,  ,for  many  years,  to  find  it  most  ad* 
vaptageous.  The  practice  is  now  well  known  in 
Tweeddale,  Lammermoor,  and  some  other  places, 
but  is  still  unknown  in  many  others,  and  no  where 
so  much  pursued  as  it  deserves. 

On  our  mountains,  and  in  our  muirs  and  mosses,  the 
common  heathe;r*  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
fpr  a  great  extent ;  apd,  in  the  season,  forms  one  contit 
nued  carpet  of  flowers.  No  part  of  the  country  ever 
affords  so  rich  a  field  of  bee  pasture.  For  there  are 
few  flowers  which  yield  more  honey  than  those  of 
heather ;  and  th^y  are  twenty  fold  more  numerous 
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in  tfie  same  space,  than  any  others.  The  muiriand 
honey,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  produced  from  them, 
has  always  been  much  esteemed.  It  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  but  perfectly  transparent  and  pure ;  and  not 
inferior  in  strength  and  flavour,  to  the  honey  either 
of  Narbonne  or  Minorca. 

About  the  8th  of  August,  the  flowers  of  our 
fields  are  mostly  gone ;  and  the  quantity  of  honey 
made  afler  that  period,  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  on 
or  about  that  day,  that  the  heather  only  begins  to 
Wow,  even  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in 
higher  situations,  not  till  the  20th,  or  towards  the 
end  of  that  month.  In  most  places,  it  is  in  full 
flSwer  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  in  many, 
till  Ae  first  of  October.  It  is  then,  that  the  bees, 
finding  their  pasture  exhausted  at  home,  fly  abroad, 
six  or  eight,  and  perhaps,  more  miles,  to  collect 
honey  firom  the  heather.  This  must  render  their 
work  tedious,  compared  to  what  it  would  be  if  the 
heather  was  at  hand.  When  the  bees  are  placed  in 
the  midst  of  it,  it  is  probable  that  they  bring  home 
daily,  six  or  eight,  or  more  loads  for  one.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sudden  increase  of  weight,  in  all  bee-hives 
that  are  carried  to  the  muirlands  during  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  heather,  is  most  remarkable.  In  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  country,  it  is  questionable,  if 
bees,  in  the  same  time,  and  within  the  same  space, 
pan  collect  so  much  honey,  even  in  June,  as  tliey 
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can  on  a  wild  heath,  in  the  mmths  of  August  and 
September. 

The  wide  extended  districts  of  Scotland,  where 
heather  does  chiefly  prevail,  are  usually  distant  from 
any  dwellings  where  bees  are  kept.  The  hiypa^ 
therefore,  require  to  be  transported  to  this  muirland 
pasture,  about  the  8th  of  August  They  can  be 
carried  under  night,  six  or  eight  miles  with  safety, 
and  probably  to  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  best  place  for  raising  honey  in  summer,  is 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  herbage  is  remarkably 
flowisry,  and  where  the  flowers  come  early  in  the 
season.  But  the  most  digible  situation  for  bees^ 
of  all  others,  is,  where  this  summer  pasture  can  be 
assisted  with  the  autumnal  pasture  upon  heather,  by 
the  removal  of  the  hives.  Situations  of  this  kind 
abound  remarkably  in  the  Highlands. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  culture  of  bees  has 
been  so  much  neglected  in  the  Highland  countries ; 
as  they  have,  generally,  both  the  advantage  of  the 
sea- shore,  and  of  extensive  muirs  and  mountams 
covered  with  heather.  The  practice  now  described, 
though  there  quite  unknown,  might,  undoubtedly,  be 
rendered  fiiost  beneficial.  Without  any  exaggera- 
tion, it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  many  ex- 
tensive heaths  in  the  Highlands,  capable  of  affording 
more  profit  as  a  bee  pasture,  than  as  a  pasture 
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either  for  bbick  cattle  or  sheep.  There  are  maay 
tracts  covered  with  heather,  which  do  not  rent  at 
6d.  an  acre.  But,  if  two  acres  of  such  heath  could 
afford  but  one  Scots  pint  of  honey,  which  is  a  mo- 
derate computation,  this  would  be  a  greater  profit 
than  what  they  at  present  yield.  It  is  a  fiivourable 
pircumstaoce  in  the  raasir^  of  honey  and  wax^  that 
they  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  barren  soils^ 
and  every  where  indeed,  without  encroaching  on 
any  other  production.  They  may  be  profitable  to 
the  individual,  and  they  are  all  so  much  gain  to  thf 
public. 

« 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  bcc$ 
in  this  parish,  and  in  mp^t  paiti  of  Scotland^  is  the 
stealing  of  the  hives.  Being  necessarily  exposed, 
like  sheep  on  a  hill,  or  plough  irons  in  a  field,  they 
stand  in  need  of  peculiar  protection.  As  it  is  a 
theft  which  b  seldom  detected,  its  detection  should 
always  meet  with  the  fiiU  severity  of  the  law.  This, 
and  many  other  crimes,  seemingly  small,  for  want 
of  detection  and  diie  punishment,  produce  very  ge* 
neral  and  hurtful  consequences  in  society.  To 
check  vice  in  its  beginnings,  is  the  most  effectual 
method  to  obstruct  its  progress.  A  strict  cogni- 
zance of  small  oiFences  is  the  best  way  to  obviate 
those  of  magnitude.  To  prevent  great  crimes,  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  police  of  a  country, 
never  can  be  so  sucqessfiilly  employed,  as  in  ex- 
posing 
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posing  and  punishing  those,  which  are  but  too  often 
considered  as  of  a  trivial  nature. ' 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Names. — ^The  names  of  places  here,  like  that  of 
the  parish,  are  almost  all  of  British  or  Saxon  origin. 
In  the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  from  tf  le  Clyde 
to  the  Nith,  the  names  of  places  are  all  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  language.  But,  in  the  midland 
and  eastern  counties,  south  of  the  Forth,  the  British 
and  Saxon  names  prevail.  Yet,  even  in  these  coun- 
ties, many  Gaelic  names  still  subsist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
and  tlieir  continued^  residence  in  the  country,  upon 
many  occasions.  Of  the  names  of  places  in  this 
parish,  there  occurs  but  one,  evidently  derived  from 
the  Gaelic.  This  is  Torfin, .  the  name  of  a  consi- 
derable, and  very  old  farm-stead,  upon  the  hills. 
The  Gaelic  names  of  places  are  well  known  to  be 
emphatically  descriptive  of  tlieir  situation;  and  it 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  this  instance.  Tor,  in 
Gaelic,  signifies  a  heap  of  piled  rocks ;  and  the 
worcjl  fin,  or  fion,  is  the  colour  grey.  Accordingly, 
the  farm  house  of  Torfin  stands  at  tlie  foot  of  a  re- 
markable face  or  pile  of  grey  whinstone  rocks, 
which  is  seen  at  a' great  distance.  A  Gaelic  scho- 
-lar,  from  the  mere  name,  would  be  at  once  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  place. 
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Ancietit  Monument,$. — On  the  lands  of  Comiston, 
there  are  still  the  vestiges  of  a  very  large  and  an|;ient 
encampment,  It  had  been  of  an  oval  figm'e,  sur- 
rounded by  one  great  ditch  and  rampart,  and  con- 
tained about  fitly  acres  bf  ground;  a  space,  in  old 
times,  suflScient  for  the  reception  pf  a  very  great 
army.  . 

Adjacent  to  this  camp,  and  near  the  house  of  Fair 
Mile  Head,  an  extensive  and  important  battle  has 
been  fought,  in  which  the  combatants  had  been  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  the  slaughter  immense. 

On  this  field  of  action,  there  had  been  erected 
two  very  large  conical  cairns  of  loose  stones,  and 
nearly  contiguous  to  one  another.  These  cairns  re- 
mained entire,  till  the  turnpike  road  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood came  to  be  formed,  when  they  were 
carried  oflF  and  applied  to  that  purpose.  On  re- 
moving these  cairns,  the  remains  of  human  bones 
wer6  found :  several  fragments  also  of  old  arnis 
were  discovered ;  two  of  which  are  still  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  Mr  Trotter,  of  Mortonhall,  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground. 

Both  are  heads  of  the  Roman  hasta,  or  form- 
ed after  that  model.  The  one  is  broken,  both 
at  the  point  and  the  base.  It  is  five  inches  long, 
two  broad  at  the  under  end ;  and  strengthened 
with  a  thick  elevated  line,  which  runs  along  the 
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middle.  The  other  is  more  entire,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent form.  Though  impaired  at  the  point,  it  is^ 
about  seven  inches  long,  and  near  three  broad  at 
the  base,  but  quite  flat,  without  any  prominent  Kna 
in  the  middle.  It  is  furnished  at  the  base,  widi  sin 
strong  buttons,  three  on  each  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  fastening  it  into  the  shaft  of  the  spear.  These 
weapons  are  of  bronze.  The  hardness  and  temper, 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  this  mixed  metal,  are 
remarkable.  The  metal  in  these  two  spears,  how- 
ever, is  different  In  tne  first,  it  is  of  a  deeper  and 
copper  colour;  and,  tiiough  much  corrodedj  has 
not  contracted  a  particle  of  green  rust.  In  the 
other,  it  is  of  a  lighter  or  brazen  colour,  and  co- 
vered entirely  with  verdigrease. 

Each  of  these  spears  was  found  inclosed  in  a 
stone  coffin,  along  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  a 
human  body.  The  coffin  was  placed  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  centre  of  each  cairn,  and  was  foriiied  of 
hewn  stones;  whereas,  all  the  other  stone  coffins 
which  have  been  found  in  this  field,  were  composed 
of  rude  boards  of  stone  uncut,  without  any  cami 
over  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that, 
in  the  coffins  under  these  two  vast  cairns,  the  re- 
mains of  two  very  distinguished  commsmders  had 
been  deposited. 

The  great  cairns  of  stone,  which  were  more  fi^ 
quent  in  the  country  formerly  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, 
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sent,  as  many  of  them  have  been  demolished,  are  to 
be  referred  to  different  aenuu  Some  of  tiieH),  hiv- 
doubledly,  were  coostmcted  1^  the  druids,  and  still 
remam  adjacent  to  the  dmidical  circk:  hot  the 
greater  part  appears  to  have  been  erected  as  sepol^^ 
ckral  moQumeBts  by  the  natives,  whUe  they  waged 
imr  with  the  Romans,  or  witii  other  enemies,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Roman  armies.  We  do  not 
fiod)  that  any  siich  monuments  were  reared  by  the 
Romans  in  tiie  country,  ^tfaer  fop  tiiis  or  smy  other 
poFpeee.  Fragments  of  Roman  arms  have  been 
found  in  many  of  these  cairns,  as  welt  as  m  those  at 
Clomistoii,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  other  ve*^ 
stiges  of  the  Romans.  Such  arms  were,  most  proba- 
bly, deposited  by  the  natives,  who  had  them  in  their 
possessioD ;  and  to  whom  indeed  they  were  necessary, 
ia  ccnsequeace  of  their  long  warfare,  or  inter- 
course  with  the  Roman  people.  Stones,  with  the 
figure  of  the  croBS  upon  them,  have  been  found  in 
some  of  these  cairns,  which  must,  therefore,  be  of  a 
latep  date  ttian  either  of  the  former.  There  are 
otiiiers  of  an  aera  still  posterior.  The  caims  yet  re* 
main  on  the  field  where  the  battle  of  the  Largs  was 
fought  in  the  thirteenth  centtjry ;  and  likewise  those, 
vrtiere  the  battie  of  Invertochy  m^a^  fought,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century* 

Not  fttr  fit)m  the  three  cairns-  above  mentioned, 
there  had  likewise  been  erected,  an  upright  pillar 
stone^  which  still  remains.     It  is  a  rude  massy  block 
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of  wbinstone,  of  a  flat  shape,  and  at  present  about 
seven  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
appears  not  to  have  had  the  chissel,  or  any  inscrip- 
tion upon  it.  It  has  always .  been  known,  among 
the  people  of  the  country,  by  the  name  of  the  ket- 
stane ;  an  old  British  word,  signifying  the  batde 
stane,  or  stone.  It.  has  passed  also,  unmemorially, 
by  the  name  of  Camus  stane.  This  would  seem  to 
intimate  its  connexion  with  some  Danish  conunand- 
er.  But,  whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  it  appears 
to  have  given  rise  to  Comiston ;  the  name  of  the 
lands  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  to  the  gentlemans 
residence  upon  them,  belonging  to  the  Forests  of  Co- 
miston. 

In  order  to  discover  how  far  this  pillar  reached 
under  ground,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  placed  ia 
a  stone  pedestal,  there  was  a  narrow  cut  made  cau- 
tiously at  the  side  of  it.  From  this  it  appeared, 
that  the  pillar  reached  above  four  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and,  at  bottom,  was  placed 
on  a  body  of  tough  tenacious  clay,  which  had  beeo 
brought  from  a  distance^  as  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  was  a 
simple  but  an  ingenious  and  effectual  device,  (at 
supporting  a  high  and  heavy  column,  in  a  rude  age. 
All  the  columns  and  crosses  we  have  in  Scotland, 
wrought  by  the  chissel,  and  placed  in  stone  pede- 
stals, ai*e  of  a  much  later  date* 
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Pillar  stones  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  Lq* 
thians^   and  indeed   over  all  Scotleufnl.      None  of 
them  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Romans;   fi>r  that 
people  nowhere  erected  stone  monuments  of  such 
magnitude,   destitute  of  sculpture  and  inscription. 
Besides,   these  single  pillar   stones  are  numerous, 
even  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  to  which  the  Ro* 
mans  never  had  access.      Some  of  them  may  be 
prior  to  the  Roman  invasion ;   as  all  those  are  un- 
questionably, which  were  erected  during  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Druidical  religion ;   but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  certainly  of  a  posterior  date.    From 
the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  century,  this  country  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  one  continued  scene  of  war 
and  slaughter.    Most  of  the  stone  pillars  still  extant 
in  Scotland,  seem  to  have  been  the  monuments  of 
the  numerous  battles  fought  during  that  long  and 
obscure  period,  and  of  which  scarce  any  other  ves- 
tige remains. 

The  vestiges,  however,  of  this  great  battle,  were 
they  sufficiently  known,  would  appear,  probably,  to 
be  more  remarkable  under  ground,  than  above. 
When  the  turnpike  road  which  passes  near  the 
above  cairns  was  formed,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the 
remains  of  dead  bodies  were  everywhere  thrown 
up,  especially  between  the  Fair  Mile  Head  and 
Bowbridge.  Most  of  them  had  been  interred  in 
stone  coffins,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  coarse 
slabs  of  rock.     These  coffins  were,  in  some  places, 
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lying  as  close  and  thick  as  in  a  church-yard ;  and 
the  skeletons  they  contained,  fell  soon  to  dust,  tipoD 
exposure  to  the  air.  In  digg^)g  the  ground  for  lay- 
ing  pipes  to  convey  water  to  Edinburgh,  there 
were  lately  found  other  stone  coffins  and  skeletons, 
at  a  distance  from  the  former  place,  but,  no  doubt, 
belonging  to  the  same  field  of  battle. 

In  layii^  open  the  above  cairns,  and  many  of  the 
stone  coffins,  no  urns,  ashes,  or  charcoal,  could  be 
observed^  nor  any  othel*  appearance  of  burning  the 
dead.  To  erect  a  tumulus  or  cairn  over  tte  dead, 
and  especially  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  a  general 
practice  among  all  the  nations  of  £mtiquity ;  and  the 
cairn  was  formed,  either  of  stones  or  of  earth,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  country.  This  mode  of 
sepulture  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Britons:  it 
was  no  less  frequent  among  the  Caledonians ;  and 
even  among  their  descendants,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  these  nations  ever  burned  their  dead.  This 
practice,  however,  was  frequent,  not  only  among  the 
Romans,  but  also  among  the  old  Scandinavian  and 
German  nations,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  their  most 
renowned  leaders.  Wherever,  tlierefore,  human 
ashes  in  urns  are  found  in  cairns,  which  they  fire- 
quently  are,  and  sometimes  inclosed  in  stone  coffins, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  and  monu* 
ments,  not  of  the  Caledonians  or  Britons,  but  eitbar 
#f  the  Romans,  or  of  other  foreign  invaders,,  the 
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Norve^ans,  Danes,  Normans,  or  Saxons.  Many 
of  these  urns  which  have  been  found  in  Scotland, 
in  cairns  and  other  places,  do,  indeed,  very  much 
resemble  Roman  workmanship,  in  their  fabric,  in 
their  shape,  and  ornaments ;  but  they  never  have 
upon  them  any  letters ;  they  are  not  accompanied 
with  any  other  Roman  monuments ;  and  are  found 
even  where  the  Romans  never  penetrated  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  ascribing  them  to  that  people. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  must  be  allowed  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romans  could  not  have  possessed  this 
country  for  so  many  years  as  they  did,  without 
leaving  behind  them  some  relics  of  their  practice  in 
burning  the  dead. 

The  craig,  or  steep  rocky  mountain,  which  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pentland  hills,  and 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  at  Edinburgh,  hangs 
over  this  field  of  battle.  It  is  called  Caerketan 
craig.  This  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
ket  stane,  above  described,  and  the  fortified  camp 
adjacent,  which,  in  the  old  British,  was  termed  a 
caer ;  a  word  equivalent  to  castrum.  It  seems  also 
probable,  that  the  army  which  attacked  this  camp, 
had  come  down  upon  it  from  the  hills,  as  the 
slaughter^  appears  to  have  been  entirely  on  that  side. 

These  are  all  the  data  we  have,  and  they  are  in- 
deed but  imperfect,  to  determine  the  aera  of  this 
battle,  and  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fought ;   who 
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were  the  victors  and  who  the  vanquished.  In  the 
perusal  of  the  old  British  and  Scots  historians,  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  any  account  that  might 
occur  concerning  ttiis  ancient  military  event  But 
no  history  of  any  battle  so  considerable  as  this  must 
have  been,  is  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the 
place.  It  had  been  an  action,  however,  by  which 
the  fate  of  this  part  of  Britain  was,  certainly,  at.  the 
time,  decided.  It  was  an  event,  then,  tQO  important 
to  have  been  omitted,  had  it  fallen  within  the  know- 
ledge of  our  old  historians.  It  must  have  happened, 
therefore,  at  an  aera,  in  which  the  light  of  history 
fails ;  either  at  some  very  remote,  or  during  s^)me 
very  obscure  period. 

It  could  not  have  occurred  previous  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Romans,  that  is,  before  A.  D.  81.  For  it 
does  not  appear,  that,  any  where  in  Scotland^  there 
was  a  fortified  camp  of  such  extent,  or  military 
works  of  such  magnitude,  as  those  now  mentioned, 
previous  to  the  Roman  invasion.  Besides,  the  heads 
of  the  Roman  spears  above  described,  plainly  show, 
that  it  must  have  taken  place,  either  while  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  the  country,  or  after  they  left  it. 

No  such  action  could  have  happened  amoitg  the 
Klatives,  while,  the  Roman  arms  prevailed.  It  is 
also  evident  that  it  was  st  battle  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  had  no  concern.  This  large  camp 
at  Comiston  is  not  Roman;   but  the  army  which 
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occupied  it,  appears  evidently  to  have  repelled  and 
conquered  its  assailants.  The  Romans  were  thrice 
defeated  indeed,  and  only  thrice;  at  the  Grampians^ 
on  Benarte  hill,  and  at  the  Cree ;  but,  so  far  as  w^ 
know,  never  received  any  such  defeat  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  If  they  had,  it  was  too  considerable  not 
to  have  been  recorded.  Besides,  there  is  no  Roman 
camp,  no  road,  nor  any  other  Roman  monument  in 
the  neighbourhood.  That  a  few  Roman  spears 
should  be  found  on  this  field  of  battle,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Caledonians 
long  preserved  many  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  and 
these  must  have  been  still  naore  frequent  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  the  provincial  Britons.  We  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  conclude,  that  these  warlike  monu- 
ments at  Conjiston,  though  antient,  must  be  referred 
to  some  period  after  the  Romans  had  abandoned 
North-Britain,  that  is,  after  A.  D.  426. 

There  is  no  room  for  supposing  the  Saxons  to 
have  been  combatants  in  this  engagement,  as  the 
monuments  that  remain,  arq  British,  not  Saxon. 
The  establishment  of  that  people,  between  the 
Tweed  and  tlie  Forth,  did  not  take  place  till  A.  D, 
547.  It  was  the  Caledonians  they  had  there  to 
encounter,  and  not  the  Britons,  who  were  tli^n 
reduced  and  incorporated  by  those  powerful  ia- 
vitders. 
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Neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  Danes  ha- 
ving been  a  party  in  this  action ;  unless  the  piUar 
stone  on  the  field,  or  Camus  stane,  be  presumed, 
merely  from  tha  name,  to  be  a  monument  over 
some  iallen  Danish  chief;  which  forms  but  a  very 
sli^t  presumption.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  during  their  continuance  in  Britain,  we 
have  no  account  of  the  descent  of  any  of  the  north- 
em  nations  upon  the  British  coasts.  If  the  Danes 
were  concerned  in  this  action,  it  must  have  happen- 
ed posterior,  and  indeed  several  centuries  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  Tte  Norvegians  and 
Danes  did  not  infest  the  coasts  of  North-Britain, 
till  the  ninth  century,  and  all  their  battles  were 
with  the  Scots,  not  with  the  Britons.  From  their 
first  appearance,  we  have  an  historical  detail,  in 
the  old  English  and  Scots  writers,  of  almost  all  their 
invasions ;  none  of  which  accord  with  the  situation 
aad  size  of  this  battle  which  had  been  fought  at 
Comiston. 

This  camp  at  Comiston,  in  its  figure  and  con- 
struction, is  evidently  a  British  camp,  and  of  the 
largest  size.  The  names  Ket  and  Caer,  the  cairns, 
the  pillar  stone,  and  the  mode  of  sepulture,  are  ail 
British.  Whoever  was  the  opposing  enemy,  there 
can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that,  in  this  bloody 
action,  the  Britons,  who  buried  the  dead,  and  erect- 
ed these  monuments,  were  the  conquerors. 
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It  happened,  most  probably,  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Saxons,  that  is,  between  A*  D. 
426,  and  A.  D.  547 ;  an  aera,  in  which  there  is 
very  little  li^t  afforded  by  our  historians. 

From  the  time  that  Julius  Agricola  reached  the 
isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  to  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  the  country  lying  between 
the  walls  of  Agricola  and  Adrian  was  occupied  by 
the  subdued  Britons,  living  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  equally  inimical  to  the  Caledonians. 
These  Britons  were  the  Meatae,  who,  upon  the  re- 
treat of  the  Romans,  were  left  possessors  of  the  re- 
linquished province  of  Valentia.  The  Romans  had 
no  sooner  retired  than  fierce  wars  immediately  com- 
menced between  the  Caledonians  and  these  pro-^ 
vincial  Britons  ;  but  of  which,  we  have  no  distinct 
account  given  by  any  historian.  From  .the  abow 
detail,  it  appears  probable,  that  it  was. at  that  periqd; 
and  between  these  two  nations,  that  this  battle  at 
Comiston  was  fought 
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MEMORIAL 

CONCEHNXNO  THE  PRESENT  SCARCITY  OF  GRAIN  IN 
SCOTLAND.     (1801  *.) 


Many  causes  have  been  assigned,  and  very  oppo^ 
site  opinions  formed,  concerning  the  present  scarcity 
of  grain  in  Britain.  The  causes  generally  presumed, 
are  those  of  an  occasional  nature,  or  such  as  appear 
more  immediately  to  have  produced  this  calamity. 

It  is  not  these,  but  a  caaise  of  a  more  remote  kind, 
which  has  been  but  little  noticed,  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  Paper; — a  cause  which  highly  de- 
serves attention;  as  it  suggests  a  remedy  for  the 
present  scarcity,  not  only  easy  and  effectual,  but  ex- 
peditious ; 

♦  As  tbis  Paper,  a  tew  copies  of  which  were  published  in 
1801,  may  be  useful  on  the  recurrence  of  the  same  calamity, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  reprint  it  here. 
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peditious ;  as  its  salutary  effects  may  be  experienced 
within  the  present  year.- — 

In  hot  and  warm  countries,  mankind  are  disposed 
to  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  aliment.  The  case  how- 
ever is  different  in  the  more  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Britain,  mankind  have  a  great  propensity  to  prefer 
animal  to  vegetable  food.  This  disposition  is,  in- 
deed, much  restrained  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
cultivation  and  improvement :  but,  by  high  improve- 
ments of  the  soil,  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
introduction  of  luxury,  animal  food  is  produced  in 
greater  abundance,  and  becomes  more  accessible  to 
all  ranks  of  men. 

Scotland  is  a  particular  and  striking  instance  of 
this  general  observation.  In  former  times,  the  in- 
habitants consumed  very  little  butcher  meat ;  aod 
lived  chiefly  on  grain,  garden  stuff,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  The  cattle 
which  were  raised  went  chiefly  to  England,  aod 
formed  the  principal  article  of  export  before  the 
Union;  but,  smce  that  period,  though  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  cultivaticm,  a  much  lai^r  quan- 
tity of  c*attle  is  produced,  their  exportation  has  gra- 
dually diminished.  By  the  improvements  of  ti)e 
soil,  by  the  increase  of  arts,  manufiEurtures,  aod 
trade,  the  consumption  of  flesh  meat  by  the  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  is  now  perhaps  ten  times  greater  than  it  was 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

By  this  alteration,  which  has  been  most  remark- 
able since  the  year  1 750,  the  quantity  of  grain  raised 
in  Scotland,  has  been  greatly  abridged.  It  is  now 
insufficient,  even  in  the  best  years,  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants, which  is  evident  from  the  necessary  and  in- 
creased importation.  By  a  greater  consumption  of 
meat,  we  therefore  find  a  remote,  a  gradual,  but  a 
most  important  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  grain  in  the 
kingdom,  for  years  past,  and  especially  at  present. 

But,  by  a  larger  consumption  of  meat  at  present 
than  in  former  times,  not  only  the  prbduce  of  grain, 
but  human  sustenance  in  general,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  this  of  course  must  raise  the  price  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions  whatever. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  one  example 
of  this,  among  many  which  might  be  adduced — a 
comparison  between  the  produce  of  cattle  and  of 
com  on  the  same  ground. 

A  Scots  acre  of  good  grass  land,  worth  40s.  of  year- 
ly rent,  will  support  and  fatten  five  of  our  best  sheep, 
from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  1st  of  November.  Du- 
ring that  time  the  sheep  will  increase  in  weight  61bs. 
a  quarter,  or  24lbs.  each  sheep.  The  meat,  there- 
fore, produced  from  this  acre,  during  the  season, 
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amounts  to  IdOlbs.  This  meat,  at  6d.  a  pound, 
yields  3l.  sterling ;  the  tallow^  skin,  and  offid,  may 
give  U.  ]5s.  sterling;  which  forms  to  the  grazier  a 
large  profit  of  2l.  15s.  sterling  from  the  acre. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  produce  of  the  same 
land  in  grain.  If  the  above  acre  is  ploughed  and 
sown  with  oats,  it  will  afford,  on  an  average,  ten 
bolls  of  that  grain,  which  will  jrield  l£80lbs.  of  oat- 
meal, little  used  and  esteemed  indeed  in  other  coun- 
tries, yet,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  North  of  £ngland,  it  is  queaticHiaUe 
^if  a  more  wholesome  and  nutrimental  meal  is  obtain- 
ed from  any  grain  whatever. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  both  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant may  receive,  from  the  above  acre  when  in  pas- 
ture, as  much  profit,  perhaps  something  more  than 
by  tillage,  and  with  less  trouble  and  risk. 

This  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food,  produced  from  an  acre  of  land,  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  potatoes.  On 
such  an  acre  as  that  above  mentioned,  a  middling 
crop  of  potatoes,  raised  in  lazy  beds,  amounts  to  a- 
bout  fifty  bolls.  Each  of  these  weighs  448lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  so  that,  the  whole  acre  produces  22,400lbs. 
or  1 1  tons  400  weight  of  potatoes.  This  quanti^ 
affords  a  daily  allowance  of  61bg..of  potatoes  for  ten 
men  thixnigh  the  whole  year.     The  three  acres, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  necessary  to  support  a  labourer  who  lives 
chiefly  upon  meat,  are  capable  to  support  no  less 
than  thirty  labourers  who  live  chiefly  upon  potatoes. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  many  laborious  people 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  live 
for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  almost  entirely 
upon  potatoes,  without  any  addition  except  a  little 
milk,  butter,  and  salt  fish.  It  is  now  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  no  grain,  meat,  or  any  food  whatever, 
is  more  wholesome,  or  better  able  to  support  man- 
kind in  health  and  strength.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  children  under  twelve  years  old,  and  of  all  ranks^ 
if  potatoes  formed  the  chief  part  of  their  food. 
These  amount  to  about  one  third  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  their  support 
on  vegetable  diet,  especially  potatoes,  would  be 
highly  conducive  to  their  health  and  strength,  as 
well  as  to  the  public  utility. 

But  the  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment  afforded  by 
the  yam  potatoe,  is  still  more  remarkable.  This 
root  is  capable  to  produce  no  less  than  seventy 
bolls,  even  on  a  horse  hoed  acre  of  land.  These 
amount  to  31,360lbs. ;  the  greatest  quantity  of  food^ 
that  can  possibly  be  raised  from  any  equal  extent 
of  ground.  At  the  rate  of  61  bs.  a  day,  it  would 
afford  provisions  for  no  less  than  fourteen  men 
through  the  whole  year.  And  the  three  acres  ne- 
cessary to  support  a  man  with  flesh  meat,  would 
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yield  from  this  root,  vegetable  provision  sufficient 
for  forty-two  persons. 

But  the  difference  which  arises  to  the  public,  from 
these  different  methods  of  occupying  land,  is  indeed 
most  surprising.  A  labourer,  a  manufacturer,  or  a 
mechanic,  often  consume  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of 
meat  a  day.  The  ISOlbs.  of  meat,  therefore,  afford- 
ed by  the  above  acre,  cannot  support  such  a  consumer 
above  one  third  of  the  year.  For  the  single  article 
of  meat,  he  requires  no  less  than  three  such  acres 
to  supply  his  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  single 
acre,  affording  1280lbs.  of  oat-meal,  is  capable  of 
supporting  three  laborious  men,  in  health  and  vi- 
gour, and  with  less  additional  sustenance  than  the 
former  consumer  requires. 

The  labourer,  therefore,  who  lives  chiefly  on 
meat,  requires  for  his  support  about  nine  times  the 
quantity  of  land  that  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  a  labourer  who  lives  chiefly  on  grain.  The  po- 
pulation of  Scotland,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  has  been  upon  the  increase.  But  this 
and  other  subsidiary  causes  combined,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  that  great  scarcity  of  grain  which 
has  taken  place  of  late  years. 

The  cause  here  specified,  that  is,  the  increase  of 
pasturage  ajdd  the  diminution  of  tillage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  demand  for  butcher  meat, 
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has  operated  indeed  gradually,  but  more  power- 
fully than  any  other,  in  producing  a  scarcity  of  corn 
in  Scotland. 

As  a  remedy  for  that  calamity  which  threatens 
more  and  more  to  |M^vail,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate 
and  remove  this  cause,  by  the  enlargement  of  tillage, 
and  especially  on  the  present  emergency. 

The  fertile  arable  lands  in  this  country,  long  oc- 
cupied as  pasture,  are  chiefly  those  in  the  natural 
possession  of  landed  proprietors,  or  upon  large  and 
extensive  farms.  These  usually  consist  of  the  best 
soil,  and  enjoy  the  best  climate  in  the  country.  If 
a  due  proportion  of  these  lands  was  resigned  to 
tillage,  that  is,  from  fifty  to -a  hundred  acres  in  each 
parish,  this  would  be  an  ample  security  against  tlie 
scarcity  of  grain  in  Scotiand,  even  in  the  w  orst  sea- 
sons. One  landed  proprietor  has,  of  late  years, 
added  to  the  grass  grounds  about  his  seat,  no  less 
than  twelve  plough-gates  of  arable  land.  But  that 
proprietor,  whose  love  to  his  country  is  hereditary 
and  well  known,*  and  others  in  a  similar  situation, 
would,  no  doubt,  devote  part  of  such  lands  for  u 
season,  to  relieve  the  public  distress,  even  though 
it  did  not  conspire  so  much  to  their  own  emolument 
as  it  really  does.  A  landed  gentleman,  by  break- 
ing up  three  or  four  acrgs  pf  his  old  gi^ass,  would  do 
more  to  alleviate  tlie  present  public  distress^  than  he 
dm  possibly  accomplish  by  the  most  rigid  liousehold 
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•         %         .     **   *       •*  ^^'    •       • 
economy,  or  Jhe  nmt  extenaire  use  of  ^||J(^stituteft 

for  gratn.^    llie  noblemen  and  landed  gendcHnen,  on 

the  present  urgent  occasion,  htfth  kk  the  county  and 

parochial  meetings,  have  iftanifested  the  most4au- 

dable  inteq^ons  towards  their  country.      It  is  not 

easy  to  devise  a  measure  better  adapted  for  realising 

those  intentions,  than  that  which  is  here  proposed 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  by  die  more  extensive 

farmers  and  graziers,  their  example  in  this  measure 

would  be  followed. 

There  are  in  Scotland  about  nine  hundred  land* 
ward  parishes.  If,  in  each  of  these,  on  an  average, 
one  hundred  acres  of  such  lands  were  brou^t  into 
tillage,  they  might  be  presumed  to  produce  nine 
hundred  thousand  bolls  of  oats. 

This  quantity  would  be  a  security  against  scarcity 
at  all  times,  and  a  sufficient  balance  against  the  im- 
portation of  such  years  as  the  last  and  the  present, 
which  has  been  the  largest  ever  known. 

This  small  proportion  of  our  gras§  grounds  cannot 
surely  be  applied  to  any  purpose  more  beneficial 
While  they  afford  a  most  important  advantage  to 
the  public,  they  would  afford,  the  ensuing  year,  to 
proprietors  and  tenants,  from  61.  to  121.  the  aa^e, 
which  is  certainly  more  than  can  be  obtained  from 
them  in  pasture. 
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By  subjectsi^  sucK^a  prop<|Hiqp  of  our  arable 
landtt  tome  plough,  ihe  grazier  needs  noffe  alarmed. 
The  propcMtion  is^  comparatively  small,  and\apnot 
have  j^  effect  disadvantageous  to  his  int;erest.    ^ 

During  the  late  and  present  high  price  of  grain^ 
butcher  meat  has  been  surprisingly  cheap.  By  di- 
minishing our  pasturage  to  the  extent  now  mention- 
ed, butcher  meat  must,  in  some  degree,  rise  in  its 
price.  But  this  would  never  be  felt  by  the  public 
at  large,  to  be  so  detrimental  as  the  immoderate  price 
of  grain* 

•  It  must  also  be  noticed^  that  this  is  a  measure 
easy  in  its  execution.  Most  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men retain  in  their  own  possession  extensive  grass 
grounds  with  little  or  no  tillage ;  the  pasturage  of 
such  grounds  being  to  them  more  profitable,  and 
accompanied  with  less  trouble  and  risk.  In  our 
climate,  however,  and  on  our  good  soils,  the- pasture 
sensibly  diminishes  in  a  course  of  years;  which  is 
occasioned  by  a  thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
various  mosses  or  muscous  plants  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  renders  it  necessary,  after  a-num- 
bei^  of  years,  to. break  up  such  lands,  and  to  subject 
them  to  tillage  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to 
restore  and  improve  the  pasture:  for  this  purpose 
such  grass  grounds  are  usually  let  oft'  for  tMo  or 
three  years  to  neighbouring  farmers.  The  crops 
commonly  taken,  are  two  of  oats  and  one  of  barley, 
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and  soinetimes  three  of  oats ;  when  the  land  is  agaiti 
let  for  pasture.  Such  fields  having  laim  long  ia 
gra^  are  remarkably  fertile,  and  for  the  three  crops 
of  ^rain  often  give  an  annual  rent  firom  5l,to  8l. 
the  acre.  It  may  even  be  presumed  that  such  lands 
might  be  let  at  present  for  lOL  an  acre. 

This  proposal,  therefore,  of  bringing  old  grass 
grounjjs  into  tillage,  does  not  require  a  proprietor  to 
engage  m  husbandry,  *  or  to  provide  ploughs,  horses^ 
and  servants,  for  additional  tillage.  All  that  he  has 
to  do,  is  to  let  off  for  two  or  three  crops  of  corn, 
such  parts  of  his  grass  ground  as  are  most  conve- 
nient, and  which,  no  doubt,  may  be  let  at  present 
and  meritoriously,  at  a  very  high  rent 

The  grounds  here  meant  to  be  broken  up,  are 
such  as  have  lain  in  grass,  from  eight  to  twenty 
years  or  upwards,  and  which  may  rent  firom  25s. 
to  50s.  the  Scots  acre.  The  three  white  crops  above 
mentioned  are  highly  profitable,  and  are  well  kno^ 
not  to  be  injurious'  to  such  lands  in  such  a  situation. 

The  two  crops  of  oats  may  be  fi^eely  taken.  The 
third  year,  the  land  should  be  sown  with  barley, 
red  clover,  and  rye-grass,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  white  clover.  As  the  emolument  from  these 
grasses  is  to  belong  entirely, to  the  landlord,  the 
expence  of  their  seeds  and  of  sowing  them  must  be 
entirely  his. 
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The  fourth  year  the  landlord  will  receive  from  such 
lands  a  pix>fitable  hdy  crop  of  clover  and  rye-grass. 

In  this  process  no  manure  is  necessary  upon  such 
lands.  After  the  fourth  year  they  return  again  to ' 
grass,  with  the  pasture  considerably  improved,  being 
freed  from  a  matted  mass  of  decayed  roots,  and  an 
injurious  growth  of  mosses,  with  which  it  was  over- 
run. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  as  an  additional .  and 
strong  recommendation  of  this  measure,  that  it  is 
capable  to  aftbrd  the  most  immediate  and  expe- 
ditious relief  from  the  present  scarcity,  and  high 
prices  of  grain^  that  we  can  well  expect 

To  obtain  these  ends,  other  measures  may  be 
highly  useful  to  remove  the  scarcity,,  though  slow  in 
their  operations.  By  the  reclaiming  of  wild  land, 
and  by  improvements  in  the  subsisting  laws  respect- 
ing com,  much  future  though  not  immediate  relief 
may  arise.  Other  means,  such  as  importation,  may 
diminish  the  scarcity  without  reducing  the  prices. 

But  the  measure  here  recommended,  tends  to  re- 
duce the  prices  by  the  introduction  of  plenty,  and 
that  within  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  months. 

When  corn  is  to  be  raised  upon  ^•as?  grounds, 
an  early'  season  in  winter  is  no  doubt  the  most  eli- 
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r- 
gible  for  tillage;   the  months  of  January  and  Fe« 

bruary,  however,  answer  well^  and  on  fi,  pressing 

occasion,  such  as  the  present,  they  may  be  ploughed 

and  sown  with  oats  during  the  whole  months  of 

Marci}  and  April. 

There  is,  therefore,  time  enough  left  for  exeoitii^ 
the  measure  here  proposed  in  the  pres^it  seasoa 
Such  grass  grounds  as  are  above  specified,  never 
fail  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  oats  the  first  year 
they  are  ploughed ;  and  if  a  sufHcient  qucmtity  of 
such  land  is  brought  into  culture,  before  the  first  of 
May,  there  is  good  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that, 
before  the  end  of  September,  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom may  be  blessed  with  plenty  and  cheapness. 

P.  S.  It  must  likewise  be  added,  that  to  this  re- 
medy the  country  may  and  ought  to  recur  at  any  fu- 
ture and  similar  period.  It  needs  not  be  subjected, 
as  in  former  times,  to  successive  years  of  scarcity 
and  famine. 

Should  an  excessive  deficiency  of  grain  occur  in 
one  year,  it  may  be  folly  supplied  within  the  course 
of  another.  If  the  measure  now  recommended  had 
been  followed  to  a  proper  extent  in  this  year's  crop, 
the  scarcity  by  this  time  would  have  been  alleviated, 
and  that  which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  may  take 
place  in  the  ensuing  year  effectually  prevented. 
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The  conversion  of  old  ^rass  grounds  into  corn 
fields,  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered,  merely  as 
a  remedy  for  the  present  scarcitj^  but  as  an  effectual 
security  against  such  a  disaster  in  futft-e. 

Let  pasturage  be  extended  as  far  as  it  cam  go, 
while  compatible  with  a  moderate  price  of  grain: 
but  beyond  this  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  stretched. 

If  pasturage  and  tillage  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
scales  of  a  balance,  the  prosperity  of  the  public  re- 
quires that  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  should 
preponderate. 

A  large  quantity  of  rich  pasture  land,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  tillage,  is  a  most  valuable  pos- 
session for  every  country.  It  is  a  treasure  that 
ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve ;  it  is  a  certain  resource 
against  famine;  and,  fortunately,  such  lands  can 
never  be  rendered  more  profitable,  than  when  they 
are  applied  to  this  most  important  purpose. 

CoLLiNGTON,  Dcc.  26th  1800. 
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